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PREFACE 


BOUT eight or nine years ago, when writing or 
revising for the press a commentary on the 
Fourth Gospel, I attempted—among other prepara- 
tions for so manysided a task—to construct a key to 
certain verbal difficulties somewhat on the lines of a 
work that I wrote nearly forty years ago, called 4 
Shakespearian Grammar. My “Johannine Grammar” 
never went beyond a rough draft: but, rough though 
it was, it decided me against publishing my commentary, 
by helping me to understand a great deal that I had 
never understood before, and by forcing me to perceive 
that a great deal more remained to be understood. 
Studied with the aid of this rudimentary Johannine 
Grammar, the author of the Johannine Gospel revealed 
himself in a new light—as a prophet and yet a player 
on words ; one of the most simple of writers yet one of 
the most ambiguous ; with a style, in parts, apparently 
careless, parenthetic, irregular, abrupt, inartistic—an 
utterer of after-thoughts and by-thoughts putting down 
words just as they came into his mind, according to 
Mark Antony’s profession, ‘‘I only speak right on ”— 
but, in general effect, an inspired artist endowed with 
an art of the most varied kind, not metrical, not 
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rhetorical, never ornate, yet conforming to rules of 
order, repetition, and variation, that suggested, at one 
time the refrains of a poem, at another the arrange- 
ments of a drama, at another the ambiguous utterances 
of an oracle, and the symbolism of an initiation into 
religious mysteries. 

At the same time the problem presented by the 
divergence of the Johannine from the Synoptic voca- 
bulary began to seem more difficult to explain in 
accordance with old hypotheses but more capable of 
new solutions. Biographers, though differing in the 
style and vocabulary of their comments, cannot lawfully 
differ in their reports of conversations. Yet the fourth 
or latest of these biographers appeared to differ in 
this unlawful manner from the three, and this to an 
extent that seemed amazing unless deliberate, and, if 
deliberate, only justifiable on the ground that he knew 
his divergences to be substantially in accordance with 
what he conceived to be the essential truth. Perhaps (I 
reflected) the Fourth Evangelist might be in the right : 
but, if so, what about the Three ? Did, or did not, 
Jesus of Nazareth use, and use repeatedly, such words 
as “faith,” “repentance,” “forgiveness”? Did He 
condemn “hypocrisy”? Did He bid men “watch” 
and “pray”? Did He hold up to His disciples the 
example of “little children” in order to answer their 
questions about “the greatest”? If He did, as 
assuredly He did, how was it possible that a Fourth 
Gospel—even a supplementary Gospel—could give a 
fair and truthful account of Jesus and set down at great 
length His discourses, both to the disciples and to 
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others, without so much as mentioning (1676 4) one of 
these fundamental words ? 

In order to answer these questions I began to con- 
struct a list of Synoptic words rarely or never used by 
John, and a list of Johannine words rarely or never 
used by the Synoptists : and I found that these—when 
compared and illustrated by quotations—shewed that 
in many cases John was in reality neither so silent nor 
so divergent as I had supposed. Where he had ap- 
peared to be taking up entirely new ground, he was _ 
sometimes saying the same thing as one or more of the 
Synoptists, only in a different way. 

These conclusions were brought home to me more 
forcibly than ever when I recently began to prepare 
for the press a treatise on what might be called Zhe 
fourfold Gospel, that is to say, the passages where the 
Fourth Gospel intervenes in the Tradition of the Three. 
For the purposes of that treatise it seemed desirable 
to refer to a “ Johannine Grammar” and a “ Johannine 
Vocabulary” in print, instead of embodying large ex- 
tracts from a manuscript. I therefore decided on 
printing those two volumes at once. 

The “Johannine Grammar,” which will form the 
Second Part of this work, could hardly be made 
intelligible to a reader unacquainted with Greek. But 
the “Johannine Vocabulary” stands on a different 
footing. There is nothing to prevent an “ unlearned ” 
reader from understanding, for example, that a differ- 
ence is intended (as Origen says there is) when the 
Fourth Gospel describes some as “ believing zz” our 
Lord, and others as “believing zz Hzs name”; and 
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that a play on words describes the people in Jerusalem 
as “trusting in His name” whereas Jesus “did not 
trust Himself to them”; and that a contrast is drawn 
between “the beloved disciple” and Thomas, both of 
whom “saw and believed”—but in what different 
circumstances! These, and a score or so of other 
distinctions, relate to a single word (1463 fo//.) “be- 
lieve,” and can all be understood without any knowledge 
of Greek. For this reason I decided to publish the 
Johannine Vocabulary as a separate volume’, less costly, 
and more intelligible to the general reader than the 
Johannine Grammar which, I trust, will speedily follow. 

I am indebted to several friends—in particular to 
Mr W. S. Aldis and Mr H. Candler—for corrections 
of proof and useful suggestions of a general character, 
and to Dr Joseph B. Mayor for valuable criticism on 
points of Greek. Nor must I omit thanks, due to all 
connected with the Cambridge University Press, for 
their admirable printing of the work and their arrange- 
ment of the Vocabularies. 


EDWINSA, ABBOT 
Wellside 
Hampstead 
24 May, 1905 





1 Tt must be understood, however, that Part I, though obtainable 
separately, frequently refers, on points of grammatical detail, to Part II, 
which will contain the Index to the whole work. 
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REFERENCES 


Black Arabic numbers, e.g. (275), refer to subsections indicated 
in this volume or in the preceding volumes of Diatessarica :— 


ts OY (OUD 
273— 552—=Corrections. 
553—1149 = From Letter to Spirit. 
1150—1435 = Paradosis. 


The Books of Scripture are referred to by the ordinary ab- 
breviations, except where specified below. But when it is 
said that Samuel, Isaiah, Matthew, or any other writer, wrote 
this or that, it is to be understood as meaning the writer, 
whoever he may be, of the words in question, and not as 
meaning that the actual writer was Samuel, Isaiah, or Matthew. 


The ss. called severally Alexandrian, Sinaitic, Vatican, and Codex 
Bezae, are denoted by A, &, B, and D; the Latin versions by 
a, 6, etc., as usual. The Syriac version of the Gospels discovered 
by Mrs Lewis and Mrs Gibson on Mount Sinai called the 
““Syro-Sinaitic” or “Sinaitic Syrian,” is referred to as SSaeitis 
always quoted from Mr Burkitt’s translation. 


The text of the Greek Old Testament adopted is that of B, edited 
by Professor Swete!; of the New, that of Westcott and Hort. 


Modern works are referred to by the name of the work, or author, 
the vol., and the page, e.g. Levy iii. 343 @, ie. column 1, page 343, 
vol. iii. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


A, B, D, and 8, see (iii) above. 

Apol.=Justin Martyr’s First Apology. 

Buhl=Buhl’s edition of Gesenius, Leipzig, 1899. 

Burk.=Mr F. C. Burkitt’s Evangelion Da-mepharreshe, Cambridge 


University Press, 1904. : 


C. before numbers = circa, “about” (e.g c. 10). 

Chr. = Chronicles. 

Chri. =the words of Christ, as distinct from narrative, see 1672*. 
Clem. Alex. 42=Clement of Alexandria in Potter’s pages. 





1 Codex B, though more ancient than Codex A, is often less close to the 
Hebrew than the latter (Cle 38). 
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Ency.=Excyclopaedia Biblica. 

Ephrem=Ephraemus Syrus, ed. Moesinger. 

Epistle, the=the First Epistle of St John. 

Esdras, the First Book of, is frequently called, in the text, Esdras. 

Euseb. =the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. 

Field=Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt, Oxford, 1875. 

Gesen.=the edition of Gesenius now being published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

Heb. LXX=that part of the LXX of which there is an extant Hebrew 
Original. 
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K.=Kings. 

L.S.= Liddell and Scott’s Greek Lexicon. 
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Camb. 1899. 
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(a) A bracketed Arabic number, following Mk, Mt., etc., indicates the 
number of instances in which a word occurs in Mark, Matthew, etc., 
eg. ayann Mk (0), Mt. (1), Lk. (1), Jn (7). 


(4) Where verses in Hebrew, Greek, and Revised Version, are 
numbered differently, the number of R. V. is given alone. 


XVili 


INTRODUCTION 


§ 1. The problem 


[1436:] THE first step towards helping readers of the 
Fourth Gospel to solve the problem presented by its voca- 
bulary and style is to make them see that a problem exists. 
The A.V. very frequently, and the R.V. not infrequently, 
conceal its existence. Take, for example, the Dialogue 
between our Lord and Peter after the Resurrection, in which 
the former tenderly implies a reproach for past professions of 
“love (dyarav),’ while the latter, penitent and humiliated, 
does not venture to say any longer that he “/oves” Jesus, but 
only that he “dikes (pidetv)” Him. The English “ like” is too 
inaccurate to be admitted (even with an apology) into the 
rendering of such a passage; and there is no one word in our 
language that can exactly give the meaning; but, since it 
implies a humble protest on the part of the Apostle that he 
still retains a lower kind of love for his Master, we may, for 
want of anything better, paraphrase it as “I still love (1716/7, 
1728 m—p).” Then the dialogue would run as follows: 


[1437] /esus. Simon, son of John, /ovest thou me more 


than these ? 
Peter. Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I s¢zd/ dove thee. 


Jesus. + Feed my lambs. 





1 [1436 a] See References on pp. xvi. fold. This is the fifth part of the 
series entitled Diatessarica. The fourth part (“ Paradosis”) terminated 
with subsection 1435. 
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The Master now repeats His question on a lower level, 
dropping the clause “more than these” : 


Jesus. Simon, son of John, dovest thou me? 

Peter. Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I szz// love thee. 

Jesus. Tend my young sheep’. 

On the third occasion, Jesus comes down to a yet lower 
level, to the standard that the humiliated disciple has himself 
adopted : 

Jesus. Simon, son of John, Jovest thou me szz//? 

Peter. Lord, thou knowest all things, thou /eelest (1624 0) 
that I Jove thee séz/Z. 

Jesus. Feed my young sheep’. 


[1438] The words “lovest thou me more than these” are 
apparently intended to mean “more than these thy companions 
whom thou hadst in mind when thou didst say, in effect, 
Though all should desert thee, yet will I never®.”, The Fourth 
Gospel nowhere puts into Peter’s mouth this contrast between 
what e would not do, and what “a//” might do, yet the 
Evangelist appears to imply the contrast here’. That is to 
say, the author writes a//uszvely, alluding to tradition that he 
has not himself recorded. 

[1439] Observe, also, the thrice repeated “Simon, son of 
John.” It appears to call attention to the very first words 
uttered by Jesus to Peter, when “Jesus looked steadfastly at 
him and said, Thou art [at present] Simon, son of John; thou 





1 (1437 a] The Syro-Sinaitic version (which will be denoted hence- 
forth by SS) has here “my ewes,” and in xxi. 17 “my sheep.” W.H. 
marg. and R.V. txt. have “my sheep,” both here and in xxi. 17. 

® [1437 4] Jn xxi. 15—17. A.V. makes no attempt to distinguish the 
two Greek words ; R.V. translates both by “love” in its text, but adds in 
margin that the Greek words are different. 

8 [1438 2] Mk xiv. 29 “Even though a// shall stumble yet not I.” 
Simil. Mt. xxvi. 33. Lk. xxii. 33 words Peter’s protest quite differently. 

* [1438 4] Similarly he says (Jn iii. 24) “For John [the Baptist] 
was not yet cast into prison,” alluding to the imprisonment as a well- 
known fact though he himself nowhere mentions it. 
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shalt be called Cephas,” z.e.astone’.. From the level of that high 
and hopeful prophecy the Lord seems here deliberately to 
descend as though He had asked too much from His follower: 
he was not Cephas, after all—not yet at least—only the original 
Simon after the flesh, “Simon, son of John.” Here again the 
Evangelist is writing allusively, but with allusion to a tradition 
recorded by himself. 

[1440] Lastly, although the text is somewhat doubtful, 
the three classes indicated by SS, the “lambs” and the “sheep” 
that need “feeding,” and the “ewes” that need “tending,” 
appear to correspond symbolically to the distinctions indicated 
in the First Epistle of St John: “I write unto you little 
children...I write unto you fathers...I write unto you young 
men.” The Lord might simply have said, as St Paul says to 
the Ephesian elders, “ Feed the flock,” but He adopts a three- 
fold iteration with slight variations, the impressiveness of 
which can be more readily felt than analysed and explained. 

[1441] Thus, the dialogue resolves itself into a short 
dramatic poem with a triple refrain, apparently alluding to 
traditions mentioned in other Gospels but not in this one. 
Most simple yet most beautiful, artless yet in harmony with 
the deepest laws of art, it combines a passionate affection with 
subtle play on words and a most gentle yet powerful sug- 
gestion of loving reproach and helpful precept. The conclusion 
is at once pathetic and practical—that professions of love for 
the Saviour must be tested by labour for those whom the 
Saviour loves. 

[1442] This passage illustrates the Johannine use of 
synonymous words and the iterations and variations charac- 
teristic of the Fourth Gospel; but it does not illustrate the 
Johannine use of different forms of the same word, as, for 
example, of the word “understand (yuveoKa),” which the 
Evangelist employs, in one and the same sentence (1627), first 
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as Aorist, then as Present, to mean “understand spiritually 
and grow in understanding spiritually,” but elsewhere as 
Perfect, to mean “understand spiritually and perfectly.” It 
does not illustrate the subtle shades of meaning denoted by 
slight variations of a clause, eg. “believe” with a Dative, 
meaning “believe a person,” and “believe” with “ into,” 
meaning “fix one’s belief on a person,” and again, “believe 
into the name of a person”—which will be discussed in the 
first chapter of this work. Lastly, it does not illustrate one 
of the author’s most striking characteristics, his frequent 
obscurity or ambiguity. 

[1443] A mere glance at the R.V. marginal notes on the 
Gospels will shew the reader that, in the Synoptists, the notes 
mostly suggest alternative readings, but in the Fourth Gospel 
they suggest alternative renderings. The former imply cor- 
ruption in editors or scribes ; the latter imply obscurity in the 
author, of which the following is an instance: 


John i. 1—5 (R.V.) 


Text 


“All things were made dy 
him ; and without him was not 
anything made that hath been 
made. In him was life.... And 
the light shineth in the darkness; 
and the darkness apprehended it 
Hot.” 


Margin 

“All things were made through 
him ; and zwzthout him was not 
anything made. That which hath 
been made was life in him.... And 
the light shineth in the darkness ; 
and the darkness overcame it 
not.” 


“ Oratio tmago animi”: the specimens given above should 
suffice to shew that, in this case, the “oratio” is of a very 
extraordinary character ; that, if we can get back from the 
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to the “animus,” we shall discover a very extra- 


ordinary mind; and that the attempt to get back involves a 
laborious as well as fascinating problem. 
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§ 2. How to deal with the problem 


[1444] Many details of Johannine style may be explained 
by merely collecting parallel instances, as, for example, the 
author’s use of ambiguous verbal forms (2236) capable of 
being rendered indicatively, imperatively, or interrogatively 
(“Believe in God,” “Ye believe in God,” “Believe ye in God?”), 
of “and” to mean “and [yet]” (2136) etc. This statement 
applies to most things in his Gospel that proceed from the 
author himself, that is to say, from the author uninfluenced 
by other authors. So far, a Johannine Grammar and a 
Johannine Vocabulary would help us to solve most of our 
difficulties: and it is hoped that the reader may find such 
help further on in the Chapter of Synonyms, the Grammar, 
and the various passages indicated in the Textual Index. But 
the case is altered when we come to ambiguities, symbolisms, 
and even literal statements that have the appearance of being 
allusive. Take, for example, the phrase quoted above from 
the R.V. text as “The darkness apprehended it not,” but from 
the margin as “The darkness overcame it not.” How will 
our Johannine Vocabulary or our Johannine Grammar help 
us here? 

[1445] In the following way. In the first place, help 
may be derived from the Alphabetical Index referring to 
“ Ambiguities (verbal)” at the end of the second part of this 
work. This will refer the reader to other instances where 
ambiguity arises from the twofold meaning of a word, eg. 
where Jesus Himself is described as using language that was 
ambiguous or obscure to His disciples at the time, as when 
He spoke about “this temple,” and about Lazarus as having 
« fallen asleep,” and said to them, “A little time and ye behold 
me not.” In the next place, the Textual Index (on Jn i. 5), 
or the alphabetical Verbal Index, will refer the reader to a 
footnote on catadapBdvw (1735 e—) which occurs in the 
Vocabulary under the heading of words common to Mark and 
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John. There it is shewn that the word generally means 
“catch,” “take possession of,” “take as a prize,” and that it is 
used by St Paul in a play on words, by Philo in the sense of 
“apprehending” God, and by John himself in connexion with 
“a darkness” that “catches” people by surprise. The con- 
clusion suggested is that zhe primary meaning is “ apprehended,” 
but that there is also a secondary meaning, “ take captive.” 

[1446] If John is an allusive writer there is an ante- 
cedent probability that he would allude to the narratives of 
the Evangelists that preceded him. Indeed it would not have 
been surprising if he had quoted from them. There are, in 
fact, a few passages, more particularly those bearing on the 
Baptism, the Feeding of the Five Thousand, the Riding into 
Jerusalem, and the Passion, where John, whether quoting 
or not, does at all events exhibit a slight verbal agreement 
with the Synoptists, more especially with Mark. Manifestly, 
the first step to be taken by anyone wishing to study the 
relation of the Fourth Gospel to the Three, would be to set 
down all these passages of fourfold tradition, and their con- 
texts, in parallel columns, and to annotate the Johannine 
disagreements and agreements with each of the earlier writers. 
A work of this kind, however, would be a work by itself, far 
too bulky to form a chapter in the present volume!: but some 
of the results of this work will be found in the foot-notes 
appended to the Vocabularies given below. 

[1447] At this point the reader must be careful to 
distinguish the Triple Tradition (318) in which Mark, 
Matthew, and Luke agree, from other Traditions—Single or 
Double—embodied in one or more of the Synoptic Gospels. 
There is, for example, Matthew’s story of Christ’s birth and 
infancy ; and there is Luke’s story of the birth of John the 





1 Under the title of Zhe fourfold Gospel, 1 hope soon to publish 
such a treatise. It was completed some time ago, but its publication 
was deferred so that it might be revised with the aid of the present 
work. 
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Baptist, followed by an account of the birth, childhood, and 
early youth of Jesus. These two may be called Single 
Traditions, of an introductory character, in which Matthew 
and Luke contain hardly any points of agreement. Other 
Single Traditions occur at intervals in Matthew and Luke, 
as, for example, Matthew’s story of Peter walking on the 
waters and the parables peculiar to Matthew, and Luke’s story 
of “the woman that was a sinner,” and the parables peculiar 
to Luke? 

[1448] As to Double Traditions, there is one, com- 
paratively short, peculiar to Mark and Matthew, describing 
the feeding of the four thousand, the walking of Christ 
on the waters, related also by John, and the healing of 
the Syrophcenician’s child. There is another, far ampler?, 
peculiar to Matthew and Luke, containing the Lord’s Prayer, 
many passages from the Sermon on the Mount, and other 
doctrinal matters, besides the Temptation, the healing of 
the centurion’s son, and the message of the Baptist to Christ, 
“ Art thou he that should come?” with its sequel. 

[1449] The bearing of these remarks will be better appre- 
ciated when the reader examines particular words in the 
Vocabularies given later on. He will find for example that 
Matthew, Luke, and John agree in using two words, “ murmur” 
and “hallow” (or “ sanctify ”), never used by Mark. But the 
former does not occur in any important parallel passage 
of the Double Tradition, whereas the latter occurs there, 
as part of the parallel versions of the Lord’s Prayer, in the 
words “ Hallowed be thy name.” The latter (“hallow”) is 
likely to be far more important than the former (“murmur”) 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether the Fourth Gospel is 
written allusively to the Three. For there is far more reason 





1 The Single Traditions peculiar to Mark are few and comparatively 


unimportant. 
2 This, owing to its relative importance (318 (ii)), is regularly called 
“The Double Tradition” for brevity. 
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to suppose that John would write with a desire to illustrate 
this doubly supported tradition about “ sanctifying ” or “hallow- 
ing” than that he would be influenced by the non-parallel 
uses of the word “murmur” in Matthew and Luke. For this 
reason, in the Vocabulary common to Matthew, Luke, and 
John, all words found in parallel passages of the Double 
Tradition are indicated by a special mark. 


§3. A specimen of allusiveness, “hating ones own life” 


[1450] Sometimes special circumstances may indicate a 
probability of Johannine allusiveness, even where a word or 
phrase is mentioned by only one of the Synoptists. This is 
certainly true (Paradosis, p. ix. preface) in many instances 
of similarity between Mark and John: but an instance will 
here be given bearing on Luke and John. Luke records 
a saying of our Lord that no one can become His disciple 
unless he hates his own life. This is in the Double Tradition 
of Matthew and Luke: but the former omits the clause. 
Matthew also has in the context “whosoever Joveth father 
more than me,” where the parallel Luke says that a man must 
“hate” his father, These facts suggest that, as we might 
have anticipated, the tradition about “hating” one’s “life” 
caused difficulty, and that Luke, though later than Matthew, 
has here retained the earlier text, which Matthew has 
paraphrased. John has “hateth his own life,” but with a 
qualification that makes the meaning clearer :—“ Whosoever 
hateth his own life zz this world*.” It must not, of course, 
be assumed, on the strength of this single passage, that John 





1 [1449@] The word yoyyi¢o “murmur,” used four times in Jn, 
occurs once in Mt., viz. xx. 11, of labourers, in a parable, and once in 
Lk., viz. v. 30, of “the Pharisees and their scribes.” It happens that 
Mk never uses it. Consequently it appears in the “Words common to 
John, Matthew, and Luke.” But there is not the slightest reason to 
suppose that Jn alludes to either of the passages in Mt.-Lk. 

INNS, Se, yyy lols. Satis, oo). peas chy 2 
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is alluding to Luke's Gospel; for he may have known the 
saying from other sources. But it is almost certain that 
John is alluding to the saying contained in Luke's Gospel, with 
an intention of explaining it, not by altering the Lord’s hard 
word “hate” (as Matthew appears to have done) but by 
adding something in the context to justify the “hating.” 


§ 4. Another specimen, “reclining the head” 


[1451] In the Greek Vocabulary of words common to 
Matthew, Luke, and John will be found (1858) «rivw with 
a footnote calling attention to the phrase nrAlvw Kepadyv 
“recline the head.” This might escape the notice of a reader 
unacquainted with Greek?: but it is of great interest as 
pointing to the conclusion that John knew the Double 
Tradition of Matthew and Luke, and occasionally alluded 
to it. This was made fairly probable by the apparent 
allusion (“hating one’s own life”) mentioned in the last 
section. If a second instance can be produced, the two will 
be mutually strengthened. 

[1452] The only instance of “recline the head” in 
Matthew is in the well-known saying of our Lord (Mt. 
viii. 20) “ Foxes have holes and birds of the air have nests: 
but the Son of man hath not where to vecline his head,” 
where no one denies that the meaning is “recline the head 
in sleep.” The only instance in Luke (ix. 58) is in a parallel 
tradition agreeing with this passage of Matthew not only in 
meaning but in word, verbatim, and the meaning is equally 
indisputable there, “ veclzne his head.” 





1 Probably he is alluding to it; but the probability cannot be 
demonstrated without a comparison of a great number of passages in 
the Gospels. 

2 Such a reader would, however, find references to the explanation of 
the phrase if he turned to the Textual Index, and also in the Verbal 
Index, under “head”: the latter would refer him to the footnote on 
kXive cepadny as well as to this section. 
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[1453] The only instance of “recline the head” in John 
is in the description of our Lord’s death as follows (xix. 30) 
“When, therefore Jesus had received the vinegar he said, 
It is finished, and (lit.) having reclined his head he de- 
livered up his spirit.” The parallel Mark and Luke have 
simply “he expired (é&émvevcev),’ Matthew has “ He let go 
(or, sent away) (affxev) his spirit.” Taking the conservative 
and orthodox view that these three accounts of the Synoptists 
were accepted as authoritative by Christians several years 
before the end of the first century, we assume that the Fourth 
Evangelist knew these expressions, and preferred to describe 
the act otherwise. As regards the last part of his version 
(“he delivered up his spirit”) an obvious reason for his 
preference suggests itself. The Johannine phrase brings out, 
more clearly than those of the Synoptists, the notion of 
martyrdom or self-sacrifice. But what as to the “reclining” 
of “the head”? Some may at first assume (as perhaps R. V. 
“bowed his head”) that the physical act of bending the head 
(“iclining,” not “veclining”) is mentioned as typical of 
resignation or worship (1462 a). Their second thought may 
be that resignation and worship are not so prominent in the 
Johannine conception of Christ as the higher feeling of absolute 
and unalterable filial devotion. 

[1454] In fact, however, neither that first assumption about 
“inclining” nor that second thought about antecedent prob- 
ability ought to have come so soon into our minds. The 
first thought should have been, What does xrivw Kepaddy 
mean elsewhere in Greek literature and more particularly 
in any Greek literature likely to be studied by John? Here 
a surprise awaits us. For Stephen’s Thesaurus gives no 
instance of the phrase, under either of the two Greek words, 
The phrase is also absent from the Concordance to the LXX, 
though each of the two words, singly, is extremely common. 
There is indeed abundant mention of “bowing” in the Bible, 
but the LXX and other translators never use this phrase for it. 
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One reason appears for its non-use when we find Luke 
describing certain women as “bending («Aivw) their faces” 
to the ground; for this suggests that “face” would be used 
in mentioning the “bending forward” or “bowing,” whereas 
“head” would be used in “bending dackward” or “ reclining.” 
“Recline,” indeed, is the most natural meaning, because the 
verb is used so frequently in Greek for “reclining on a couch, 
or bed,” the active, xAivw, being sometimes used to mean 
“cause to lie down!,’ and the noun, «divn, being frequently used 
in N.T., as well as elsewhere, for “ couch.” 

[1455] From the grammatical and literary point of view, 
then—which is also the scientific point of view—the phrase 
should mean “vecline the head” in sleep, and there is not a 
particle of literary evidence for any other conclusion. But 
it may be urged that “from a common sense point of view” 
this meaning is out of the question, because “reclining the 
head in sleep” cannot possibly be intended by John, and 


? 


“bowing the head in meek submission” is absolutely re- 
quired. 

[1456] This may be “common sense,” but it is certainly 
not in accordance with the Johannine “sense” of what is fit 
and seemly for the Messiah. For where, in the whole of the 
Fourth Gospel, shall we find Him doing anything in “meek 
submission”? He is zot “meek?,’ not at least in the usual 
sense of the term. Nor does He ever “submit” to the 
Father’s will. It is His “food*®” to do it. The first words 
of the Evangelist’s Prologue tell us that the Logos was “ with 
God,” and its last words identify the Logos with “the Only- 
begotten,” who is “72x the bosom of the Father” Almost every 





1 Eurip. Ad. 268 péOere péOeré pw? dn, kdivare p’, “let me lie down,” 
Orest. 227 kNivov p? és ervnv, “lay me down on the bed.” 

2 [1456 a] Where Mt. xxi. 5 quotes Zech. ix. 9 “meek and riding upon 
an ass,” Jn xii. 15, quoting the same prophecy, omits “ meek.” 

3 Jn iv. 34. 
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subsequent page contains some doctrine suggesting that the 
home of the Son is the home, or immediate presence, of the 
Father; that He came from this home to do the Father’s 
will; that He is “going to the Father” because the work 
is on the point of completion; and that He was from the 
beginning, and is, “one with the Father.” What more 
natural, then, not indeed for a common-place writer, but for 
such a one as we are considering, that he should connect the cry 
“It is finished” with the statement that the Son, in finishing 
the Father’s work, found at last that perfect rest which He 
could never find on earth? Other martyrs, such as Stephen, 
might be described as “falling asleep,” but this would have 
been inappropriate for the Johannine character of the Son 
of God, the Strength of Israel, who can “neither slumber nor 
sleep,” but who might well be described as laying His head 
to rest on the bosom of the Father. 

[1457] Chrysostom’s interpretation, though it does not 
expressly say that the phrase means “rest,” does clearly 
distinguish it from bowing the head in token of submission ; 
for he mentions it as an indication that our Lord acted “with 
authority.’ Moreover he contrasts the action with that of 
ordinary men who, as he says, “recline the head” after 
breathing their last, whereas Christ did it before’: and surely 





1 [1457 a] Chrysost. ad loc. AaBdy ody now, TeréXeora. Eides arapayos 
kai per’ eLovoias mdvta mpdtrovra; Kal rd eEns S€ rovro Soi. "Eretdy yap 
mata amrnpticOn, KAwas Thy Kehadny (ovde yap arn Tpoonwro), TO wvedpa 
apne, rovréotw, dméuke. Kairos od peTaro Krivat THY Kehadiy Td exmvedoa 
evrava 8€ rovvavriov. Ode yap ered) e&émvevoev, exdAuve Tv Kepadny, 
Omep ef) nudv yiverar: ad emevor) exAwe Tiv Keadnv, tore é&érveuce. 
Av év mdavrav ednracev 6 evayyehioris OTe TOO mayvros Kipwos avros Fr. 

[14574] It may, however, be urged against Chrysostom that the 
position of a man lying, or sitting up, in bed, is quite different from that 
of one crucified, and that, in the latter case, the head must be zuclined 
Jorward in death. I have seen one modern French realistic picture 
of the Crucifixion representing the head so bent down that the face is 
hardly visible. But (1) that attitude, as far as I know, is quite exceptional 
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it must be admitted that the usual course with a dying man 
(1462 a—c) would be that his head would bend dackward or 
stdeward, not forward in the act of “ bowing.” 

[1458] Possibly it may be objected that the universally 
admitted usage of Matthew, and of Luke, and the apparent 
interpretation of Chrysostom, do not constitute sufficient 
evidence of the use of «Aivw Kehadny in the sense “lay one’s 
head to rest” to establish the conclusion that John used it 
thus. But the reply is that the evidence, so far as it goes, tends 
indisputably to that conclusion, and that there is no evidence 
at all derivable from Greek literature to justify the supposition 
that he used it in any other sense’. The verdict “insufficient 
evidence” on the one side is, therefore, met by the verdict 
“no evidence at all” on the other. The right course would 
seem to be, either to mark the passage as corrupt and leave it 
untranslated, or to translate it in accordance with such evidence 
as at present exists. 


§5. Lnferences 


[1459] From the facts above stated it follows that, 
whereas the grammar of the Fourth Gospel may be in large 
measure studied by itself, the vocabulary of that Gospel— 
though often capable of being illustrated and elucidated from 





in the pictures of the Crucifixion ; (2) it seems possible that the head— 
being, as Chrysostom says, “not nailed to [the cross]”—would have 
freedom to droop backwards, or at all events sidewards, under the 
relaxing touch of death, in an attitude of rest as distinct from an attitude 
of submission: and that is all that is needed to satisfy the linguistic 
requirements, namely that cAw# means “bend in rest,” not “bend in 
resignation.” 

1 (1458 a] The only basis for the hypothesis that John may have used 
rive kepadny to mean “ bow the head (in resignation)” is that which may 
be obtained from translations of the Greek. It is very natural that 
translators should take the phrase to mean “bow.” Such a view would 
harmonize with the spirit of Roman imperialism. It might also seem to 
some to suit the Synoptic character of Christ. But it certainly does not 
harmonize with the Johannine character. 
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Johannine sources alone—will sometimes not be fully under- 
stood without reference to the vocabulary of the Synoptists. 
Hence we shall proceed to study John’s use of words from 
two points of view, first the Johannine, then the Synoptic. 

[1460] We shall begin with one clue-word, so to speak, 
“believe ”»—which pervades the whole of the Fourth Gospel 
in such a way that to follow the Evangelist’s use of it is to 
trace, in brief, the development of his doctrine as well as the 
methods of his style. From a summary of passages about 
“believing ” we shall try to gain a general view of the writer’s 
use of words—his repetitions of the same word in the same 
phrase, his repetitions of the same word in a slightly different 
form of the phrase, his repetitions of the same (or nearly the 
same) phrase with a slightly different form of the word. 
From “believe” we shall pass to other words, and especially 
to those that are synonymous, treating them in the same way 
and always keeping in view the author’s general intention 
in the use of the word as well as the meaning of the particular 
passage under discussion. 

[1461] In the next place we shall compare the vocabulary 
of the Fourth Gospel with those of the Triple, Double, and 
Single, Traditions of the Synoptists. As regards the Triple 
Tradition, this will be done negatively, as well as positively. 
That is to say, we shall shew what words John does zof¢ use 
though they are frequent in the Synoptists, as well as what 
he does use although the Synoptists rarely or never use them. 
The statistics of these uses must of course be expressed by 
bare numbers: but the footnotes to many of these numbers 
will quote passages of importance containing the words, and 
will adduce facts bearing upon their interpretation. Some of 
these footnotes will be intended to suggest research rather 
than demonstrate conclusion. 

[1462] For example, under the head of “Remission of 
sins,” connected by Mark and Luke with John the Baptist, 
it will be shewn (1690 a—Z) that Matthew omits it there ; 
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that he also substitutes “debts” for “sins” (the same Hebrew 
word having either meaning) in his version of the Lord’s Prayer; 
and that the Greek word Aphesis, or Remission, was the word 
regularly applied to the Remission of Debts in the Sabbatical 
Year—contended for by Jeremiah and Nehemiah, but recently 
abrogated (so it is said) by Hillel the venerated head of the 
Pharisees. In its bearing on the Fourth Gospel this detail 
is not of great importance (except as explaining why the 
author may have avoided the term, deeming it to be obscure 
or misunderstood). But it might have important bearings on 
the history of the origin of the Church, and possibly—for us 
now—upon its prospective development 1. 





* [1462 2] As regards Jn xix. 30 (R.V.) “bowed his head,” it should 
be noted that “bow” and “head” together, in the English O.T. Con- 
cordance, occur six times, and always in connexion with worship 
expressed or implied: “bow down” and “head” occur four times 
similarly, and once apparently in a bad sense (Is. lviii. 5) “to dow down 
his head as a bulrush.” 

[1462 4] I have not found cAivw xcepadjy in the very copious Indices 
to Aristotle and Lucian. The suggestion that the phrase simply meant 
“the head drooped in death” appears to me to ignore two considerations. 
(1) If a Greek author meant this, he would have used—as //éad xiii. 543 
éxhiv6n & érépwoe xapn—the passive, and all the more certainly because 
the passive may mean (//éad vii. 254 ékAiv6n) “bent his body,” so that 
the active is only used in very few instances to mean “lay ona couch,” 
“Jay to rest,” “lean anything” etc. (2) Even if xdivw xepadyy could 
mean “J droop my head,” such a phrase—appropriate enough in Homer 
or Virgil, Hippocrates or Galen, to describe the death of a warrior or 
a patient—could not have been used by the author of the Fourth Gospel 
to describe the outward sign of the spiritual departure of the Son of 
God to the bosom of the Father. 

[1462 c] In 1457 a, the extract from Chrys., after ékmvedoa, prob. om. 
by error (Cramer) yivera, dAAad pera 70 exrvedoa Td Kiva. We may 
fairly presume that Chrys.—when saying (in effect) “he act occurred with 
Him, before death ; with us, it occurs after death”—repeats «iva for 
brevity, to denote the “ac¢,” though, strictly speaking, the act of Christ 
was kXiva, the act with us is «Ac@jva (not indeed being an “act” at all, 


_?™ but a passive relaxing of the muscles). 
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CHAPTER? I 


“BELIEVING” 


§1. “Believing, or, “ trusting,’ a key-word in the 
Fourth Gospel 


[1463] The Johannine use of the word “believe” deserves 
a separate consideration for two reasons. In the first place, 
in a work dealing with Johannine grammar and vocabulary, 
the word is of special importance because the Evangelist uses 
it in various phrases and with various constructions in such a 
way as to throw light upon his general style and method of 
composition. In the next place, he exhibits “believing” in 
so many different phases, attributes it (in different phases) to 
so many persons and classes, assigns so many sayings about 
it to our Lord Himself, and makes so many evangelistic 
comments about it in his own person, that a summary of the 
Johannine dicta about “believing,” amounting almost to a 
summary of the Gospel itself, may give a clue to its scheme 
and motive. 

[1464] Look at the Gospel as a drama, and you will find 
that few of the leading characters are not placed at some 
time in such circumstances as to shew us—or make us ask— 
what, or whom, and how, and why, they “believed,” or why, 
and what, and whom, they were exhorted to believe. The 
Baptist himself, though he soon disappears from the scene, is 
connected with the very first mention of the word because his 
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rudimentary work was to: produce “belief!” After that, 
Nathanael is gently reproved—apparently for believing too 
easily», Then came the “glory” of Christ at Cana, and “his 
disciples believed in him®,” Many at Jerusalem “believe,” or 
“trust,” because of His signs; but—a strange play upon the 
word—Christ “did not ¢vwst himself to them4” Nicodemus 
and the Samaritan woman are instructed in believing or 
exhorted to believe’, The nobleman, pleading for his sick 
child, is told that people in his condition “will not believe” 
without “signs and wonders.” But he does believe—*“ himself 
and his whole house*’.” Then Peter makes his confession, 
“We completely believe and know.” He says “we,” and 
speaks in the name of “the Twelve.” Yet Christ has said to 
the disciples “there are some of you that believe not”; and 
now He declares that one of the Twelve “is a devil’.” After 
this, “ many” of the multitude, “many” of “the Jews,” the 
man born blind, Martha, “many even of the rulers” (after a 
fashion)—all, in turn, believe or avow belief® In the Last 
Discourse, Philip and the disciples are stimulated to believe ; 
and they confidently protest their belief just before their 
Master warns them that they will abandon Him®. It is also 
said that the world is to be judged because men “do not 
believe”.” Finally, in His Last Prayer, the Lord declares 
that the disciples “have believed” and prays that the world 
“may believe,” 

[1465] Speaking in his own person, and describing the 
Passion, the Evangelist breaks off from his narrative to 
protest that he “sayeth true” “that ye also may believe®” 
After the Resurrection there is a curious repetition of tra- 
ditions about “seeing” and “ believing.” It is said that “the 





viz 
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6 iv. 48,53. 7 vi.64—70, 8 vii. 31, Vill. 30, ix. 38, xi. 27, xii. 42. 
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other disciple” (but not Peter his companion) “saw and 
believed.” Thomas says “If I see not...... I will not delzeve”; 
and Christ’s last use of the word is in a solemn combination 
of blessing and warning, “ Blessed are they that have mot seen 
and believed.’ Then immediately follows the Evangelist’s 
statement, “These things have been written that ye may 
believe...and that, believing, ye may have life in his name?”: 
and this is the Evangelist’s last dictum about “ believing.” 

[1466] Almost the only leading characters not connected 
with the word “believe” are Mary the sister of Lazarus and 
Mary Magdalene. These are not said to believe in anyone or 
in anything nor do they ever use the word. But both “ weep®” 
in the Lord’s presence. And the weeping of one precedes the 
weeping of Jesus and the Raising of Lazarus ; the weeping of 
the other precedes the first manifestation of the Risen Saviour 
Hirnself. Do not all these widely differing facts converge to 
the conclusion that the Evangelist recognises many kinds and 
shades of believing and desires to subordinate it, even at its 
highest, to some still higher process of receiving spiritual 
truth ? 


§2. Why John prefers “ believe Caton belies” 


[1467] The Synoptic Vocabulary shews that John ee 
uses the noun “faith,” “belief,” or “trust,” but that he com-. 
pensates for this by an abundant use of the verb “have faith,” 
“believe,” or “trust.” His reason for doing this may be 
illustrated by two passages in Mark. One of these gives, as 
part of Christ’s first public utterance, the words “ Believe in the 
Gospel,’ not repeated in any shape by the parallel Matthew or 
Luke and unique in N.T.* Another is (lit.) “Have [the] 
faith of God,’ where the context refers to the uprooting of 





1 xx, 3, 25), 29- De Mile DP oab, Se Oe Vill 
4 Mki. 15, SS “Azs (2.2. God’s) Gospel”; 4 and fom. “ in,” and so 
does Origen (Huet ii. 150). 
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trees or mountains and teaches that everything—but possibly 
the meaning is every spiritual thing—will be granted to faith’. 
Here again the other Synoptists deviate from Mark. Matthew 
omits the words “of God,” and says “If ye have faith”: Luke, 
in a different context, has “If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard seed?.” 

[1468] These textual divergences are very natural. The 
influx of wonder-working faith into the Christian Church must 
have been felt much more definitely than it could be ex- 
pressed. Men were conscious that “faith” had led them from 
death into life. Yet some found it difficult to explain to 
others precisely why they had “faith.” The First Epistle of 
St Peter bids converts be ready to “ give a reason” for the 
“hope” that was in them: so, the Fourth Evangelist might 
naturally desire to help Christians to “ give a reason” when 
they were asked to explain or describe the faith that was in 
them : “Why, and what, or whom, or in whom, or to whom, 
or to what, do you trust?” This he does by substituting the 
verb for the Synoptic noun and by adding various objects or 
modifying phrases answering these questions. 


§ 3. “Believing,” in the Old Testament 


[1469] The Hebrew verb, “trust,” or “ believe,” is radi- 
cally connected with the words “support,” “nourish,” “ foster- 
father,” “foster-mother,” “ nurse,” “pillar (of a house)*.” In 
the Passive, it means “ supported,” “confirmed,” “steadfast.” 
In the Causal, it means “stand firm, “trust,” “believe = but 
“believe” in a moral sense, not a mere act of the intellect. 
The best (or least inadequate) rendering is often “ trusts 





1 Mk xi. 22 eyere miotw Oeot: a and & om. Oeov, D has ei exete wiotw 
Tov Oeov, S a b etc. ins. «(—conforming the text to Mt. or Lk. 

2 Mt. xxi. 21 édy exnte, Lk. xvii. 6 ef exere. 

3 For these and the following facts relating to the Hebrew forms see 
Gesen. 52 foll. 
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because our English “trust” is connected etymologically with 
“true,” and with words suggestive of firmness and confidence. 
The Hebrew aman, “support,” is connected with our amen 
(an utterance of “confirmation”) and with the Hebrew emeth, 
“truth,” and dmoun “master-workman,” the word applied 
in Proverbs to the Wisdom that cooperated with God in the 
Creation’. This Hebrew “trust” differs widely from that 
kind of belief (upon more or less of evidence) which we mean 
in English when we say “I delzeve it is about half past two.” 
[1470] In Hebrew, one may trust (1) absolutely, (2) “to” 
a person or thing, (3) “in” a person or thing, or (4) “that” 
a statement is true. The third of these constructions is 
usually employed in describing trust in God’, eg. “And he 
[Abraham] ¢rusted in the Lord and he counted it to him for 
righteousness.” But the LX X—rendering Abraham’s “trusting” 
by micteva, which ts never followed by a preposition in classical 
Greek*—has “he trusted the Lord” (dat.). This often-quoted 
passage reveals the general inability of classical Greek to 
represent Semitic traditions about “¢vwst” in God. Now and 
then, especially with a negative, the translators of O.T. use 
“in” to denote that Israel did zo¢ “stand fast, or trust, 2% 
God‘”; but, as a rule, they are content with the dative to 
represent doth of the Hebrew prepositions. As for the Greek 
“to,” “trust 70,’ micrevew eis, it is never thus used by 


ihe XX. 





1 Prov. villi. 30. 

2 Gesen. 53a “the usual construction with God Gn. xv. 6.” 

3 Steph. 

4 [1470 a] With negative in Ps. lxxviii. 22 “ because they trusted not 
in (3) (év) God and hoped not in (3) (em/) his salvation,” Jer. xii. 6 “trust 
not zz (4) them” (comp. Sir. xxxii. 21 “Trust not zz (3) the way,” pi 
miotevons ev 6d); without negative in Ps. cvi. 12 (R.V.) “then believed 
they his words,” Dan. vi. 23 (Theod.) R.V. “ because he had trusted in his 
God” (A om. ev). 

[14704] ’Ewi never occurs with w. in LXX except in Wisd. xii. 2 
mw. emt oé (i.e. God). 
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[1471] Besides this inadequacy in Greek construction 
there is inadequacy in the Greek verb itself to represent 
the moral meanings of the Hebrew verb in its different forms 
and its associations with firmness and stability. When Isaiah, 
playing on these shades of meaning, says “If ye be not firm 
[22 faith] ye shall surely not be made firm [in fact|” (ze. “if 
ye will not deleve ye shall not be established”) the LXX has, 
for the latter clause, “ye shall surely not understand!”: and 
a similar saying in Chronicles “ Believe in Jehovah and ye 
shall be confirmed” (lit. “ Be firm in Jehovah and ye shall be 
made firm”) is rendered by the LXX “ Trust in Jehovah 
and ye shall be ¢vusted,” perhaps meaning “ ye shall be proved 
trustworthy *.” 


§ 4. “Believing,” in Philo 


[1472] Philo, being a Greek in language but a Jew in 
faith and theological tradition, shares in the linguistic in- 
adequacies of the LXX (which seemed to him an inspired 
version of the Hebrew) but shews a Jewish sense that 
Abraham’s “trust” was something more than Greek “be- 
lieving.” Traces of this appear in his frequent mention, or 
implication, of the instability of all other “trust” as compared 
with the firmness or stability of trust in God: “It is best to 
trust completely (wemierevxévar) to God and not to the misty 
reasonings and the wwstab/e imaginations [of men]. Abraham, 
at all events, trusted to God and was esteemed righteous?” : 
“He [Abraham] saw into the wzfixedness and unsettledness of 
material being when he recognised the unfaltering stability 
that attends true BEING, to which [stability] he is said to 
have completely trusted*.”” The praise of Abraham’s faith is 
justified, he says, because nothing is so difficult or so righteous 





1 Is. vil. 9 odd€ py ovvare, Sym. Siapeveire, Theod. muotevbeinre. 

2 Chr. xx. 20 evmicrevOnoecde, comp. Sir. i. 15, XXXVI. 21. 

° Philo i. 132 quoting Gen. xv. 6 as Sixawos evopicbn. 

4 [1472.2] Philo i. 273 ...avidputov Kal dotatov Kareide riv yéveow OTe 
Tv mept TO dv dvevdoiacroy eyvw BeBadrnra “ Aéyerae memiorevkéva.” 
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as “to anchor oneself firmly and unchangeably upon true 
BEING alone.” In the course of a long eulogy on it, he says 
that “the only good thing that is void of falsehood and stable 
is the faith that is toward God” or “the faith toward true 
BEING®.” Elsewhere he calls this faith “knowledge,” and 
again connects it with stability :—not that Abraham could 
obtain the knowledge of God’s essence, he says, but he 
obtained clearer impressions of His Being and Providence, 
“Wherefore also he is said to have been the first to have 
‘trusted God, since he was the first to have an unaltering and 
stable conception, how that there exists One Cause, the 
Highest, providing for the world and all things therein. And, 
having obtained knowledge, the most stable of the virtues, he 
obtained at the same time all the rest®.” 

[1473] All these extracts bear on one passage of 
Scripture—that which describes the faith of Abraham. But 
they suffice to shew that, in the middle of the first century, 
a non-Christian Jew would have great difficulty in conveying 
to Greeks all that was meant by the Hebrew “trust” when 
it meant “trust in God.” This difficulty would be greatly 
increased by the influx of so stupendous a revelation as the 
Incarnation; and we have now to see how the earliest 
Christian writers grappled with it. 





Mangey prints 7 as the object of 7.: but we might read 7) Néyerar “ merior- 
evxévat,” “in which respect he is said to have ‘believed.’” For the perf. 
(here and i. 132) comp. Demosth. 2 Philipp. § 6 of Oappodvres kal 
memuotevkotes a’t@ and (Steph.) Philostr. Epzst. 40 memioreveas ceauty 
kat teOappnkas, 2.é. “trust absolutely.” 

1 Philo i. 486 7o emi pov TO byte BeBaiws Kai axdivds dppeiv. This 
illustrates the use of éwi quoted above (14704) from Wisd. xii. 2. 

2 Philo ii. 39 pdovoy ovv aevdes kal BéBaov ayabdov 7 mpos Tov Gedy 
miotts, and tHv mpos TO Ov sriotwy. 

3 [14720] Philo ii. 442 «al od mpdrepov avjxev 7} Tpavorépas aBetv 
pavragias...ris Umdp£ews avrov Kal mpovoias 7 Sixawov. Aw Kai miorevoa 
héeyerat TO Oe@ mparos, em evd7 Kai mparos akhu7 Kai BeBaiay eoxev UmoAnwuy, 
@s or év airwov TO dvwrdTw, Kai mpovoet TOU TE KOTpoU Kal Tay ev avTO. 
Krnodpevos d€ éemiotnpny thy aper@v BeBavordrny, ovveKTaTo Kai Tas a\\as 


‘Cone. 
a7vragas. 
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Thee 


§5. “Believing, in the New T. estament, excluding 
the Fourth Gospel 


[1474] The Epistles to the Thessalonians and the Corin- 
thians rarely use mictedw except absolutely’, and never with 
“ Christ,” “in Christ” etc: but the Epistle to the Galatians, 
before quoting the words about Abraham’s “trust” and 
righteousness,” says “We trusted to (e’s) Christ Jesus that we 
might be made righteous (Ocxavwdmuev) from trust in Christ 
(é« mictews Xpictod)” and then quotes “Abraham trusted 
God (dat.) and it was reckoned to him for righteousness?,” 
The Epistle to the Romans begins by quoting the text 
“Abraham ¢rusted God (dat.)...”; it then speaks of him as 
“trusting on (ért with accus.) him that maketh righteous the 

ungodly,” and then, “ But [having regard or looking] to (eis 
- 8) the promise of God he doubted not through trustlessness 
but was filled with power by trust...but it was written...also 
for our sakes...who ¢rust on (emt with accus.) him that raised 
Jesus our Lord from the dead4” Later on, quoting Isaiah, 
“He that ¢rusteth shall not make haste,” the Apostle twice 
follows a version of the LXX in an erroneous insertion “ He 





‘ The active alone is discussed in the following pages : meorever Oat, 
“to be believed” or “to be entrusted with,” is not considered. 

* [1474 a] It is always absolute in these Epistles except 1 Thess. 
iv. 14 “If we trust that Jesus died and rose again,” 2 Thess. ii. 11 “that 
they should trust a lie,” ii. 12 “those who have not trusted the truth,” 
I Cor. xiii. 7 “trusteth [in] all things (mdvra).” 

3 (14740) Gal. ii. 16, iii.6. In the early portion of this chapter—for 
the sake of indicating the differences of Greek phrase, and the different 
shades of meaning of the Greek verb—morevew will be rendered “trust”: 
w. avTe, “trust him,” a. én’ adrdy (or, rarely, air@) “trust on him,” zr. es 
avrév, “trust Zo him.” But the reader must be warned that “ trust unto, 
or zzto him” would be a more adequate rendering of x. eis, if only it were 
English. It implies “looking trustfully unto,” or perhaps sometimes 
“passing zzéo” (1475, 1517). 

* Rom. iv. 3, 5, 24. 
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that crusteth on him (dat. én’ abto)'”; but, speaking in his 
own person he says, “ How shall they call on him Zo (eis) 
whom they have not ¢rusted*?” and he tells the Philippians? 
that to them “it is given not only to ¢rust to (eis) him but 
also to suffer for him 4.” 

[1475] In what sense does the Apostle use “ Zo,” or “zxZo,” 
with “trust,” contrary to Greek usage? Does he mean that, as 
a convert is baptized zz¢o Christ®, so, by the spiritual act of 
“trust,” his personality passes into that of Christ? Or does he 
mean that the convert “trustfully /ooks to Christ,’—a thought 
that seemed to be implied in the statement that Abraham “ [/ook- 
ing| to the promise of God...was filled with power by trust” ? 
The latter is suggested by the Pauline noun-phrases “ the ¢rus¢ 
to (eis) Christ,” “the dove to (eis) all®.” It is also favoured by the 
Petrine expression, “ Zo whom, for the moment [indeed] not 
seeing, yet trusting?” —which implies that “trusting” means 
“looking ¢o Christ with the eye of trust,” as also later on, 
“that your trust and hope may be ¢o God*.” Compare the 
Epistle to the Hebrews “ looking only to (apopavres eis) Jesus 
the chief leader and perfecter of our faith,’ which resembles 








1 Rom. ix. 33, quoting Is. xxviii. 16 (NAQ have this ; it probably 
arose from conflating “not” as “to him” (779a)), rep. Rom. x. II. 

‘Rom, x. 1A: $Pinil 12.20: 

4 [1474c] The First Epistle to Timothy has i. 16 “them that are 
destined to trust om (émi with dat.) him /o (eis) eternal life.” Here the 
writer might use ei because he was going to use e/s in a different sense 
later on. But ési with the dative is contrary to Pauline usage (except in 
quoting). The dat. is used in 2 Tim. i. 12 oiSa @ remioreva and Tit. iii. 8 
oi memiotevkores Oeg. 

5 [1475 2] Rom. vi. 3 “‘as many as were baptized zu¢o (eis) Christ 
Jesus were baptized zfo (eis) his death,” 1 Cor. x. 2 “they all baptized 
themselves (€Bartioavro) zuto (eis) Moses,” 1 Cor. xii. 13 “were all 
baptized zzo one body,” Gal. iii. 27 “for as many of you as were baptized 
into Christ.” 

6 Col. ii. 5 rhs eis Xp. wigtews, i. 4 THY ayamny [nv exere] els mavras, 
Philem. 5 rv miotw fv exes eis (Marg. mpos) rov Kupuov. 

7 1 Pet. i. 8 eis Ov dpre pr) OpOvrTes muotevortes Oe... 

8 y Pet. i. 21 thy m. bpav k. eAmida eiva eis Oedv. 
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the doctrine of Epictetus that we are to “look only to (apop- 
ares eis) God in all things great or small.” 

[1476] In the Acts—besides occasional instances of the 
dative—trust on (é/)” occurs along with “trust to (ets) 22 
In the former, éwi is used, not with the dative as in Isaiah 
(NAQ) but with the accusative. The dative would mean 
“vesting on,” the accusative “coming to rest on ”; and the 
latter might imply “ decoming a convert” which is perhaps the 
meaning in three passages. The Epistle to the Hebrews, 
though it very frequently uses the noun “trust” (which it 
defines as being “that which gives substantiality to the things 
one is hoping for”) uses the verb only twice, once absolutely 
and once with 671’—a construction apparently very rare in 
classical Greek’ The Epistle of St James indicates that 
Christians had begun to discuss the relation between “trust ” 
(or “belief”) and “works”; and—before quoting “ Abraham 
believed God ”—it twice uses the verb so as to warn its 
readers that “believing” may be non-moral: “Thou believest 
that God is one...the devils also deleve and tremble®.” 





1 [1475 4] Heb. xii. 2, Epict. ii. 19. 29. ‘Agopay eis=“look away from 
[other things] to.” Epictetus says about his ideal Hercules (ili. 24. 16), 
“For he had heard not as mere talk [but as truth] that Zeus is the Father 
of men: yes, he thought Him and called Him his Father, and looking only 
towards Him (pds exeivov dpopdv) he regulated his every action (€mparrey 
a émparte).” 

2 (1476 a] In Acts ix. 42, xl. 17, xvi. 31, m. émi= “become a convert,” 
in Acts xxii. 19 “believers.” In Acts x. 43 m. eis describes the means for 
remission of sins, xiv. 23 eis év TeTLOTEVKELGaY Seems to express intense 
trust as the preparation for a dangerous enterprise, xix. 4 is doubtful, 
since eis rév “I. (1) may be a resumptive repetition of eis (“with reference 
to”) rov epydpuevor, or (2) may depend on moreiooow. 

3 [1476 4] Heb. iv. 3, xi. 6. The latter, requiring a belief that God 
‘is” and that He “‘rewards,” is like Philo’s definition of Abraham’s faith 
(1472) concerning the dmapés of God and concerning the fact that He 
7 POVoel, 

* [1476 c] Steph. quotes no instance of m. Ort, but comp. Epictet. 
fragm. 3 «i Bove ayabos eciva Tp@Tov micrevoov ért kakos ei, and 
Xen. Hiero i. 37 has mioredoa foll. by as. 

5 Jas- il. 19 (62s),.23. 


‘ 
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[1477] In the Synoptists we have seen above (1467) that 
Mark is not exactly followed by Matthew or Luke in the two 
precepts that he attributes to our Lord, “ Trust in the Gospel” 
and “Have trust in God.” We must now add that ¢he 
Triple Tradition does not agree in a single saying of Christ, 
using this verb’, Also, as regards the noun “trust,” the only 
verbatim agreement in the Triple Tradition in the words of 
Christ is in the saying to the woman with the issue, “Thy 
trust hath saved thee®.” 








1 [1477 a] The only triple agreement about “trusting” is in a passage 
where the chief priests and elders express their fear that Jesus may 
condemn them for not “trusting” the Baptist, Mk xi. 31, Mt. xxi. 25, 
Lk. xx. 5, “If we say from heaven, he will say, Why [then] did ye not trust 
him?” Other instances are peculiar to two Evangelists or to one: for 
example, Mk v. 36, Lk. viii. 50 “only trust” is om. by Mt. Mk xiii. 21, 
Mt. xxiv. 23 “trust [them] not” is om. by Lk. (the rep. in Mt. xxiv. 26 
“trust [them] not” is om. by Mk as well as Lk.). At the end of the 
Healing of the Centurion’s servant, Mt. viii. 13 “As thou hast trusted, so 
be it” is om. by the parall. Lk. and so is Mt. xxi. 32 “Ye did not trust 
him...the harlots trusted him...that ye might trust him” om. in the parall. 
Lk. vii. 2g—30. Mt. ix. 28 “trust ye that I am able to do this?” occurs in 
a miracle peculiar to Mt. After the Resurrection, “trust on” occurs in 
a tradition peculiar to Lk. xxiv. 25 “slow of heart to trust on (7. emi with 
dat.) all that the prophets have spoken.” The words “ He that shall have 
trusted and shall have been baptized,” and “these signs shall follow them 
that shall have trusted,” are in the Mark Appendix (Mk xvi. 16—17). 

2 [14774] Mk v. 34, Mt. ix. 22, Lk. viii. 48. There is also an 
agreement, though not verbatim, in Mk iv. 40 “ Have ye not yet trust?” 
Lk. viii. 25 has “Where is your ¢vws¢?” and Mt. viii. 26 “O ye of little 
trust.” In Mk x. 52 (Bartimaeus), Lk. xviii. 42, “thy ¢rust hath saved 
thee” the words are om. by the parall. Mt. xx. 34 (¢wo blind men), but in 
another healing of two blind men Mt. ix. 29 has “let it be according to 
your Zrust.” In Mt. xv. 28 “O woman, great is thy ¢vust,” the parall. 
Mk vii. 29 has “on account of this word, go thy way.” Where Mt. xxiil. 
23 has “kindness (éAeos) and trust” the parall. Lk. xi. 42 has ‘the love of 
God.” But the Double Tradition agrees in Mt. viii. 10, Lk. vii. 9 “I have 
not found so great ¢rus¢...in Israel,” and Mt. xvii. 20, Lk. xvii. 6 “ ¢rust as 
a grain of mustard seed.” As regards Mk xi. 22 and parall., see 1467. 
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§6. <Antecedent probability of a restatement of the 
doctrine of “ believing” 


[1478] Reviewing the New Testament doctrines con- 
cerning “faith,” “trust,” or “belief,” apart from the Fourth 
Gospel, as they would present themselves to an Evangelist 
writing at the end of the first century, we see that he might 
naturally desire to supplement them. He might wish to 
guard his readers against attaching too much importance to 
that kind of “faith” which, in practice, produced wonderful 
cures of disease—as St Paul cautions the Corinthians, “ Though 
I have faith so that I could move mountains, it profiteth me 
nothing’.” Again, there was a danger that some might take 
the faith of Abraham to be little more than a belief that God 
would give him his heart’s desire, quite apart from the 
goodness or badness of that desire?» To meet this, it would 
be well to shew what Abraham’s faith really implied’. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews had defined faith, and we know from 





1 [1478 a] 1 Cor. xiii. 2: comp. Mt. vii. 22 “In thy name have we cast 
out devils” (uttered by those whom the Lord rejects) and see Christ’s 
answer to the Seventy when they say (Lk. x. 17) “Even the devils 
are subject to us in thy name.” 

* [1478 4] Irenaeus parallels the faith of Abraham with that of 
Christians thus (iv. 21. 1) “illo quidem credente futuris quasi jam factis 
propter repromissionem Dei: nobis quoque similiter per fidem speculan- 
tibus eam quae est in Regno haereditatem propter repromissionem Dei.” 
But the Jews believed that Abraham left his country as a martyr and exile 
at God’s command in order to preserve the worship of the One God: and 
the Targum taught that he had been cast into a fiery furnace by Nimrod 
in order to make him apostatize. The trust of Abraham, then, was 
a trust that the kingdom of God established in his heart would be 
established, through his descendants, in all the world—a very different 
thing from the mere belief that he would have a son in his old age from 
his wife Sarah. 

% Jn viii. 56 “Atbraham rejoiced exceedingly in order that (2097) he 
might see my day; and he saw it and was glad.” 
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Clement of Alexandria! that some very early Christians 
added a second definition. Probably there were many defini- 
tions. St Paul had spoken much about the worthlessness of 
“works of the law,” and the value of “faith,” even before works?. 
St James had said that “faith without works” was “dead®.” 
Both had argued truly; but they appeared to differ. The 
Fourth Evangelist might feel that, without arguing, a Gospel 
might set forth Christ’s doctrine of trust in a Father in such a 
way as to reconcile these apparently conflicting statements. 
[1479] Lastly, the writer we have in view would probably 
have some regard to the difficulties of Greek believers 
including the educated classes, and to their notions about 
“faith” or “belief.” “Whatever we believe,” said Aristotle, 
“comes to us through syllogism or induction*”: how could this 
be reconciled with any Christian doctrine of believing? Un- 
fortunately we have no Celsus in the first century to represent 
Greek scepticism. But St Paul’s words, “the Jews desire 
signs, and the Greeks seek after wisdom,” and the absence 
or insignificance of “faith” and “believing” in the teaching of 
Epictetus’, and the statement of Clement of Alexandria’ that 





1 [1478 c] Clem. Alex. 432 calls it “ voluntary preconception, an assent 
of reverence for God,” mpdAnus Exovowos, JeoreBelas cvykardbeots. Then 
he adds the definition of Heb. xi. 1. Then he says (433) “ But others 
have explained (dmédexay) faith as a uniting assent to an unseen object 
(apavots mpdyparos évwrixny cvykardbecw).” He derives faith from ordows 
(? as a contraction of éwioraois) calling it (629) “a settlement of our 
soul concerning true BEING (rjyv mepi rd by ordow THs Wuxns Hpav).” 
By a “uniting” assent, he means “that which makes a man at one” with 
the Word, (635) “To trust to (ets) Him and through Him (6v airod) is to 
become—being undistractedly made one (drepiomdorws Evotpevor) in 
Him—a single being (povadikdv).” See Hort and Mayor on Clem. 899. 

2 Rom. iii. 20—28, iv. 2—6, ix. 11, 32, xi. 6. SS asraie7. 

4 Aristot. Anal. Prior. ii. 25 (23). Dit (Clg, ty 2, 

6 [1479 2] Epictetus has (Fragm. § 3) “If you wish to become good, 
first believe that you are bad,” but miuarevdw does not appear in the Index 
of Schweighauser exc. as 7. ri rvs in a corrupt passage (i. 26. 14). 

7 [1479 4] Clem. Alex. 432 riotis d€, nv duaBddAovow, Kevny Kai BapBapov- 
vopivovtes “EhAnves. 
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the Greeks mocked at faith—all point to the conclusion 
that what Celsus said in later days against the Christian 
exhortation to “believe!” would be said by Greek philo- 
sophers in the first century as soon as they came into contact 
with the preachings of the Gospel. For the sake of the Greeks, 
then, it was needful to point out the immense difference 
between “believing ¢hat” a conclusion is logically deduced 
from premises, or “¢hat” a fact is proved by evidence, and 
that other kind of belief, or trust, zz a Person, which, as the 
Christians asserted, made men become the children of God. 


87. “Believing, im the Fourth Gospel 


[1480] It remains to consider the Johannine traditions 
about “believing,” or “trusting.” The best way of doing this 
will be to note the different expressions, (“trust (aésol.),” 
“trust (daz.),” “trust fo (els), “trust Zo (eis) the name of,” 
“trust ¢hat,”) in the order in which the Evangelist introduces 
them, and to trace their principal recurrences, so as to give an 
outline of his doctrine as expressed in Christ’s words and in 
Evangelistic comments. Here it may be observed that “ trust 
in” and “trust oz” are not mentioned. The former, since it 
occurs only once in N.T., might well not be used by John: 
and indeed “aézde in,” rather than “ de/zeve in,” represents his 
doctrine about the highest and ultimate relation of the 
believer to God. “ Trust 07,” also, would be inconsistent with 
his view, which is, that man does not “rest oz” Jehovah as on 





1 [1479c] Orig. Cels. i. 9 “But Celsus says that certain people 
discarding discussion (unde Bovdopévous Siddvar 7) AapBavew Aoyov) con- 
cerning the objects of their faith (aepi &v murrevovor) use the [cry], ‘Do not 
examine but trust’ (M7 e&érafe adda ricrevoor).” 

2 [1480 a] Mki. 15 muorevere ev rH evayyeio, see 1467 : ev, written é, 
might be so easily repeated after the final « in muorevere that we might be 
justified in omitting it as corrupt (with 4 and /) if the phrase were not so 
rare. Ign. Philad. 8 ev To evayyeXio od TigTeve is not an instance (Lightf.). 
The phrase may have been common with a certain class of early Greek 
Evangelists but deprecated by their successors. 
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the Rock of the Psalmist, but that he is “zz” the Father—as 
a child is “in” his father’s house, or “in” his father’s heart. 

[1481] The Epistle to the Hebrews, discussing “ faith,” 
begins with definition and proceeds to historical exempli- 
fication. This is the opposite of the Johannine plan, which 
prefers “narrowing down,” that is to say, first, a broad, vague, 
and sometimes even inaccurate statement, afterwards cor- 
rected’, modified, defined by reference to persons and circum- 
stances, and finally left with the reader not as a definition but 
as an impression. Thus John will begin by speaking of 
“trusting?” absolutely in a context that will lead his readers 
to ask “through whom or what” is this “trust” to be attained. 
Then he will speak of those who “trusted to the name [of the 
Logos]®” as receiving “authority” to become “children of 
God,” but will leave it an open question whether they availed 
themselves of that authority. The first use of the word by 
our Lord Himself will be in a gentle reproach to an 
enthusiastic convert for “trusting” too easily‘. Soon after- 
wards, the Evangelist, in his own person, recurring to his 
phrase “trusting to the name,” will say,—with a play upon 
words—that although “ many ” in Jerusalem were so impressed 
with His “signs” that they “trusted to (eis) his name,’ yet 
“Jesus himself dd not trust himself to (dat.) them®”! These 
remarks will suffice to shew the need of careful discrimina- 
tion when John varies his phrases in the following passages. 
We may not understand the meaning of each variation, but 
that each has some meaning we may feel certain. 


§8.. “ Through whom,’ or “what, do all “ believe” ? 


[1482] i. 7 “That he {the Baptist] might bear witness 
concerning the light that all might ¢rust through him (8 
avtov).” The meaning probably (2302—4) is “that all men 





! Comp. ili. 22 “and he [z.e. Jesus] was baptizing,” with iv. 2 “ Yet 
Jesus himself was not baptizing,” and see 1925. 
Bie 2s As Ele, oy 5 il, 23—4. 
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might trust through the light,” ze. by seeing things clearly and 
truly through the pure light of the Word of God and not 
through the mists and twilights of their selfish fears and 
desires, or through the darkness of sin. Here, without sup- 
plying an object to the verb “trust,” the Evangelist suggests 
—by mentioning the medium—that, in any case, the kind of 
“trust” or “belief” that his Gospel will delineate is not the 
trust of ignorance or superstition. It is to be the trust of 
those who see things as they are. Even if it could be shewn 
that “through him” meant “through the Baptist,” it would 
still remain true that all men are to be led to “trust” through 
the Light as the higher instrument, the Baptist being the 


lower one. 


89. “Believing in the name” 

[1483] i. 12 “But as many as received (€\afov) him, to 
them gave he authority to become children of God, namely, 
to those trusting to his name (trois mioTevovow eis TO 6VOMA 
avtov). The “ke” is the “light” previously mentioned in 
i. 9—1I1, “ There-was [from the beginning] the light, the true 
[light], which enlighteneth every man, [by its continual] 
coming into the world. He was in the world and the world 
through him came into being, and the world recognised him 
not. To his own [house] (eés ta téca) he came, and his own 
household (of iécoc) received him not into [their hearts] 
(qapédaBov). But as many....” Compare ii. 23 “Many 
trusted to his name (ésriotevoay els TO dvopa avTov) beholding ~ 
his signs, which he was [then] doing. But Jesus himself 
would not ¢rust himself to them (ovx éwiotevev avrov 
avTols)....” 

[1484] On this last passage Origen says, “We must hold 
fast to Him rather than to His name, lest, while ‘doing 
mighty works in His name, we should [be forced to] hear 
His [reproachful words] uttered when men boasted about His 
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mere name?.” On the first (i. 12) he observes that receiving 
“authority to become the children of God” is not the same 
thing as “becoming children.” “Receiving authority” Origen 
regards apparently as a rudimentary stage belonging to those 
who have “merely rudimentary belief (awAovetepov tiotev- 
ovtes poovov).” Holding fast to Him, as distinct from “ Ws 
name,’ belongs to those who have a more perfect insight% It 
may be urged that these so-called “rudimentary believers” 
are described by the Evangelist as having been born from 
God (i. 13 “ who were begotten, not...nor from the will of man 
but from God”). But Origen describes the stages of develop- 
ment thus: first, men receive the light, and, with it, authority 
to become children of God; then, “having been brought into 
being from God, they also hear His words?” and pass into the 
higher stage. 

[1485] Origen’s meaning becomes clearer if we remember 
that “to receive the light” is much the same as “to be 
enlightened (@wrifec@a:).” Now the noun “enlightenment” 
is mentioned by Justin Martyr in his Apology as being the 
name given by Christians to “baptism”; and the noun and 
the verb (“enlighten,” “ enlightenment”) were probably used 
before the second century in the sense of “baptism” and 
“being baptized.” Moreover “baptism” is regularly con- 


7) 





1 Origen (Huet ii. 196) is referring to the “boast” in Mt. vii. 22—3 
“In thy name have we done many mighty works,” and to the reproach 
in the Lord’s answer, “I never recognised you, depart from me.” 

2 Origen, zd. il. 324—5 dvoparicwrepov Karavoovytes Ta THS OeooeBeias 
Tpaypara. 

3 Origen, 2b. yevopevor ex Tod Oeod, Kal Ta pyyata aKkovovoty adrod. 

4 [1485 a] In Heb. vi. 4 “Those who have been once enlightened and 
have tasted of the heavenly gift,” the Syriac versions give (Westcott) 
““who have once descended to baptism” and “who have once been 
baptized,” and the text is explained (Suicer 1490) by most Greek and 
Latin Fathers as referring to baptism. Comp. Heb. x. 32 ‘Call to mind 
the former days wherein having been enlightened, ye endured a great 
conflict of sufferings,” z.e. your conversion exposed you to persecutions. 

[1485 4] This is confirmed by Justin Martyr, who expressly says that 
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nected with the phrases “to the name,” “in the name,” in the 
Acts, and once in Matthew. Thus a good deal of indirect 
evidence suggests that the Evangelist here has in mind the 
profession of faith or trust made in baptism. And this inter- 
pretation is adopted by Chrysostom: “ Why did he say, not 
‘made them children of God, but ‘ gave them authority to become 
children of God’? Because he was shewing us that we need 
all diligence to preserve, unstained and untainted —throughout 
our whole lives—the image of sonship by adoption stamped 
upon us in our baptism. And at the same time he made it 
clear that no one will be able to take from us this authority 
unless we first deprive our own selves of tt.” 

[1486] In support of this distinction between “trusting 
to the name of,’ and “trusting fo,’ the Lord Himself, Origen, 
referring to Jn iii. 18%, says “‘Trusting to His name’ differs 
from ‘trusting to Him. Accordingly, he that is to have 
immunity from judgment on account of trust, has that im- 
munity from judgment through ‘trusting to Him,’ not [through 
‘trusting] to His name.’ For the Lord said, ‘He that trusteth 
to me is not judged,’ not ‘he that trusteth to my name is not 
judged.’” And he goes on to say that “ trusting to His name” 





“enlightenment” was the name given by Christians to the “ washing” of 
baptism, and then proceeds to use the noun and verb in that sense, Afol. 
61 Kadeirar b€ TovTo TO AouTpdy Horicpds...kai em dvduaros bé "I. Xp....kal 
em dvdparos mvevparos dylov...6 pworitdpevos Noverat, 65 Kowds evyas Toinad- 
pevot UTep Te EavT@Y Kai TOU paricbévTos... Tryph. 122 raira ipeis pev eis Tov 
ynopav Kai robs mpoondvrous cipna Oat vouitere, T@ dyre Oe eis Huas etpnrar rods 
Sua “Inood mehorirpévovs. The Jews reply that the prophecy mpos tov 
vopov héyer Kai Tovs hariCouévous bn’ aitod, and “these” (they add) “are 
the proselytes [of the Law].” This illustrates the fact that Jews as well as 
Christians applied the term to proselytes. 

1 (1485 c] Acts ii. 38 (x. 48) év T@ Ov dpare “Ino. Xp., viii. 16-(xix. 5) eis Td 
dvopa tov Kupiov Inaod, Mt. xxviii. 19 ets 7. 6. Tod martpos... Comp. I Cor. i. 13, 
15 eis To 0. II., and ets rd eudv 6. The Index to Hermas gives BarriCe only 
in the phrase Vzs. iii. 7 B. eis rd dvopa rod Kupiov. 

2 Jn iil. 18 6 morevoy eis adrdy od Kpivera. 6 py muoTevor Hon Kéxprra 
Ore py memiorevKer eis Td bvOua TOD povoyevois viod Tod Bed. 
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1” 


is inferior to “trusting to Him?” That is to say, “to trust to 
the name of the Son of God” avowing that trust in baptism, 
is only a preliminary stage in the -upward progress of a 
Christian. 

[1487] Concerning this stage the ancient Appendix to 
Mark says “He that shall believe and be baptized shall be 
saved, but he that shall not believe (amuctyjcas) shall be 
judged guilty (kataxpiOncerar).” But, according to the Fourth 
Gospel as interpreted by Origen, this stage of belief, or trust, 
does not bring full “salvation,” though the rejection of it 
brings condemnation. Origen’s conclusion appears to be 
sound, and in harmony with Johannine thought and language, 
namely, that “to trust to the name of Jesus” implies @ lower 
kind of trust, a profession of belief in baptism, which professed 
belief, if not followed up and developed by spiritual action, 
might come to nothing®. 





1 [1486 a] Huet ii. 196. Chrysostom (like others in Cramer ad Zoc.) 
ignores the distinction between “zm” and “the name,” and says “ He 
[z.e. the believer] is not liable to judgment zu ¢his particular point,” 
zc. for having rejected the Christian faith. If the believer leads an 
impure life, says Chrysostom, he will be punished all the more for 
his sins, “but on account of unbelief he is not punished because he 
believed once for all (dmiorias b€ evexa ov Koddferar dia TO miorevoa 
amaé).” 

2 [Mk App. xvi. 16.] 

3 [1487 a] According to this view, émiorevcer eis 7d 6. rod Kupiov might 
mean, in effect, “he became a Christian convert and was baptized.” In 
the present tense the phrase might be used to remind “believers” of 
their responsibility as converts. Dealing only with z. es in 1 Jn v. lo—13, 
we find (1) 6 murevav cis Tov vidv Tr. Beodv, (2) od mwemiorevkev eis THY 
paprupiay iv pepaptupykev 6 Oeds, and then, “These things have I written 
to you that ye may know that ye have eternal life—[Zo you, I say,| that 
trust to the name of the Son of God,’ where perhaps the meaning of the 
italicized words is, “you, who did not merely once for all”—émaé, as 
Chrysostom says—“ profess baptismal faith but continuously exercise tee 

[14874] 1 Jn iii. 23 is difficult, and doubtful because NAC and 
W. H. marg. read mictevopev where B and W. H. txt read morevomper- 
All have the dative, thus, “And this is his commandment that we trust 
the name (7. 7@ 6.) of his son Jesus Christ and love (dyam@pev) one 
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$10. Our Lord’s first mention of “ believing” 
or “trusting’” 


[1488] i. 50 “ Because I said unto thee I saw thee under 
the fig-tree thou delzevest/ Thou shalt see greater things than 
these.” We noted above (1481) that the Evangelist’s first use 
of “believing” was absolute, no object being inserted. So it 
is here, and the “belief” is not defined so far as this sentence 
goes. But it is partially defined as being a reply to 
Nathanael’s words, “ Rabbi, thou art the Son of God, thou art 
King of Israel.” That, then, is what Nathanael “believes ” 
and it seems definite enough, at first sight. But is it clear 
what precise meaning Nathanael attached to the phrase, and 
whether he meant “a king” or “ the king” of Israel? Both of 
these terms are capable of conventional meanings. All that we 
are allowed to know for certain is (1) that Nathanael believed 
these to be facts about Jesus because the latter declared that 
He had “seen him under the fig-tree” at the moment when 
Philip called him, (2) that Jesus replied as above. But the 
tenor of the reply justifies us in inferring that this faith— 
which was based upon a “sign,” though not a “sign” of action 
or of healing—was not regarded by our Lord (and con- 
sequently not by the Evangelist) as of the highest order, and 
that He promised Nathanael a more spiritual basis for a 
higher kind of belief. 





another.” Perhaps the writer substitutes the unusual dative for the 
preposition in order to suggest a trust that is not formal or conventional :-— 
“that we trust [in heart as well as in word] that name [which we 
professed to trust in when we were baptized] and that we give effect to it 
by a life of brotherly love.” But the text is so doubtful that nothing 
certain can be said about its meaning, 

* [1488] It will not be thought necessary to remind the reader 
henceforth that mucrevm means “trust” as well as “believe.” “ Believe 
in” (not “believe on,” which would better correspond to 7. ézi) will often 
be used except where some special context requires the word “trust.” 
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S11. Christ's disciples “believed in him” 


[1489] ii. 11 “This beginning of his signs did Jesus in 
Cana of Galilee, and he manifested his glory, and his disciples 
believed in him (érictevoay eis aitév).’ The word “be- 
ginning” appears to have been interpreted by Origen as 
denoting spiritual precedence, not chronological order. This 
sign, he says, performed for those who were in health, was 
superior to the signs performed for the sick. He evidently 
(without denying the literal miracle) regards the wine as 
Spiritually efficacious, and probably as an anticipation of the 
Eucharist. If so, it would seem to him more than a mere 
coincidence, that at the time when the wine passed into the 
bodies of the disciples, faith passed into their souls. 

[1490] But although we may feel certain that the 
Evangelist records the miracle as a literal one, yet we cannot 
regard it as equally certain that he takes the miracle to be 
the cause of the “belief” of the disciples. Had their faith 
been of that kind, would it not have been like the faith of 
Nathanael above-mentioned, and like that of Nicodemus and 
other Jews later on, a faith not in the Lord but in His signs? 
And is it not (in part at least) for the purpose of dissipating 
such an impression that John adds “and he manifested 
his glory”? “Glory,” in the Fourth Gospel, is of a spiritual 
nature. The Lord had recently promised Nathanael that he 
and all the disciples should see heaven (646 2) permanently 
opened and the angels of God ascending and descending on 
the Son of man. Did not this refer to the life of the Son of 





1 (1489 2] Huet ii. 160. According to Chrys., the disciples, “even 
before this, had wondered at Him: now they believed in Him,” 
émiarevoav eis avTov oi p. avTov of Kai mpd rovTrov OavpdCovres aitor. 
Cramer’s version adds, after airéy, “because then they received some 
increase of their faith in Him (6ru rep tore rpooOnkny édé£avrd Twa Tis eis 
avrov tiatews).” Whoever added this probably disliked the notion that 
the disciples now, for the first time, “ believed in” Christ. 
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God on earth and to His words as well as His works? If 
even the officers of the Sanhedrin, sent to arrest Jesus, recoiled 
from their task with the words “Never man spake thus,” 
might not Christ’s own disciples say even more? As for the 
miracle, it is said by the Evangelist to have been known to 
the servants that drew the water, but (at the time at all events) 
not to the Master of the Feast and apparently to none of 
those that were sitting at the table. The servants, then, if 
any one, ought to have “believed” in consequence of the 
miracle. But they are not said to have believed. This 
“belief” is predicated only concerning His disciples, whose 
eyes had been so far opened that they could to some extent 
discern His “glory.” Hence they “believed in him.” 


§ 12. “ Believing the Scripture” 


[1491] At this point there comes, incidentally and out of 
chronological order, a mention of “trusting the Scripture,” 
thus, ii. 22 “When therefore he was raised from the dead, his 
disciples remembered that he meant?! this: and they ¢rusted 
the Scripture and the saying that Jesus said.” Chronologically, 
this “trusting the Scripture” comes after the Resurrection, and 
after the time when the disciples had begun, in the fullest 
sense, to “trust Zo (eis) Christ.” This is confirmed by xx. 9 
where it is said that the beloved disciple, seeing the grave- 
clothes in the tomb of the risen Saviour “believed—/for not 
even yet did they know the Scripture that he must needs rise 
Srom the dead.” 





1 [14914] “Meant,” reve. R.V. “spake,” A.V. “had said,” but see 
Tense Imperf. (2469). If the meaning had been “spake,” the Gk 
should have been eAdAnoev; if it had been “had said,” the Gk should 
have been efmey or (xi. 13) eipnxes. 

2 [1491] There is difficulty in the unique construction, with the 
preposition, in the Epistle (1 Jn v. ro) “ He that doth not trust God hath 
made God a liar because he hath ot trusted to the testimony that God hath 
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[1492] Later on, the dative is used somewhat similarly 
in v. 46—7 “For if ye trusted Moses ye would trust me... 
but, if ye trust not his writings, how will ye trust my words?” 
The plural “writings (ypaypata)” denotes the five books of 
the Law: and in the single passage in which John uses the 
plural of Graphé, he perhaps wishes us to see the Pharisees 
(v. 39) “searching the Scriptures,’ book by book, and yet unable 
to extract their meaning. But in the passage under con- 
sideration John uses the singular, “the Scripture,” without 
quoting any special text ; and for reasons given later on, it is 
probable that he means “ the Scripture as a whole, “the 
Scripture as the written Word of God, or “the revealed 
will of God in the Law and the Prophets.” To “trust” this, 
in the full sense of “trusting,” required the aid of the Holy 
Spirit?. 


§ 13. “Believing,” in the Dialogue with Nicodemus 


[1493] The preface to the Dialogue with Nicodemus says 
that while Jesus was in Jerusalem during the Passover “many 
believed in his name beholding his signs, which he was [daily] 
performing.” We have seen above (1483—7) that this pro- 
bably implies that they “were baptized in Christ's name.” 





testified concerning his Son (ob meriotevkey eis THY paptupiay fv peywapri- 
pykev 6 Geds mepi Tov viov avrov).” Probably the writer uses the phrase as 
Ignatius speaks of (7val/. 2) “trusting Zo (eis) the death of Christ,” 
(Smyrn. 6) “trusting Zo (eis) the blood of Christ,” in order to indicate that 
God’s testimony was of the nature of a Person to whom one looks in trust. 

1 On “The Scripture” meaning “The Scripture as a whole,” see 
1722 a—d. 

2 [1493 a] ii. 23 Oewpovyres abrov ra onpeia a erroiet, z.e. “beholding his 
signs, which he was frequently, or daily, performing ” (not “ beholding the 
signs that he was performing”). The relative clause adds, not defines. 
For want of understanding this, the text has been corrupted as follows : 
SS “believed our Lord because they were seeing the signs that he did zo 
them”: ab and f om. atirov: e (besides omitting avrod) has “signa quae 
faciebat in eos qui infirmi erant.” See 1564 d. 
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The Evangelist appears to have assumed that, when Jesus 
succeeded the Baptist, the former took up the work of 
baptizing disciples. The Synoptists make no mention of 
this; but John informs us of it immediately after the Dia- 
logue thus, iii. 22 “After these things came Jesus and his 
disciples into the land of Judea; and there he was tarrying 
with them and was baptizing,” and a little later he says that 
Jesus, or rather His disciples, baptized more converts than 
were baptized by John’. This is antecedently probable ; for 
one baptized by the Baptist, as Jesus had been, would 
hardly have discontinued the practice of the great Prophet 
without some strong reason; and, if Jesus had discontinued 
it, would not some one of the Evangelists have mentioned 
the discontinuance? Supposing that Jesus, the Baptist’s 
successor, continued to baptize, we are the better able to 
understand why the subject is introduced at once when 
Nicodemus comes to Jesus by night. 

[1494] The Rabbi, it would seem, was thinking about 
being baptized and came to consult Jesus about the matter. 
He is at once warned by our Lord that baptism with water 
is insufficient: there must be regeneration from above and 
with the Spirit. This introduces the notion of “believing,” 
but, at first, only in a general sense, believing in spiritual as 
distinct from material existences. When Nicodemus ex- 
claims, “How can these things be?” Jesus replies (iii. 12) 
“If I told you earthly things and ye believe not, how will ye 
believe if I tell you heavenly things?” Then He concludes 
(iii. 14) “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
so must the Son of man be lifted up that everyone that 
believeth may in him have eternal life.” 

[1495] The meaning of this allusion—so obscure to us— 
would be comparatively easy to a Jew familiar with the 
doctrine about the Serpent in the Wilderness set forth by 





1 Jn iv. 1—3. 
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Philo, Barnabas, and the Targums', and with Jewish thought 
about the Serpent as being the author of man’s fall. As the 
first Serpent and the first Adam brought sin, so a second 
Serpent and a second Adam must take away sin. The first 
Serpent was the passion for pleasure and self; the second 
Serpent is to be the passion for kindness and the love of 
others. Thus interpreted, these difficult words teach one of 
the deepest of all truths, that men will never be really 
reformed on the lines of mere law or on the lines of mere 
asceticism. Never will a human being be reshaped from 
without, as by a sculptor’s hand. He must grow from a 
germ of life within, his heart going up, and his desires going 
up with it, out of himself, into a new Man,a second Adam, 
the Man from heaven. 

[1496] Here, according to the best interpretation, the 
Dialogue ends; and the Evangelist proceeds with a comment 
of his own. Comparing Christ’s first utterance about belief 
(to Nathanael) with this, His second utterance (to Nicodemus), 
we find Him in the former promising Nathanael a vision of 
“greater things,’ but here implying that Nicodemus and his 
friends would fail to believe “the heavenly things.” But in 
neither case does the Lord define “belief.” Only by the 
allusion to the Brazen Serpent, along with the mention of 
regeneration by the Spirit, we are led to ask what is 
meant by “believing,” and what are to be its processes and 
objects. 

[1497] The passage that follows has been taken by many 
as a part of Christ’s own utterance; but it contains ex- 
pressions (“only begotten Son,” “believe in the name of,” 
“do truth”) used elsewhere by the Evangelist and not used 





1 [1495 a] See Philo i. 79, 82, 315, Barn. xii. 7, Targ. on Numb. xxi. 
6—9—all full of interest, but not possible to discuss here. This is our 
Lord’s first mention of “/zfe” in this Gospel. Comp. Numb. xxi. 9 
““when he looked unto the serpent of brass he /éved.” 
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elsewhere by our Lord; it: speaks of Redemption in the 
past tense as an Evangelist would speak after Christ’s death ; 
and the tone of the passage is like that of other Evangelistic 
comments in this Gospel’. It answers the question “ Zo what 
ave we to trust?” suggested by the words, “in order that 
he that trusteth may in him have eternal life.” 

[1498] iii, 16—18 “For God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son that everyone that ¢rusteth to 
him might not perish but might have eternal life...He that 
trusteth to him is not under judgment (od xpiverav). He 
that ¢rusteth not is already judged [guilty] because he hath 
not trusted to the name of the only begotten Son of God.” 
The comment of Barnabas on the healing efficacy of the 
Serpent may be of use here: “When any of you shall be 
bitten (saith the Scripture) let him come to the Serpent that 
is hanging on the tree and let him hope and believe that it, 
though dead, 1s able to make alive and straightway he shall 
be saved (ze. healed)*.” This is a very rudimentary and 
erroneous definition of “trusting”: but it helps us to under- 
stand why John does not attempt to define, and prefers to 
suggest. And his suggestion here is that we are to trust— 
not zz a “dead” person or “thing,” nor that a person or thing 
can “make alive,” but—¢o (eis) an “only begotten Son,” who 
will make us alive (as will be shewn hereafter) not in spite 
of the fact that He has died, but decawse He has died (as the 
seed dies to live and to give life). 





1 [1497 a] These arguments are alleged by Westcott for the conclusion 
that iii, 16—21 is “a commentary on the nature of the mission of the 
Son.” To these may be added (2066) the frequent use of ydp. Also 
6 Geds (nom.)—which occurs here in iii. 16, 17—is very rarely used by our 
Lord as compared with 6 Ilarnp, but in the Epistle it occurs about 12 times. 

* Comp. 1 Jn iv. 9 “ Herein was the love of God manifested in us that 
God hath sent his only begotten Son into the world that we might live 
through him.” 

3 Barn. xil. 7 €hOér@ ert rov bquv...cal eXmicdtr@ miotevoas bre adros dv 
vexpos duvarar (womoujoa Kal rapaypnua cwOnoerat. 
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[1499] The metaphors for describing this giving of eternal 
life through the uplifted Son of man upon the Cross are 
various. Life may be regarded negatively as deliverance 
from sin. In that aspect, our burden of sin may be described 
as falling from our shoulders as we kneel before the Cross, 
or as taken from us and nailed to it with the Crucified One. 
But John probably looks at life positively, as a union with 
Christ, who, when we look to Him with the eye of faith, 
draws us to, or into, Himself, or passes into us that we may 
pass into Him. 

[1500] Greek philosophers, as we have seen, condemned 
Christian faith as irrational ; and in modern times some might 
liken it to that “fancy,” or imaginative love, which is “en- 
gendered in the eye.” Probably John would have accepted 
this comparison, only asking us to remember what the eye 
of the soul is and what is the object of the soul’s vision. 
He would have admitted that no man can come to the 
Father unless he is, so to speak, “enamoured” with—or as 
Jesus said, “drawn by’”—the ideal Sonship. No water can 
suffice to cleanse away sin. The pure fire, and passion, of 
the Spirit can alone drive out the impure fires and passions 
of the flesh. 


§ 14. After the Baptists last words 


[1501] iii. 36 “He that ¢rwsteth to the Son hath eternal 
life; but he that refuseth to obey the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him.” This is part of a 
comment by the Evangelist on the last words of the Baptist 
“He must increase but I must decrease” ; and it shews why, 
even as compared with the greatest of prophets, the Son 
while their claims on humanity decrease, 


2 


“must increase’ 
because, while they represent God’s messages, He represents 
God’s Fatherhood. ‘“Refuseth to obey,” or “rebelleth,” is 
closer than R.V. (“obeyeth not (marg. believeth not)”) to 
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the Biblical. use of dzrevOetv, which denotes stubborn dis- 
obedience to, or rebellion against, parents, or God, or obvious 
truth’. 

(1502] Here, then, “trusting to” is indirectly defined, 
by being contrasted with “rebelling against ”. and thus the 
notion of “loyalty to,” “allegiance to,” is connected with 
the former. The words are parallel to the above quoted 
Evangelistic comment (iii. 18) “ He that trusteth not [to the 
Son] zs already judged,’ where the meaning was “is already 
condemned.” This is now more emphatically expressed : 
“the wrath of God remains permanently on him.” The 
Evangelist has in view a “rebel” answering to the appeal 
of the Gospel of God, “I will not believe that thou art my 
Father,” to which the reply must be, “ Then thou dost thyself 
make me remain thy Judge.” 


§15. Jn Samaria 


[1503] iv. 21 “ Zrust me (riorevé por) woman, that the 
hour cometh when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem 
shall ye worship the Father.” 

iv. 39—42 “Now from that city many trusted to him, 
[many, I mean] of the Samaritans, on account of the word 
of the woman, when she testified, ‘He told me all that ever 
I did’... (40) and he abode there two days and many more 
trusted because of his [own] word, and they said to the 
woman, ‘No longer on account of thy speaking do we trust. 
For we ourselves have heard and know that this is truly the 
Saviour of the world.” 

[1504] The second of these passages may be conveniently 
taken first, because its motive is clear, namely, to emphasize 





1 [1501 a] See Rom. x. 21 quoting Is. lxv. 2 and Rom. u. 8 “ vedel 
against the truth.” The adj..occurs in Rom. 1. 30, 2 Tim. iii. 2, ‘‘ rebellious 
against parents,” also in Lk. i. 17, Acts FSG HO Mts sh Wepowl, s Wise 
verb occurs nowhere in the Gospels except here. 
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the importance of gersonal trust in Christ. But the statement 
is not quite consistent. For let us suppose that fifty (“many”) 
“believed on account of the word of the woman,” and that a 
hundred and fifty (“many more ”) “believed on account of 
his (ze. Christ’s) word.” How could the hundred and fifty 
say to the woman “zo longer do we believe on account of thy 
speaking’”? The Diatessaron and SS try to meet the difficulty 
by dropping “more” (“many believed because of his word ite 
Codex e has “much more (multo amplius) did they believe 
because of his word.” This makes admirable sense; but it is 
unfortunately not supported by other authority, And, had 
it been the original, why should it have been altered? Pro- 
bably the text is correct and the meaning, though not logically 
expressed, is this: “Some (say, fifty) believed because of the 
woman's word ; but many more (say, a hundred) believed for 
the first time, or (as regards the fifty) had their belief 
strengthened, because of Christ’s word: and all these came to 
the woman saying, ‘The beginning of our belief came from 
you: but now we have heard Him for ourselves and we 
believe because of His word*.’” 





1 (1504 2] Even supposing that fifty of the hundred and fifty had first 
believed “on account of the word of the woman” and were now 
strengthened in their belief “on account of Christ’s word,” yet the 
fact would remain that a hundred had never owed their belief to the 
woman, and could not use such language to her. 

2 [1504 4] Codex e seems to have read trAeionetticteycan. This 
could easily arise from TA€lONEeceTTICTEYCAN: and mAeloves and mAelous 
are found as v.r. in Acts xxvii. 12, I Cor. xv. 6. Elsewhere in N.T. 
mheloves (nom.) is found of persons four times (Acts xxvii. 12, xxviii. 23, 
I Cor. xv. 6, Heb. vii. 23) and mAeiouvs (nom.) thrice (Acts xix. 32, xxili. 13, 
21). Both Origen and Heracleon read “many more” (Huet ii. 244, 248). 

8 [1504] Heracleon (according to Origen, Huet ii. 248 8B) wished to 
supply povny after Aadiay (“No longer do we believe because of thy 
speaking alone”). This, however, taken strictly, would indicate that he 
regarded all the speakers as being originally indebted to the woman for 
their faith. 

[15047] Origen says (Huet ii. 245 E) ‘H pev otv dpxn tay amo tis 
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[1505]. We are not obliged to suppose that the Samaritans 
first described as having “trusted to” the Lord received this 
faith, before seeing and hearing Him, on the mere report of 
the woman. The “fifty” may have been so far prepared by 
the woman to believe that, as soon as they entered His 
presence, they actually and genuinely believed in Him, but 
with a rudimentary belief. The Evangelist appears to recog- 
nise a lower and a higher faith, even while describing the 
lower by the phrase hitherto applied to the faith of the 
disciples and true believers (“trusting to him”). Thus a new 
shade of distinction is introduced, belief varying according to 
what the Greeks call the dca ri, or “ Why?” In the former 
case, the answer to the Why ? is “ Because of the word of the 
woman”; in the latter, “ because of His word.” 

[1506] Let us now return to our Lord’s own saying about 
“ belief,’ or “trust,” early in the story. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and in an ordinary speaker, we might suppose 
the words “ Zrust me, woman, that the hour cometh * tO 
have been merely an asseveration meaning “I assure you that 
it is so.’ But we must have regard to the fact that this is 
an utterance of Christ, the third passage in which He mentions 
“trusting”; and the Gospel has hitherto appeared to be 
carrying us from stage to stage in the development of a 
doctrine about “trusting.” We have also to consider the 
conclusion of the narrative, and the way in which it seems to 
point a moral about “trusting” and different kinds of “trust.” 
The result should convince us that we are bound to try first 
of all to make sense of our Lord’s words in their literal and 





Sapapeias miotevdvTav Hv moAA@V Noyos 6 T. yuvatkds paptupovons...7 SE 
avEnows Kai mAnOvopos Tov TOAAM TAEWvov mictevdvT@v ovKéTe Oia TOY 
Adyov T. yuvatkos AAG bia Tov Adyov adrod, where, for jv moAGv, we should 
perh. read r@v wodd@y contrasted with rév roAA@ TAcdvev. Origen’s 
antithesis “ The deg?nning...but the zucrease and multiplication,” may be 
intended to convey a suggestion that the increase extended to the “belief,” 
and not only to the number of those “believing.” 
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weighty meaning by taking them as a precept, “Trust me.” 
Taken thus, they call on the woman (to whom afterwards He 
vouchsafes the unique revelation of His Messianic nature) to 
“trust Him” that the House of Worship is not Jerusalem 
or Gerizim but Spirit and Truth. These, He says in effect, 
are the true Temple. 

[1507] The Evangelist has already described Him as 
meaning “the Temple” when He mentions Himself} So, 
here, the incarnate Temple of God is described as taking 
compassion on this poor Samaritan woman—who, amidst all 
her temptations of the flesh, has this additional peril, namely, 
that her idea of God is a Person much quarrelled about by 
learned Jewish and Samaritan Rabbis—and He asks her? to 
“trust” Him, when He assures her that prayer is not a 





‘ii. 21 “He was saying [this] (2469) concerning the temple of his 
body,” better perhaps “meant this to refer to the temple etc.” 

* [1507 2] He does not speak as one commanding (aorist, ricrevoov), 
but rather as one requesting (pres. rioreve). In this Gospel, Christ never 
uses the authoritative imperative of this verb. Neither does Mk v. 36 
“Fear not, only delieve (mioreve).” But the parall. Lk. viii. 50 has ricrevoov : 
and so has Acts xvi. 31. Some Christians abused it, according to Celsus 
(Origen, Cels. i. 9) noi dé rivas pndé Bovdopévors diSdvac 7) apBdveew Noyor 
Tept Gv mioTevovar, xpnoOa To “M7 e&érae adda wigtevooy Kal miatis Gov 
g@oe oe” (printed by Dindorf as two sayings, the second being, “ Thy 
faith will save thee”). 

[1507 4] The aorist imper. occurs, however, in Soph. Oed. R. 646 mpos 
Océv...nistevoov rade, where it seems to imply the urgency of entreaty 
rather than authoritative command. In Eurip. ed. 710 Aéyos & euoiar 
mliorevooy Tae, it is authoritative. In these, and in two other instances 
quoted by Steph., 7. is connected with a neut. accus. Herodian viii. 3. 22 
TO O€ mapddogoy tis amoBdcews Tovet mavra mictevom, Aristot. Przor. 
Analyt. ii. 23 Weorevopev yap dravra 7} bia ovddoyorpod 7) bv emaywyis. 
Comp. Habak. i. 5 epyov eyo epydfopat...6 ov pu) muctevonre, where the 
antecedent of 6 is prob. “the doing of the deed,” not “the deed”: 
but Acts xiii. 41 quoting this repeats gpyov before 6. In N.T. this neut. 
accus. occurs thrice, Jn xi. 26 muorevers tovro, 1 Cor. xi. 18 pépos re 
MuoTEv@, Xill. 7 mavta motever. It is probably of a semi-adverbial 
character like Eurip. Or. 1103 yuvaél miotevo Bpaxv. Steph. gives no 
instance of a non-neuter accus, with micrevo. 
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sectarian or provincial business. Nathanael had been gently 
reproached by the Lord for “ trusting” before he had seen the 
“sreater things”; Nicodemus had been warned that “he that 
trusteth ” must look upward to the Son of man “ lifted up” in 
order that he “might have in him eternal life”; now the 
woman of Samaria is bidden to “trust Azz,” in the assurance 
that worship (which is the “looking upward” of the heart) 
will be effectual wherever it is offered “in spirit and truth.” 
This cosmopolitan subordination of local worship (“ Jerusalem,” 
“Gerizim”) prepares the way for the sublime confession at 
the end of the story—based, not upon faith but upon know- 
ledge, and not on seeing but on hearing—“ We have heard 
him ourselves and kvzow that this is indeed the Saviour of 
the World.” 


§ 16. The nobleman’s “ believing” 


[1508] iv. 48 “Except ye see signs and wonders ye wll 
assuredly not believe (ob wn mietevonte)!” Compare this with 
iv. 50 “Go thy way, thy son liveth, The man Jdelieved the 
word that Jesus had spoken,’ from which it appears that he 
did “believe,” in some sense, defore he had seen any “signs 
and wonders.” It follows that we must take the words 
“ye will assuredly not” like similar words in xviii. 11 (“I am 
assuredly not to drink it!” (933—6, 1007)) and like many 
other exclamations of Jesus, as being of a semi-interrogative 
nature (2236). The utterance, though addressed zo the 
nobleman, is not avout the nobleman alone. The pronoun 
is not “thou” but “ye,” and the full meaning of this condensed 
sentence might be paraphrased in modern English thus: “I 
know the ways of your class, the Herodians, the courtiers, the 
men of the world. None of you,as a rule, will believe without 
seeing signs and wonders! Is it to be so with you also?” 
It is exclamatory as regards the class but interrogative as 
regards the individual. 
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[1509] At the same time the Evangelist takes pains to 
shew that the man passes through stages of belief. He 
“believed,” zz some sense, at once: but he merely believed 
“the word that Jesus had spoken,” namely, “thy son liveth.” 
Afterwards, when he ascertained that his son had actually 
recovered in the hour of this utterance, then (iv. 53) “se 
believed—he himself and his household.” What he now 
“believed” we are not told. But we are led to infer (1) that 
it was a belief, or trust, “in,” or “to” Jesus Himself, (2) that 
it was, even now, not a perfect belief, for it had been caused 
in part by a “sign and wonder.” We perceive in this 
.Marrative—which contains the fourth utterance of Jesus 
about “trusting” or “believing ”—a recognition of two facts: 
first, that a certain class of people will not “trust” without 
“signs and wonders,” and, secondly, that the Lord, while 
sometimes working such “signs,” endeavours to raise them 
to a trust that is above “signs?” 


$17. “Believing” the testimony of the Father 


[1510] Hitherto, except in the Dialogue with the Sa- 
maritan Woman (“trust me”) our Lord has never mentioned 
the object of trust. Now, it is brought before the reader 
in the course of a controversy with the Jews arising from an 
act of healing on the sabbath. Jesus asserts that He “sees” 
His Father performing such acts as these, that He, the Son, 
does them because the Father, who has sent Him, has given 





1 [1509 a] The Nobleman in Jn is, in some respects, parallel to the 
father of the “lunatic” in Mk. The former, when he hears the words “ye 
will not believe,” does not deny the weakness of his belief but says, in 
effect, “Come down at all events and do what you can for my child before 
it is too late.” This is not unlike the father’s “Jf thou canst,” in Mk. Only, 
in Mk, the father frankly avowed the mixed nature of his feeling “I believe, 
help thou mine unbelief.” All this beautiful tradition of Mk’s is left out 
by Mt. and Lk. Jn gives something corresponding to it. 
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them to Him to do, and that they are His Father's “testi- 
mony”: (v. 24—47) “He that heareth my word and trusteth 
him (dat.) that sent me hath eternal life and cometh not into 
judgment, but hath passed out of death into life.... (38) and 
ye have not his word (or, Logos) abiding in you, because 
whom he sent, Aim (dat.) ye trust not.... (44) How can ye 
trust (wioredoat), receiving glory from one another and the 
glory that is from the only God ye seek not!.... (46) If ye 
trusted Moses (dat.), ye would trust me (dat.), for he wrote 
concerning me. But if ye ¢vust not his writings (dat.) how 
will ye trust my words (dat.)?” 

[1511] Here, “trust” means “delzeve the testimony of,” | 
and it is implied that if the Jews had thus trusted Moses, 
they would have trusted the Son, and if they had trusted 
the Son they would have trusted the Father. And con- 
cerning this last “trust” it is said that the man possessing 
it “hath eternal life.’ The section is mainly of a negative 
character. Even the strong phrase “hath eternal life” is 
followed by the negative “cometh not into judgment”; and 
life is regarded as being in its commencement (“hath passed 
out of death into life”). The context teaches that those 
who do not possess within their hearts, in any degree, the 
Word or Logos of God, having no affinity with the law of 
moral harmony and order, cannot revolve about His “glory,” 
but make their own “glory” the centre of their actions. 
Having broken loose from the attractive force of God’s over- 
ruling and universal Fatherhood, they no longer look to Him, 
or trust Him, as Father, but look always to themselves. 


§ 18. After the Feeding of the Five Thousand 


[1512] The Feeding of the Five Thousand is almost 
expressly said by our Lord to have failed in producing 
“trust” even in the hearts of those who received the bread- 
“Ye seek me,” He says to them, “not because ye saw signs 
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but because ye ate of the loaves and were filled. Work not 
[for] the food that perisheth but for the food that abideth 
unto life eternal..... This is the work of God that ye trust} 
to him whom God [hath] sent..... The bread (or, loaf) of God 
is the One? that cometh down from heaven and giveth life 
to the world... I am the bread of life. He that cometh to 
me shall surely not hunger and he that ¢rusteth to me shall 
surely not thirst at any time. But I [have] said to you that 
ye have both (ai) seen [? me]* and do not trust.” 

[1513] These words of Christ, and those of the Jews 
which are interspersed between them, present great difficulty 
because of the apparent blending of the literal and the 
spiritual. In particular, the last sentence has perplexed com- 
mentators because Jesus is nowhere recorded to have said 
“ye have both seen me and do not trust.” But the words 
may be intended to sum up all that Jesus has just said, 
thus: “ Your notion of the Bread of Life is greedy enjoyment ; 
but the true Bread is trust iu God. You say, ‘How must we 
work the works of God?’: I reply, ‘The one work of God is 
to trust to his Messenger’? You say, ‘What doest thou 
(motets), or workest thou (épyafy), that we may see and 
trust thee+?, and you point to the Manna as being ‘bread 
from heaven’: I reply, ‘The Manna was not the Bread from 
Heaven. That is a thing of the past. But the true Bread 
is now being offered to you, every day and every hour, by 





1 vi. 29 Wa morevnre. On the distinction between this and 
muotevonre, see 2524—5, 

2 [1512 a] vi. 33 6 yap dpros r. Beod eor 6 karaBaivav, where 6 karaBaivov 
is taken by the Jews as meaning “the dread (or, Joaf) that cometh down,” 
but it may mean “the max that cometh down.” “One” is an attempt to 
represent this ambiguity. 

3 [15124] vi. 36. W. H. bracket pe, which is omitted by SS, as well as 
AN and most Latin mss. But its difficulty explains (without justifying) 
its omission; and there is no satisfactory way of explaining how it could 
be erroneously inserted. 

4 vi. 30 (dative), but Jesus had used (vi. 29) the preposition “ to.” 
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the Father. The Bread is not anything that I ‘do (sow) 
or work (€pydfouat). It is I myself. Iam the Bread. You 
ask for a sign that you may ‘see and believe. You have 
seen me, and I have been telling you this, and yet you do not 
believe.” 

[1514] If that is the meaning, Jesus is reproaching the 
Jews for not seeing the divine facts of human life, somewhat 
as Epictetus reproaches cultured Greeks for denying the 
existence of Demeter at the very moment when they were 
eating bread®%. According to Johannine doctrine, the Bread 
of Life is not to be sought above the clouds but wherever 
we see good men and women, who diffuse peace and 
trust around them. Jesus was the incarnation of such 
goodness. 

[1515] An underground stream of Jewish thought, coming 
to the surface in Mark’s Gospel but not in Matthew’s and 
Luke’s, is possibly reappearing here—a tradition about the 
spontaneousness of God’s kindnesses and about the calm and 
trustful spirit in which they are to be received. Mark says 
that the Kingdom is like a man that sows seed “and sleeps 
and rises night and day” and the seed grows “he knows 
not how,” and “the earth of itself* bringeth forth fruit.” 
This tradition about God’s gzving to men in their sleep appears 
in the Psalmist’s contrast between worrying drudgery and 
trustful work, “Except the Lord build the house, they labour 
but in vain that build it; except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain. It is vain for you that 
ye rise up early, and so late take rest and eat the bread of 





1 vi. 26—36. 2 Epict. ii. 20. 32. 

® [1515 @] Mk iv. 28 avropdrn, so Philo, on Isaac (the self-taught, 
avropadns) i. 571—2 ears dS€ Kal tpiros épos rov avropuabods rd avaBaivov 
avroparov (that which cometh up of itself). Comp. also Clem. Rom. 
22—3, on “the faith that is in Christ,” in connexion with trustful 
acceptance of God’s mercies ending with words that (Lightf.) “ strongly 
resemble Mk iv. 26 sq.” 
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anxiety. He giveth unto his beloved in sleep as [abundantly 
as to you}}.” 

[1516] So here, Christ’s principal saying appears to be 
a protest against that faithless kind of work which might be 
called “dead works,” the craving for which might lead some 
to accumulate not only purifications but even almsgivings, 
not from love for man but from faithless dread of God. 
In answer to the question put by the Jews, “What are we 
to do that we may work the works of God?” Jesus replies 
in effect, “Do, in the first instance, nothing—nothing, at 
least, that you would call ‘doing’ Simply trust to God's 
Messenger.” 

[1517] As regards the metaphor implied in “ trusting 
to, we observe that it occurs in different contexts that may 
imply different shades of meaning. “He that cometh to me 
shall surely not hunger and he that ¢rusteth to me shall surely 
not thirst at any time?” implies approach to. “ This is the will 
of my Father that every one that beholdeth the Son and 
trusteth to him should have eternal life*” implies looking to. 
But does not this “beholding” correspond to “beholding the 
Serpent lifted up in the Wilderness”? And, if so, does it 
not mean that kind of “looking to” Jesus on the Cross which 
draws the sinner fo, or zuto Jesus, so that he can exclaim 
with the Apostle, “I have been crucified with Christ+”? 


2 





1 [1515 4] Ps. cxxvii. 1—2. On “in sleep,” see Gesen. 446.a; “as abun- 
dantly” Gesen. 486a. For the latter, Targ. has “convenienter et TRACE,” 
but it takes “sleep” as the object (as A.V. and R.V. txt). The Targ. also 
takes “bread of cutting cares” as “the bread of the miserable for which 
they have toiled,” thus “In vain will ye labour for yourselves, ye that rise 
up early to practise robbery for yourselves, ye that delay and sit quiet to 
perpetrate crime, devouring the bread of the miserable for which they have 
toiled.” The first verse of the next Psalm (cxxviii. 1) appears to paint the 
opposite picture of trustful toil. “Blessed is every one that feareth 
(z.e. reverences) the Lord, that walketh in his ways. For thou shalt eat 
the labour of thine hands and happy shalt thou be.” 

> Ripe, Bee 3 vi. 40. 
* Gal. il. 20, comp. Rom. vi. 6. 
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The Evangelist himself suggests this in the context; for 
he adds (as words of Christ) “No man is able to come unto 
me except the Father draw him,” and, later on, “I, im Iybe 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me’.” 

[1518] Another aspect of the spiritual union expressed 
by saying that men are “drawn” towards Christ may be 
described by saying that Christ is taken into men as their 
food. Accordingly, this Dialogue goes on to speak first of 
“trusting to” the Son, and then of “eating the flesh of” 
the Son, as implying the possession of eternal life®. 

[1519] The conclusion of the section dissipates any 
literalistic impressions that might be derived from: these 
intense verbal efforts to represent invisible truths so as to 
force upon us their reality. The disciples are warned by our 
Lord that “It is the spirit that giveth life, the flesh profiteth 
nothing: the words that I have spoken to you, [these] are 
spirit and [these] are life?” ; and Peter bases his allegiance 
to the Lord, and his confession at the close of the narrative, 
not on the miracle of the loaves and fishes, but on Christ’s 
words: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast words 
of eternal life’.” Similarly the Samaritans said, “We have 
heard [him] and know that this is of a truth the Saviour 
of the world.’ And Peter, moved by the “words,” now 
says, “ We trust completely (memiatevxapev) (2442) and know 
that thou art the Holy One of God?” 


S19. “Not beleving” 


[1520] Hitherto the Evangelist has made no mention, 
in his own person, of any actual refusal to believe, or “not 





1 vi. 44, xli. 32. 

2 [1518 a] Comp. vi. 47 “He that zvws¢eth hath eternal life” (where eis 
évé though rightly omitted by W. H. from txt has to be supplied, in 
thought, from the preceding words), and vi. 54 “He that eateth my flesh 
...hath eternal life.” 


3 vi. 63. 4 vi. 68. 5 vi. 69, see 1629. 
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believing.” But now, after the “scandal” created by the 
Doctrine of Bread, when many of the Lord’s disciples deserted 
Him, John tells us that (vii. 5) “ Not even his own brethren 
were disposed to trust (or, were [then] trusting) to him (2466).” 
And at the end of the chapter the chief priests and Pharisees 
ask triumphantly (vii. 48) “Has any one of the rulers crusted 
zo him, or [any one] of the Pharisees?” This implies a general 
“not believing,” and Nicodemus, “one of the rulers,’ who is 
present, does not say anything to the contrary. 

[1521] On the other hand, it is said that “ many of the 
multitude trusted to him,” alleging the number of His signs? 
—according to which standard Elisha would be called twice 
as great a prophet as Elijah, since he worked fourteen signs 
to his Master’s seven! There can be little doubt that the 
Evangelist does not intend his readers to magnify this kind 
of “belief,” or “trust.” It is divided by an immense interval 
—this arithmetical belief—from that genuine spiritual de- 
pendence on the Messiah implied in our Lord’s words 
following not long afterwards (vii. 37-8) “If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me and drink. He that trusteth to me,... 
rivers shall flow from his belly, [rivers] of living water.” 
This carries His doctrine a stage beyond the previous an- 
nouncement, “He that trusteth to me shall surely never 
thirst”: for it implies that the believer will satisfy not only 
his own thirst but also that of others. The faithful convert 
will convert others to faith*. 





1 [1520 2] It has occurred, but only in Christ’s words e.g. iii. 12, v. 38 
etc.: but there is an approximation to an Evangelical statement in vi. 64 
“He knew...who they were that did not believe.” 

2 vii. 31 “The Messiah, when he shall come, will he do more signs 
than this [man] hath done?” 

8 [1521 a] In vii. 39, the aorist participle probably includes future 
believers (2499), who were destined to receive the Spirit after having 
“trusted to him.” 
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§ 20. “Believing witnesses” 


[1522] A large part of the next chapter (viii. 1—46) 
treats of “trusting” as illustrated by the Law about “zwo 
witnesses.’ The Father and the Son are declared to testify 
conjointly.. Apparently the meaning is that Christ’s words 
and acts of healing, by diffusing physical as well as spiritual 
health among men, testify that they are in accordance with 
the Laws of Nature, or in other words, with the words of God 
the Father. In this chapter, the dative is twice used by our 
Lord, because the meaning is “¢vust the evidence of” a witness, 
and because He speaks negatively, blaming the Jews because 
they will xot even trust Him as a witness, much less trust 
to Him as their Deliverer*. He also once uses (again with 
a negative) the phrase “trust ¢hat,’ as follows (viii. 24) 
“Except ye trust that 1 AM [HE], ye shall die in your sins.” 
This is discussed elsewhere (2223), and an attempt is made 
to shew that it means, unless ye trust in God’s purpose to 
make Man one with Himself. 

[1523] Another passage, not in Christ’s words but in 
narrative, distinguishes between (1) “many,” who “ trusted to 
him,” and (2) “those who had ¢rusted him, [being] Jews’®.” 
The latter are described as shortly afterwards becoming 
Christ’s bitter opponents, then as “liars,” and as “children 
of the devil”? This is one of the most cogent of many 
passages indicating that John sometimes denotes great differ- 
ences of meaning by slight differences of word, and that he 
takes pains to shew that the word “believe” might represent 
a transient emotion, or might have a non-moral significance. 





1 viii. 18. 
2 vill. 45—6 (d2s) ov mioreveré prot. 


9 vill. 30—I modXol eriorevoay eis adrov... Tols memoTevKdras aiTo 
Tovdaiovs. On this, see 2506. 
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$21. After the Healing of the Blind Man 


[1524] A new phase of “trusting” is introduced by our 
Lord when He says to the blind man, whom He has healed, 
ix. 35 “ Thou [at all events] dost trust to (ob miotevers els) 
the Son of mani?” To Nathanael, stimulating him to a 
higher trust, Jesus had said that he should see “the angels 
ascending and descending on the Son of man.” He had 
also said to Nicodemus, “The Son of man must be lifted 
up that every one that ¢rusteth may in him have eternal 
life?”—which implied some connexion between “trusting @ 
and the Son of man: but Jesus had never, up to this time, 
expressly connected “trust” and “the Son of man,” as He 
does here. 

[1525] The phrase seems to denote a trust in, so to speak, 
the humanity of God, a trust in Man with all his physical 
and intellectual imperfections*, as being a revelation of God 
superior to the revelation of Him contained in the heavens. 
The blind man has been battling for his Healer against the 
logic and brow-beating of the Sanhedrin, and has been cast 
out of the Synagogue. Now he receives his reward. The 
Saviour, finding him, does not say to him as to the impotent 
man of Bethesda, “Sin no more,” but “Thou [I am sure] 
dost trust to the Son of man.” The sequel illustrates the 
Johannine conception of faith, and, it may be added, the 





1 [1524a] On the reasons for taking this as a statement in inter- 
rogative tone, see 2242. It corresponds to the interrogative statement 
made to the nobleman iv. 48 “Ye will surely not believe” (1508). The 
meaning is, “Though all the rulers of Jerusalem refuse to believe, thou at 
all events, I am sure, dost believe.” 

2g Bais sly 1 

3 [1525 a] Ps. viii. 3—5 “The Son of man,” in John, is never “the Son 
of man” as conceived in Daniel seated on the clouds. It is rather the 
ideal of the Psalmist, as also the ideal suggested in Mk ii. ro (“the Son 
of man hath authority upon earth to forgive sins”) and ii. 28 (“the Son of 
man is lord also of the Sabbath...”). 
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real nature of faith, The man does not even know the 
meaning of the phrase; yet he has in his heart the conception 
of the Person, and is already, virtually, a believer, “ Yea, and 
who is he, Lord, that I may ¢vws¢ to him?” and then, “ Lord, 
I do trust.” 

[1526] As a contrast, the unbelief of the Jews is more 
and more emphasized. Far from “ believing,” in the Christian 
sense, because of the cure of blindness, they are confirmed 
in their belief that the Healer is a “sinner.” Jesus, in 
Solomon’s porch, makes one more appeal to them, asking 
for a lower kind of faith than He had hitherto mentioned. 
He does not now say “trust fo me,” nor “trust me,” but 
“trust works” (x. 37—8): “If I am not doing the works 
of my Father, trust me not: but if I am doing [them], even 
if ye be not trusting me, ¢vwst the works.” He seems to 
mean, “Only trust that the works are Amd as well as 
wonderful. Only trust in their zo¢zve. Then you may go on 
from that to something higher.” For, after “trust the works,” 
He adds, “that ye may recognise, and grow in the recognition 
(2511), that in me is the Father and I in the Father.” 

[1527] This section concludes with the statement that 
Jesus, after the Jews had attempted to stone Him in the 
Temple, went away again beyond Jordan “and abode there” 
and “many trusted to him there®.” The adverb “there” 
occurs seldom in John at the end ofa sentence, and still more 
seldom at the end of a section. Possibly it is emphatic and 
is intended to contrast the safety of the Lord, and the 
multitude of believers, beyond Jordan, with the persecution 
and unbelief in Jerusalem*. 





1 The only mention of “believing,” in the Evangelist’s words, at this 
stage, is (ix. 18) “The Jews therefore did not believe concerning him that 
he had been blind and recovered sight until they called his parents....” 

ZExAOT AZ. 

3 [1527 a] ’Exei is certainly emphatic in Jn xi. 8 “Goest thou again 
there {of all places]?” meaning “the very place where they sought to 
stone thee.” 
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§22. The Raising of Lazarus 


[1528] “Trusting” is repeatedly mentioned in the Raising 
of Lazarus as, in part, the cause of the miracle, or of the 
manner in which it is performed. When our Lord prays 
aloud at the grave, He says (xi. 42) “For the sake of the 
multitude that standeth around I said [it] that they may 
trust that thou didst send. me”; and previously, to the 
disciples (xi. 14—15) “Lazarus is dead, and I rejoice on 
account of you—zxz order that ye may trust—that I was not 
there.” The latter passage is obscure (2099): but it seems 
to include the meaning that the Lord’s absence has been 
ordained in order that the belief of the disciples in Him may 
be strengthened by the sequel ze. the Raising of Lazarus. 
Nevertheless, “in order that ye may trust” (aorist) is gram- 
matically remarkable if it means “that ye may grow in trust,” 
or “that ye may continue to trust me.’ It would most 
naturally mean “that ye may become believers” ; but, in 
that sense, it could not be applied to those who were already 
Christ’s most devoted disciples’. 

[1529] Difficulty is also presented by the contrast be- 
tween (1) the words uttered by our Lord to Martha and 
(2) what is commonly interpreted as His subsequent reference 
to them: 

(1) (xi. 23—6) “ Thy brother shall rise again... I am the 
resurrection and the life. He that believeth in (els) me, even 
though he die (or, be dead), shall live; and every one that 
is living and delzeving in me shall assuredly never die. Thou 
believest this? ?” 





* For the difference between muorevonre and moretnre, see 2524—5. 

® (1529 a] xi. 26 muorevers rodro. On this construction, rare in N.T. 
see 1507. It is a short way of saying, “Thou believest me as to this?” 
“Believe” has advantages over “trust” in the rendering of this passage. 
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(2) (xi. 40) “Said I not unto thee’, ‘If thou shalt delzeve 
(Edy muctedons) thou shalt see the glory of God’?” 

To the disciples our Lord had said that the sickness 
of Lazarus was to be for the glory of God and of the Son 
of God?; but not to Martha. And there is nothing in 
Christ’s first utterance to her to suggest that He is looking 
forward to any “rising” of Lazarus from the dead before 
that general “rising again” which He Himself mentions to 
her. Nor is there anything in it to indicate to Martha that 
her “believing” was to be a condition of her “seeing” her 
brother raised from the dead. On the contrary, the story 
shews that Martha was quite ready to believe that Jesus 
could have saved Lazarus from death, and could, even now 
that he was dead, restore him to life? But any expectation 
of this kind would naturally be suppressed in her by Christ’s 
mention of the “rising again” in general terms, applying to 
all believers‘, 

[1530] But may He not have uttered these words to 
Martha on a previous occasion? Bearing in mind the saying 
of Jesus to Nathanael, “Thou shalt see greater things than 
these,” we ought to find no difficulty in supposing that He 
uttered similar sayings to other converts. To Martha, there- 
fore, at some time before the Raising of Lazarus, perhaps at 





1 [15294] Or as W. H. (dru eav) “that, if thou shalt believe, thou shalt 
see.” But it is more in accordance with Johannine usage to print ore 
’Edv as above. See 6m “recitativum (2189—90).” 

2 xi. 4 “This sickness is not unto death but for (dép) the glory of 
God in order that the Son of God may be glorified through it.” 

3 xi, 21—2 “If thou hadst been here my brother had not died. Even 
now I know that whatsoever thou shalt ask God, God will give thee.” 

4 [1529 c] xi. 23—-4 “‘Thy brother shall (or, will) 72se again (avaorn- 
cera.)’,..‘I1 know that he will vise again in the rising again (avactncera ev 
Th avaoracet) in the last day...’” The following words “I am ¢he rising 
again (avaoraors) and the life. He that believeth in me shall live even if 
he be dead, and every one that liveth and believeth in me shall never die,” 
seem expressly intended to include a// “believers,” and to exclude all 
expectation of a material or special revivification for her brother. 
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her conversion, He may have said, “If thou shalt believe, 
thou shalt see the glory of God},” no doubt in a spiritual 
sense—as Origen interprets the saying to Nathanael and the 
disciples*—meaning that she should see the mysteries of the 
divine Love. But, in such a saying, “the glory of God” 
would include that particular “glory” which accrued to the 
Father in heaven from the signs worked by the Son on 
earth—a “glory” that the Pharisees did not discern because 
they did not “ believe.” 

[1531] Assuming the relation between Jesus and the 
family of Lazarus to be as John records it, we are con- 
fronted, in the death of Lazarus, with a crisis in the Christian 
Church—the first death in a family of “believers.” Many 
years afterwards, the Thessalonians were startled by the 
death of a believer as being something disappointing and 
unsettling. They seem to have expected that the Lord 
would come from heaven and take all the saints up to His 
presence before death could touch them. How much more 
might the death of a friend of Jesus cause a chill to fall 
on the faith of some, in our Lord’s lifetime, who “ supposed 
that the kingdom of God was immediately to appear3” ! 

[1532] According to this view, Jesus, face to face with 
a threatening crisis for some of His dearest friends, is here 
strengthening the faith of one of them by referring to some 





1 [15302] Comp. Mk iv. 11 “To you is given the mystery of the 
kingdom of God” (where Mt.-Lk. have “to Zzow the mysteries...”; and 
“to see the mystery” would make good sense) also Mk ix. 1 “‘There are 
some of those standing here that shall not taste of death till they sce the 
kingdom of God having come in power” (Mt. xvi. 28 “the Son of man 
coming in his kingdom,” Lk. ix. 27 simply “the kingdom of God”), 

2 [1530 4] Orig. Cels. i. 48 totro b€ rd dvoryOjva rods ovpavovs mpohéyor 
Tots paOnrais 6 cwTHp eoopevoyv dWopuevots avTd... Kal ovrws TavAos npmayn eis 
Tpitoy ovpavoy mpotepov idav avtov avowxGévra... “I do not suppose,” he 
says (20.), “that the sezszble heaven has been opened and its material 
JSrame (cpa) divided by opening in order that Ezekiel might record such. 
a thing.” 

IES, sabe iy 
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previous utterance to her, not recorded in the Gospel. Strange 
though this may seem, it is the explanation adopted by 
Westcott of words uttered by Jesus on another occasion, 
“But I said to you ‘ Ye have both seen [me] and did not 
belicve’’” : and its adoption there is more difficult than here, 
because here there is some antecedent probability that our 
Lord would have made to Martha the same sort of promise 
that He made to Nathanael and others. 

[1533] Reviewing all the mentions of “believing” in the 
Raising of Lazarus, we are led to see some similarity between 
the ‘attitude of Christ here and His attitude in the Synoptic 
Gospel when preparing for an act of healing where “ belief,” 
or “faith,” cannot be expected from the person to be healed 
or revivified. The Synoptists describe our Lord as stimulating 
the faith of the parents, or as being moved by it to perform 
a cure (“Only believe,” “‘If thou canst, all things are possible 
to him that believeth,’ “O woman, great is thy faith?”): so, 
in the Johannine healing of the nobleman’s son, the father 
is stimulated (1508) by the words “Ye will not believe*”: 
and so, in this critical conflict, John describes the Lord as, 
so to speak, marking out the field of battle and strengthening 
the weakness of His friends and allies, that their faith may, 
in the order of the Father’s purposes, enable the Son to 
perform the coming miracle. 

[1534] Even though we may be obliged to reject some 
of the details of the Raising of Lazarus as unhistorical, we 
may be able to accept the fact that our Lord did occasionally 
restore to life those who would ordinarily be described as 
“dead.” And the first death among His disciples might well 
cause questioning to the Saviour. Was He to raise up the 
dead in this case? If so, was He to do so afterwards in every 
case? He might feel sure from the beginning, that the 





1 vi. 36. 2 Mk v. 36, Lk. viii. 50, Mk ix. 23, Mt. xv. 28. 
3 iy. 48. 
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sickness of a particular sufferer was to be “for glory” and 
not “for death”: but whether the “glory” included deliver- 
ance from physical death, might not be revealed to Him at 
first; and the strain on the faith of His disciples and friends 
might profoundly affect Him, even at the very time when 
He taught Martha that the Son of Man Himself, in His unity 
with the Father, was “the Rising Again and the Life?”— 
and that no man, once joined to the Father through the Son, 
could ever die. 

[1535] The sudden departure of Martha from Jesus, 
after her profession of faith in Him*, may be supposed to 
have prevented her from receiving any of those suggestions 
(of a miraculous revivification) which had been thrown out 
by Him to the disciples. And they are no more than 
suggestions. Jesus says, at first, “I go to wake him,” and 
is understood literally: but afterwards “He said plainly, 
Lazarus is dead,” and makes no mention of any purpose to 
raise him from the dead. Without much straining of the 
narrative, we may suppose that our Lord did not receive 
the full revelation of the divinely purposed rising again of 
Lazarus till He stood near the grave, with His disciples and 
Martha and Mary, all believing in Him, and all prepared to 
believe in Him—whatever He might do or not do. 

[1536] Whatever uncertainty may attend the traditions 
concerning “believing” in connexion with Martha, the 
Evangelist leaves us under no doubt as to the effect of 
the miracle on the “believing” of the Jews and as to its 
general consequence: “Those that came to Mary believed 
in him”; but the chief priests and Pharisees said (xi. 48...53) 
“If we let him [continue] thus, all wz// delieve in him, and 
the Romans will come and take away our [holy] place and 





1 The same word is practically repeated in “Thy brother shall rzse 
again” and “I am the rising again” (xi. 23, 25). 
2 xi. 28 “Having said this she went away.” 
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our nation... From that day therefore they took counsel to 
kill him.” Thus, like all the public signs of Jesus, the sign 
of the Raising of Lazarus produces a mingled harvest, tares 
and wheat, belief and unbelief. Or, to take the metaphor 
preferred by John, the increasing light produces in some souls 
a shadow of increasing darkness. 


§ 23. “Believing in the light” 


[1537] In the next chapter the darkness just mentioned 
is described as becoming darker than ever—and this, as an 
indirect consequence of “believing.” That the chief priests 
should “take counsel for” the death of Jesus, dealing with 
Him as a magician, was at all events from their point of view 
not an immoral act; but now they purpose the death of a 
man against whom they bring no charge (xii. 11): “They 
took counsel to kill Lazarus also, because, on his account, 
many of the Jews...degan to believe in (émiatevov eis) Jesus.” 

[1538] Perhaps the imperfect tense (“they Jéegan to 
believe”) and the fact that these “Jews” did not believe in 
Jesus on account of Himself, but “on account of Lazarus,” 
and the emphasis laid by the Evangelist on the great part 
played by the “sign” in winning for Jesus a welcome from 
“the multitude,’ are all intended to prepare the reader for 
finding that this “belief” will speedily end in nothing; and 
that more real importance is to be attached to the quiet 
approach of the Greeks to our Lord, through the mediation 
of Philip, “Sir, we would see Jesus?” At all events “the 
multitude” is soon afterwards mentioned—for the last time 
in the Gospel—as taking the Voice of the Father from 
Heaven to be thunder, or, at best, the voice of an angel ; 
and their last words to the Son of man,—who had lived and | 





1 Or, “believed from time to time,” z.e. now some, now others. But 
“began to believe,” or “were disposed to believe,” is more probable. 
2 xil. 20—2I. 
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was about to die, for their sake—are “Who is this Son of 
man!?” 

[1539] This was darkness indeed, as a conclusion of a 
Gospel of light: and the rest of this section treats of “be- 
lieving,’ or rather “not believing,’ under the metaphor of 
darkness and light. In this connexion, there are two sayings 
of Jesus about believing. The first of these is addressed to 
the multitude after they have asked the question “Who 
is this Son of man??” He no longer bids them believe in 
the Son of man, nor in Himself, but in “the light.” The 
Epistle says “He that loveth his brother abideth in the 
light”; and “He that saith he is in the light and hateth 
his brother is in the darkness*.” This appears to be the 
predominant thought here. As light was the first created 
thing in the creation of the world, so what corresponds to it, 
namely, love, is the first principle in the spiritual world, the 
medium through which God is discerned by man. Christ’s 
hearers were in danger of losing the last spark of this 
spiritual faculty through their subservience to conventional 
religion and through their conventional desire to persecute 
non-conformity. In the presence of these spiritual weaklings 
Christ abates His claim. He does not say “ Believe in me, or 
Believe in the Son, that ye may become the sons of God,” 
but “Believe at all events in the light, so far as* ye have it 
still with you, that ye may become sons of light.” 





Sala Ys 

. 1539 2] Jesus had said nothing here about a “Son of man.” His 
words were, “And JZ, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” But His doctrine to Nicodemus had mentioned “the lifting 
up of the Son of man,” and perhaps the Evangelist wishes to describe the 
“multitude” as rebelling against this new term (which they had heard 
from Jesus on previous occasions) and as preferring the familiar and (for 
them) conventional term “Christ” or “Messiah”: “We have heard from 
the Law that the Christ abideth for ever, and how sayest thou that 
the Son of man must be lifted up? Who is this Son of man?” 

3 Jn ii. 9Q—IO. 

4 xii. 36 “So far as.” On as, as distinct from éws, see 2201. 
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[1540] This expression “sons of light” is followed by an 
evangelistic comment indicating that the appeal was vain ; 
and the language suggests that the light, henceforth, was 
hidden from the Jews. “These things spake Jesus, and he 
went away and was hidden (2538) from them.” Then the 
Evangelist sums up his account of the national unbelief. 
“Though he had done so many signs,” he says, “they did 
not believe in him.’ Their unbelief was a judicial retribution 
predicted by Isaiah: “For this cause they were not able to 
believe” because again Isaiah said, ‘He hath blinded their 
eyes.....” Then turning from the nation as a whole to their 
“rulers,” he concludes with an astonishing remark. In spite 
of the general unbelief we should not have been surprised 
of the rulers believed: but 
John says: “ Nevertheless, however, of the rulers also many 
believed in him*; but on account of the Pharisees they would 
not confess [him] in order that they might not be put out 
of the synagogue; for they loved the glory of men rather 
than‘ the glory of God.” 

[1541] This remarkable statement may be perhaps best 
explained by supposing that these “many rulers” had not 
only made formal profession of belief in Jesus (having been 
perhaps baptized by His disciples) but had also believed in 
Him with some degree of genuine conviction, and with 
attachment, calling themselves His disciples—but, like Joseph 
of Arimathza, “secretly, for fear of the Jews 1itsoman 
would seem that John deliberately uses the phrase “believed 
in him” in order to shew how even such “ believing” might 
come to naught without “confession®.” He is more severe 


to hear that “a few,” or “some’ 





xii. 37 od« €miorevoy, see 2466, perh. “they were not disposed to 
believe in him.” 29xiiy BO 

3 xil. 42 duos pévrou kal ex Tov apxovT@y moNXol eriorevoay eis artsy. 

* xii. 43 “Rather than,” pa@ddov #rep, almost =“ and not,” see 2092. 

D Seis aye 

° Comp. Rom. x. 9—11 “If thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus 
[as] Lord, and shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him from 
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on them here than on Joseph of Arimathza later on. 
Joseph’s motive for secrecy, says the Evangelist, was “fear 
of the Jews”; the motive of these “many” was “the love 
of the glory of men rather than of the glory of God.” But 
he infers this “love of glory” from the fact that they feared 
to be “cast out of the synagogue.” 

[1542] Many people, now-a-days, would consider this an 
austere inference. A man may “love the glory of God” 
more than “the glory of men,” and yet may be deterred from 
doing what is right, if his love of God’s glory is weaker 
than his fear of being cast out from friendship, from social 
intercourse, and from community of worship, with his 
neighbours and kinsmen. All the more reasonable is it to 
suppose that John, when concluding his history of the growth 
of belief and unbelief among the Jews during Christ’s 
preaching of the Gospel, wishes to brand with the stamp 
of inferiority, or spuriousness, that sort of faith in Christ 
which might be called “belief in Him” and yet did not 
lead to public confession. 

[1543] We now come to the last saying of our Lord 
about “believing,’—the last, that is to say, in His public 
teaching: xii. 44-6 “Jesus cried aloud and said, He that 
believeth in me believeth not in me but in him that sent me, 
and he that beholdeth me beholdeth him that sent me. I, 
light!, have come into the world in order that everyone that 
believeth in me may not abide in the darkness.” This is not 
said to have been addressed to any class in particular. It is 
a warning to all the world that “belief” in Christ is not really 








the dead, thou shalt be saved: for with the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness; and with the mouth confession is made unto salvation. 
For the Scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on him shall not be put to 
shame.” Perhaps John implies that if these rulers had “confessed,” they 
would not have been “ put to shame,” nor would they have been afterwards 
ashamed of Christ crucified. 

1 On the force of this appositional construction, see 1933. 
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belief in Him unless it is belief also in Him that sent 
Christ, nor is it true belief if the believer “abide in darkness” 
z.é. in doubt, or fear, or unbrotherly feeling towards his fellow- 
men. 

[1544] The announcement is to be read along with the 
description of the “belief” of the rulers, many of whom— 
once, at all events—“ believed in him.” There are degrees of 
“darkness.” Some of these “rulers” had perhaps so far 
turned against their Master that they now agreed with 
Caiaphas that “one man must die for the people” ; these were 
“abiding in the darkness” of midnight. Others, like Joseph, 
had not voted with Caiaphas!; but Joseph is not recorded 
to have spoken or voted against Caiaphas, and these, too, 
may have kept silent “through fear of the Jews.” The 
conduct of this second class was typified by Nicodemus, of 
whom it is twice said that “he came to Jesus by night2” 
It was not the blackest of the “night”—the “night” asso- 
ciated with Judas*: but still it was the night or twilight 
of men “abiding in darkness” and not “believing,’—not 
at least in the full sense of the term. With these warnings 
against false or formal or fearful belief, and with these 
commands to “believe in the light,’ the public teaching of 
Christ is brought to its close, 


§ 24. The Last Discourse 


[1545] After the Washing of Feet and the exhortation 
to the disciples to imitate their Lord’s action, the discourse 





# IQ, Sei, Git 

4} n iii, 2, xix, 39; 

3 [1544] Jn xiii. 30 “Having received the sop, therefore, he went 
out. Wow it was night.” The only other mention of “night” in the 
Evangelist’s words (apart from Christ’s) refers to the disciples on the 
night before Peter returned to our Lord through the water (xxd.gi3) 
“In that night they took nothing.” 
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turns on the “ eee that would be caused aor the 
impending betrayal and death of Christ; and the only 
mention of believing in this chapter is (ci. 19) “From 
henceforth? I say [it] to you before it come to pass, that 
ye may believe, when it hath come to pass, that I am [he].” 
The aorist subjunctive, which is probably the correct reading, 
may denote that the verb refers to “believing” the particular 
prediction just mentioned, so that the words mean “ chat ye 
may believe that I am he [concerning whom it has been written 
‘Fle that eateth my bread...’|*.” This is Origen’s explanation ; 





and, if it is correct, the passage describes our Lord as 
endeavouring to strengthen the faith of the disciples to meet 
a particular emergency (as in the Raising of Lazarus‘). 

[1546] Finding that they are still weak and their 
hearts full of trouble, He presently recurs to the thought 
of “trusting” or “believing,” and now in a general sense 
(xiv. 1) “ Ye believe (or, Believe) in God. Believe in me also,’ 
and (speaking to Philip) (xiv. 10) “Belzevest thou not that 
I am in the Father and the Father in me?” Then He 
addresses all the disciples, (xiv. 11—12) “Believe me that 
I am in the Father and the Father in me: but, if [ye can] 
not [believe me, ze. my mere word], believe on account of the 
works |by| themselves,’ “ He that believeth in me, the works 





1 The word “stumbling” is not used till xvi. 1 “These things have 
I spoken unto you that ye may not be caused to stumble (iva ph oxavdaric- 
Onre).” But the thought of “stumbling” extends from xiii. 19 onwards. 

2 [1545 a2] “From henceforth” may perhaps mean, that Christ had 
not said it before, because He desired to give Judas the opportunity 
of repenting during the Washing of Feet. But there had been no 
repentance, and this had been indicated by the words (xiii. 10o—11) 
“Ye are not all clean.” Since therefore the treachery could not be 
averted, the Saviour says that “from henceforth” He will not conceal it. 

3 [15454] So Origen ad loc. Huet ii. 394 E iva...miorevanre dru eye cis 
mepl ov ravta wempopnrevra. Origen comments at great length on this 
passage (Huet ii. 3948). In the first three quotations of it, the text has 
miorevonre, but in the three following ones muorevnre, see 2524. 

4 xi. 15 va muatevonre, see 2025. 
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that I do he also shall do; and greater works than these 
shall he do because I go to the Father.” He concludes by 
declaring that He has carried out the intention, mentioned 
above, to warn the disciples before the evil falls upon them 
(1545), “Z say [it] to you before it come to pass (mpo Tod 
yevécOar) that ye may believe (miatevonte) when it shall have 
come to pass, that I am he.” hese words He repeats, except 
the last clause, saying (xiv. 29) “And now I have said (2t] 
to you, before it hath come to pass (mpl yevécOat) that, when 
it shall have come to pass, ye may believe (muctevonte). The 
object of belief (“that I am he”) is not repeated, but 
presumably it is omitted merely for brevity; and the aorist 
subjunctive here, as above, indicates a particular, not a 
general, belief—a belief that Christ’s sufferings were fore- 
ordained and prophesied. The main object of belief men- 
tioned in this section is of a general character, the Unity 
of the Father and the Son (“I in the Father and the Father 
in me!”), implied by a belief in the Father inseparable 
from a belief in the Son (“Ye believe (07, Believe) in God. 
Believe in me’ also*”). 

[1547] In all these exhortations and strengthenings, 
“belief,” in its various forms, is not regarded as an end or 
ultimate object. It is merely an imperfect condition, a 
process of passing into unity with the Father in the Son, 
so as to “abide” in love. “Abiding” not “believing,” 
" not “faith,” are the ultimate objects: (Hence wim 
the chapter that describes Christ as the Vine, and the 
disciples as the branches that “abide” in the Vine (xv. 
I—27), there is no mention of “ believing.” But the following 
chapter once more takes up the task of strengthening the 
disciples against the trials of “ persecution”: and now Jesus 
explains that these persecutions arise from unbelief for which 
the world will be condemned. The Paraclete will convict 


“ ? 
peace 





Sana ioe 2 xiv. I. 
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the world of sin, He says, “decause they believe not in me.” 
This harmonizes with what He told the Jews: “This is the 
work of God, that ye believe in him whom he [ze. the Father] 
sent*.” The “work” of God being “belief,” it follows (for 
those who accept Christ’s teaching about a devil) that the 
“work” of the devil, or “sin,” is unbelief or disbelief. And 
the object of the unbelief is the same as the object of 
the belief, “he whom God hath sent,” that is to say, God’s 
messenger or representative in every age and society, those 
men and women who are, as Plato says, “ most like God.” 

[1548] This high and pure “belief;’ which the world 
had not, the disciples had, (xvi. 27) “For the Father [of] 
himself loveth you because ye have loved me and have 
believed that I came forth from [the house of | the Father.’ But 
the disciples themselves, even while possessing this precious ° 
belief, appear to confuse it with one of a baser and less 
enduring metal—belief based upon the evidence of signs: 
for, because Jesus has read their thoughts, they say to Him 
(xvi. 30) “Now we know that thou knowest all things... 
hereby (év tovtw) we believe that thou camest forth from God.” 
This mischievous complacency in the possession of a definite 
religious belief based upon definite evidential proof—the root 
of how many evils to Christendom!—Christ hastens to 
destroy: “for the moment ye believe! Behold the hour 
cometh and hath come for you to be scattered, each to his 
own, and to leave me alone.” 

[1549] This is the last mention of “believing” made by 
our Lord in His teaching to the disciples, before the Resurrec- 
tion: and it is of the nature of a warning against making 
“belief” one’s end, and, so to speak, “believing in believing.” 
We are not to aim at believing but at “peace,” and this, 
a peace, not gained through conformity with the selfish 
world, but through believing in the unselfish Messenger, 





EVO: IOs 
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whom the Father has sent to conquer the selfishness of the 
world. This we are taught by the last words of the Last 
Discourse (xvi. 33) “ These things have I spoken to you that 
in me ye may have peace. In the world ye have tribulation. 
But be of good cheer, I have conquered the world.” 


825. The Last Prayer 


[1550] Our Lord, in His Last Prayer, prays for the 
unity of the disciples, but not that they may “believe,” or 
“have faith.” The latter petition He here reserves for “the 
world.” Concerning the disciples—in spite of His warning 
that their belief will not prevent them from deserting Him— 
He says (xvii. 8) “ They believed that thou didst send me.” 
Both for them and for those whom He calls (xvii. 20) “the 
believers through their word”—that is, the converts made 
by the Apostles—He prays that they may be “all one,” 
one with the Father, and with the Son, and with each other. 
But in connexion with “the world” He mentions the word 
“believing” as an object to be attained hereafter, thus 
(xvii. 21) “In order that they also [ze, the Church] may be 
in us, 22 order that the world may grow in the belief (muorevn) 
that thou didst send me.’ The verb is in the present (not 
the aorist) (2524 fo//.) and the prayer is that the world may 
receive a living and growing belief, not a mere formal one, 
that Jesus of Nazareth was sent by God—a belief, not based 
on signs and wonders but on the unity of the Church 
with the Father and the Son, through the Spirit, in brotherly 
love. 


§ 26. After the Death and Resurrection 


[1551] There remain—besides an utterance of our Lord, 
which will be considered last of all—four statements about 
“believing” made by the Evangelist. The first of these 
attests the flow of blood and water from the side of Jesus 
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on the Cross: (xix. 35) “And he that hath seen hath testified, 
and his testimony is true; and he (2383) knoweth that he 
saith true that ye also may grow in belief (miote’nte).” If 
W. H. are right, as they probably are, in reading the present 
subjunctive, the belief is of a general and vital kind, including 
a belief in the Lord as “the fountain for sin and for un- 
cleanness}?.” 

[1552] Next comes the earliest mention of “believing” 
after the Resurrection : (xx. 8) “ Then therefore entered in the 
other disciple also, he that came first to the tomb, and fe 
saw and believed (<idev nai ériotevoev): for not even yet 
did they know the scripture, [how] that he must rise from 
the dead.” Apparently this disciple “believed” in Christ’s 
resurrection, simply on the evidence of the open tomb and 
the grave clothes—although the open tomb suggested to 
Mary Magdalene something quite different, namely, that 
the Lord’s enemies had taken away the body. With this 
must be taken the reply of Thomas to the assertion of the 
disciples that they had “seen” the Lord, (xx. 25) “Except 
I see in his hands the print of the nails.../ zw2d/ assuredly not 
believe.” From the sequel it would seem that Thomas and 
the beloved disciple were alike in one respect, since both 
“saw and believed.’ What our Lord says about this will 
be considered later on. 

[1553] The fourth Evangelistic mention of “ believing ” 
describes the object of the Gospel (xx. 31) “ But these things 
have been written that ye may grow in the belief (miotevnte) 
that Jesus is the Christ the Son of God, and that, deleving 
[this] (reerevovtes), ye may have life in his name.” Accepting 
once more W. H.’s reading, the present subjunctive, we 
interpret it as denoting the object to be not the profession 
of faith on the part of converts, but the growing faith, or 





1 [1551 a] Zech. xiii. 1. If the aorist were read the meaning might be 
belief in this special fact, or that “ye might become believers,” but more 
probably the former. 
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abiding faith, of those already converted. But why does the 
writer introduce the words “in his name” (“life in his name ”) 
since we have seen above (1483—7) that Origen is probably 
correct in supposing “believing 2% zs name” to be an inferior 
stage of belief to “believing zz him”? The answer is that 
he does not speak here of “delzeving in the name” of Jesus, 
but of “having life in his name.” And “name” here, as in 
the Epistle’, is connected with the word “Son,” implying that 
life is found in the divine Sonship of Christ. There is, 
therefore, no reference here to the rudimentary or initial 
faith professed at baptism. The writer is addressing believers 
already baptized in the name of Jesus Christ the Son of God, 
and he says to them, in effect, “I write unto you, children 
of God, in order that you may grow in the faith that Jesus 
is the Messiah, the Son of God, and that, growing in this 
faith, you may have life in His Sonship.” 

[1554] Last comes the saying of our Lord (xx. 29) 
“Because thou hast seen me thou hast believed! Blessed 
[ave] they that [shall| have not seen and [yet] [shall] have 
believed,” to be considered along with the statement that 
“the other” disciple “saw and believed,” and that Thomas 
said “except I see...I1 will assuredly not delzeve®” Both 
Origen and Chrysostom appear to take the aorist participles 
as referring to future believers (“those after the apostles ”)®, 





1 [1553 a] 1 Jn ili. 23 “the name of his Son,” v. 13 “the name of the Son 
of God.” In 1 Jn ii. 12 “on account of his name” follows the words 
“J write unto you, /z¢t/e children (rexvia), because your sins are forgiven,” 
and appears to mean that both the “childhood” and the “forgiveness ” 
are “on account of” the divine Sonship of Christ. These are the only 
instances of “name” in the Epistle. 

2 Makdpuoe ot pt) iddvtTes Kal muctevoavres, Comp. xx. 8 Kal eidev Kal 
eriotrevoey, and xx. 25 €ay pr) idw...00 pi) mioTevoo. 

8 [1554] Origen blames those who thought that a superior blessing 
was pronounced on those who had “not seen,” because, he says, “according 
to their interpretation ¢he successors of the apostles (oi wera tos arroats- 
Aovs) are more blessed than the apostles themselves” (Huet ii. 195 C). 
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The aorist participle might have that meaning even if the 
time of the “blessing” had been defined as present by the 
insertion of “ave,” as in the Sermon on the Mount “ Blessed 
are ye when men shall revile you”; and it may much more 
easily have this meaning where the time of the blessing is 
left undefined. Antecedently, it seems likely that this refer- 
ence to future believers should be at all events included, 
and very unlikely that it should be restricted to, say, a score 
of unmentioned persons, thus :—“blessed are those who, in 
the course of the last week, have believed [on the strength 
of the testimony of those who saw me at the beginning of 
the week], and who have not [themselves] seen [me].” 

[1555] But are we to suppose that those who believe 
without having seen are more “blessed” than those who 
believe decause they have seen? Origen earnestly maintains 
that this is unreasonable. The meaning is, he says, that the 
former class also is “blessed,” not that it is more “blessed.” 
In that case, however, is not the statement a truism? And 
what is the force of making the statement to Thomas, unless 
it suggests a gentle reproach of some kind, eg. that some 
of those who will believe without seeing are more blessed 
than some of those who believe after seeing? Moreover, 
is no contrast intended between the beloved disciple, who 
“saw and believed,” but without asking to “see,’ and Thomas 
who “saw and believed,’ but not till he had refused to believe 
unless he was allowed to feel as well as to see? 

[1556] Chrysostom, at all events, recognises such a 
contrast as likely to occur to his readers. His words are 
as follows, “And yet, some one may say’, the disciples ‘saw 





Chrysostom even paraphrases the aorist by the future ““He pronounces 
a blessing not on the disciples alone but also on those who shall believe 
after them (rovs per éxeivous miatevoovras).” 

1 Mt. v. II paxdpwoi eore bray dveWiowow vpas (sim. Lk. vi. 22). 

2 [1556 a] The Latin translation in Migne gives “inquies” for dnow. 
But it might mean “the sacred writer says.” This is the general meaning 
of dnoty in quotations. 
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and believed.’ [True,] but they sought no such thing [as 
Thomas sought] (odsév tovodtov éfytnoay), but on the 
evidence of the napkins (aAX amd tév covdapiwv) they 
straightway accepted the word concerning the resurrection, 
and before they had beheld the body [of the risen Saviour] 
they exhibited the belief [that He had risen] in completeness.” 

[1557] These words call attention to yet one more 
difficulty in the context. For the Gospel says “ke,” ie. “the 
other disciple” (not Peter), “saw and believed,” and it 
suggests that Peter, though he had seen, had zot “seen and 
believed.” But Chrysostom assumes that both the disciples “saw 
and believed.” So, too, says an ancient Greek commentary 
in Cramer: “When these, having beheld the linen cloths, and 
having believed, departed to their homes in amazement.” 
And SS reads the plural “they saw and believed.” 

[1558] These readings are not in the least surprising. 
What is surprising is that any MS. has been allowed to 
preserve the present reading, which implies unbelief, or 
slowness of belief, in Peter as compared with “the other 
disciple.’ Yet this, by reason of its difficulty and the consent 
of all the uncial Mss., must be accepted as the true reading. 
And it raises a question similar to that which is suggested 
by Chrysostom, Does not the Evangelist mention ¢wo kinds 
of “seeing and believing”? The beloved disciple “saw and 
believed” on the mere evidence of what was to be seen in 
the open grave. He did not “seek” what Thomas sought: 
he did not say, “ Until I have seex the mark of the nails in 
his hands I will assuredly not believe” ; he “saw” much less 
than Thomas demanded to see, and yet he “believed” ; 
surely the Lord would pronounce him “blessed” ! 

Accepting the text, as it stands, concerning the two 
disciples (without Chrysostom’s alteration “hey believed,” 





1 (1557a] The Latin mss. have “Ze saw and believed,” but some 
of these agree with & in carrying on the sing. thus “for not even yet did 
he know the Scripture.” 
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and without the Latin alteration “ke knew ”) we arrive at 
the following probable inferences concerning the Evangelist’s 
meaning and motive. 

[1559] (1) He regards “belief” upon detailed ocular 
evidence as inferior to that kind of « knowledge” which is 
given to us by the Spirit interpreting the Scripture as a 
whole’—that is to say, by the Spirit of God interpreting 
the history of man in the light of the Incarnation. Yet 
both “belief” and “knowledge” must play their several 
parts. The beloved disciple, he says, “deleved” on slight 
ocular evidence. Afterwards he “new,” and “knew, too 


2 
> 


that things “must be” thus and thus, ze. “knew” as con- 
fidently as men of science “kmow,’ though in a different 
sphere, and with a different sense (a faculty that some would 
call “feeling” rather than “ knowing”). 

[1560] (2) He wished to shew that there were many 
different roads to this “knowledge” of the risen Saviour. 
Peter, in one sense, was the first to approach to it. Peter 
entered the tomb first, and was the first to see the signs of 
the Resurrection, but he did not at once “believe.” For him, 
this revelation was to come later and through “appearing,” in 
accordance with the traditions of the Church: “ He appeared 
to Cephas, then to the Twelve’,” and “The Lord is risen 
indeed and hath appeared unto Simon®.’ The tradition 
of the manifestation near Gennesaret said that Peter came 
first to Jesus through the waters‘—perhaps the waters of 
repentance—“ but the other disciples” came soon afterwards, 
“for they were not far off’”; yet the beloved disciple had 
been the first to say “It is the Lord®,” recognising Him by 
the voice, before Peter and the rest had recognised Him by 
vision. Again, Mary Magdalene did not “believe” so soon 
as the beloved disciple. After he had “believed,” she re- 





1 For this, the Johannine meaning of “the Scripture” (sing.) see 1722 7. 
mle COmexvans: Y Mifle, Sierahin Byte = ipl 58h Gy 
5 xxi. 8. Capea ¥ 
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mained “weeping’.” Nor did she “see and believe.’ On the 
contrary, she “saw” without “delieving” ; for she “supposed 
it was the gardener.” But she was the first to “fear.” And 
when the Shepherd, risen from the dead, “called” the first 
of the flock “by name,” she was the first to hail Him, and 
” as well as the first to “hear.” She, too, like 
Thomas, desired to “touch.” But the refusal of her request 
did not shake her faith, or rather, we should say, cancel 
her knowledge. Thomas, latest of believers, insisted on 
“touching” as well as on “seeing,” as a condition of “be- 
lieving.” It is not stated that he “touched.” But the Lord 
said to him, apparently in the way of gentle reproof*, “ Be- 
cause thou hast seen me thou hast believed!” Then He 
did not add, “Blessed are thine eyes because they have 
seen’,” but “ Blessed are they that have xot¢ seen and believed.” 

[1561] (3) This is the last of the Lord’s many utterances 
about “believing” in the Fourth Gospel; and, if it is read in 
the light of His other sayings, illustrated by the Evangelist’s 
own remarks and narratives bearing on the same subject, 
it confirms the conclusion that “ believing ” 


the first to “see 


is to be regarded, 
in different aspects, not as a consummation or a goal, butas a 
number of different stages, by which different individuals pass, 
in accordance with their several individualities, toward the one 
centre, “ Jesus, the Christ, the Son of God” in whom they are 
to “have life+.” 





SPX ql. 

2 [1560 2] Yet, as it is said, of the woman, (Lk. vii. 47) “her sins, 
which are many, are forgiven because she loved much,” so here the 
narrative says, in effect, concerning Thomas, “His doubt, which was 
great, became blessed because he believed much.” It was reserved 
for the doubter to say, with inspired conviction, “My Lord [is] also my 
God.” On the reasons for this rendering, see 2049—5l. 

3 Comp. Mt. xiii. 16, Lk. x. 23. eel Micon Le 
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"AUTHORITY ” 


§1. “Authority,” in the Triple Tradition 
of the Synoptists 


[1562] All the Synoptists agree in saying that our Lord 
taught “as one having authority,’ or that “his word was 
with authority,” and, later on, that the Pharisees asked Him 
“by what authority” He acted: and in five of these six 
passages R.V. and A.V. agree in using the word “authority” 
to express éfovcia’. But in a much more important passage, 
where Jesus Himself says, “that ye may know that the Son of 
man hath authority on earth to forgive sins,” the texts both 
of A.V.and R.V. have “fower,” although R.V. has “authority” 
in its margin*. Clearly our Lord used the word here in a 
good sense. It is very commonly found with “give,” and it 
generally means “ power that is delegated,” that is to say, not 
tyranny that is seized, but a right lawfully given, or an 
office or magistracy duly and lawfully appointed. Through- 
out the Synoptic Gospels, in most cases if not in all, 
“authority” is the best translation, In Mark, R.V. gives 





1 Mk i. 22, Mt. vii. 29, Lk. iv. 32; Mk xi. 28—33, Mt. xxi. 23—7, 
Lk. xx. 2—8. In Lk. iv. 32 “his word was with authority,” A.V. has 


“ power.” 
2 Mk ii. 10, Mt. ix. 6, Lk. v. 24, see 1594 c. 
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“ authority to cast out devils,” and “ authority over the unclean 
spirits” ; and similarly in Matthew, “All authority hath been 
given unto me in heaven and earth”: but in these three 
passages A,V. has “ power?.” 


§ 2. “Authority,” in the Apocalypse 


[1563] In the Apocalypse, this delegated power or 
“authority ” is most frequently applied to messengers of God 
commissioned to punish (vi. 8) “There was given unto 
them [ze to Death and Hades] authority over the fourth 
part of the earth to kill...”. R.V. naturally shrinks from 
using the word when it is applied to “locusts” (from the 
smoke of the pit) to which “authority (R.V. power) was 
given as the scorpions of the earth have authority (R.V. 
power),’ “and in their tails is their authority (R.V. power) 
to hurt men five months.” Yet even there the context 
indicates that these supernatural “ locusts” (like the terrestrial) 
have a “permitted power,” so that “power” alone does not 
quite express the meaning. And certainly “authority” is 
better in the description of the two Witnesses, who “have 
the authority to shut the heaven that it rain not during the 
days of their prophecy, and they have authority over the 


? 


waters...°.” There R.V. has, twice, “power”; but it returns 
to “authority ” in the following, ‘“‘ Now is come the salvation 
and the power, and the kingdom of our God, and the authority 
of his Christ*~ 

[1564] It might be supposed, from this, that R.V. goes 
on the principle of rendering ‘delegated power” to reward 
and “delegated power” to punish by two different words, 
calling the former “authority” and the latter “power.” But 


R.V. uses “authority” repeatedly concerning the Dragon 





1 Mk iii. 15, vi. 7, Mt. xxviii. 18. 2S Reve. 510, cOMpaixmtO: 
3 Rev. xi. 6. See Vanx lO: 
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and the Beast’, and then returns to “ power,” when describing 
the angel that “came out from the altar, he that hath 
authority over the fire.” Very rarely is the word connected 
with God as in the following, “They blasphemed the name 
of the God that hath the authority over these plagues®.” R.V. 
“authority” of evil powers in the following: “The ten 
horns...are ten kings...they receive authority (A.V. power) as 
kings with the beast for one hour...they give their... power and 
authority (A.V. strength) unto the beast‘,” but of a good 
angel “coming down out of heaven having great authority* 
(A.V. power)” An alternative is given by R.V. in describing 
the blessings of those who have part in the first resurrection, 
“Over these the second death hath no authority (so R.V. 
marg., but R.V. txt and A.V. “fower”), but they shall be 
priests of God®.” The following instance is particularly note- 
worthy, “Blessed are they that wash their robes that their 
authority may be (?) over the tree of life’,” R.V. “that they 
may have the right (A.V. have right)*.” 


uSes 





1 (1564a] Rev. xiii. 2—12 “the dragon gave him...great authority 
(so A.V.)...and they worshipped the dragon because he gave his authority 
(A.V. ower) unto the beast...and there was given to him authority (A.V. 
Power) to continue forty and two months...and there was given to him 
authority (A.V. power) over every tribe and people and tongue and 
nation...and he exerciseth all the authority (A.V. ower) of the first beast 
in his sight.” 

2 Rev. xiv. 18. 

8 [15644] Rev. xvi. 9 7O dvopa rot Beod Tod exovros eEovciav. This 
was, perhaps, intended to represent the heathen polythetstic thought about 
“the god that has authority over these plagues.” But it might mean 
“the name of che [one] God, who has authority” (R.V. “of the God 
which hath,” A.V. “of God, which hath”). A.V. and R.V. often use “the 
...which” where Shakespeare would have used “the...¢hat (2273 a).” 

4 Rev. xvii. 12, 13. 5 Rev. xviii. 1. 8 Rev. xx. 6. 

7 [1564 c] Rev. xxii. 14 wa éora 7 ekovoia abtév eri ro Evrov rhs Cons, 
A.V. “right to the tree of life,’ R.V. “the right [to come] to the tree 
of life.” See 1594 0. 

8 All the instances in Rev. have been given above, except Rev. ii. 26 
“He that overcometh...to him will I give authority over the nations,” 
which is capable of a twofold interpretation. 
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83. Luke's view of “authority” 


[1565] The two following parallel passages in the Double 
Tradition (318 (ii)) exhibit Luke alone as using the word 
“authority.” Perhaps Luke, in both, means “authority” in 
a bad sense, or rather “authority” given by God for the 
purpose of punishing evil, as in the Apocalypse. The first 
passage gives the words of Satan in the Temptation thus: 


Mt. iv. 9 Lk. iv. 6—7 
“ All these things will I give “To thee will I give all this 
thee if thou wilt fall down and authority and their’ glory, be- 
worship me.” cause they have been delivered 


to me, and to whomsoever I 
will I give it. If thou therefore 
wilt worship before me it shall 
be all thine.” 


The second is from the Preparation of the Twelve 
Apostles, where they are warned by our Lord, to fear, not 
destruction of body but destruction of soul : 


Mt, x. 28 Lk. xii. 4—5 

“And be not ye afraid of “But I say unto you, [being] 
them that kill the body but are my friends, Be not afraid of 
not able to kill the soul: but be them that kill the body, and, 
afraid rather of him ¢hat is able after these things, have nothing 
(Svvamevov) to destroy both body beyond to do: but I will point 
and soul in hell.” out to you whom to fear. Fear 
him that—after killing—hath 
authority to cast into hell. Yea, 

I say unto you, fear him.” 


Compare the “casting,” in Luke here, with “Lest the 
Judge deliver thee to the Evxactor (mpd«tops) and the 





1 “Their glory,” ze. the glory of (Lk. iv. 5) “all the kingdoms of 
the world.” 
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Exactor cast thee into prison’. It seems probable that Luke 
attributes the “casting into hell” (or “into the prison”) to 
Satan acting as God’s instrument of punishment. 

[1566] In the first passage of Luke this “authority ” does 
not extend to “destroying iv hell,” but only to “ casting into 
hell.” In the second passage (Lk. xii. 58—g) it is said that the 
prisoner will not come out “until” he has paid “the uttermost 
farthing” —which may imply that ultimately he will come 
out. According to this view, Satan and his angels would 
seem to be, like the angels in the Apocalypse, the instru- 
ments of God’s justice, having “authority” from the Judge 
to punish man’s sins; and Luke’s interpretation of Christ’s 
saying is, “ Do not fear earthly enemies ; but fear your spzrztual 
enemy, who, if you sin, has authority from God to cast you 
into Gehenna.” Matthew, however, seems to have taken the 
precept as meaning “fear God, the Judge”; and this, from 
very early times, appears to have been the view of the 
Christian Fathers, who, even when following Luke’s version, 
have substituted “zs able” for “hath authority,’ so as to 
suggest God rather than Satan’*. 

[1567] Elsewhere, Luke uses the word “authority” in 
several passages peculiar to himself, of which the most 
notable are Christ’s words to the Seventy, “Behold I have 
given you the authority (R.V. om. “ the,’ A.V. “power”) to 








1 Lk. xii. 58=Mt. v. 25 “and the Judge to the Officer (tmnpérn) and 
thou be cast into prison.” 

2 [1566 a] Justin Mart. Apol/. 19, as Lk., but “is able,” duvdpevor, 
Clem. Hom. xvil. 5. 4 mostly Lk., but “fear him that zs aé/e to cast both 
body and soul into the Gehenna of fire,” Clem. Alex. 972 (Exc. Theod.) 
duvapevov...eis yéevvay Barely, but 981 (freely) rov duvdpevov...ev yeévun 
amodéoa. On the other hand Iren. iii. 18. 5, quoting Mt. mostly, ends 
with Lk., thus, “timete autem magis eum qui abet potestatem (=hath 
authority) et corpus et animam mittere in gehennam.” Clement’s Azczent 
Homily § 5 (Lightf.) has, “Fear him that, after you are dead, hath 
authority over soul and body to cast into the Gehenna of fire.” 
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tread upon serpents and scorpions,” and His utterance at the 
moment of being arrested where (as a parallel to Mark’s 
“but that the Scriptures might be fulfilled”) Luke has “ But 
this is your hour, and the authority of darkness?.” 

[1568] This last expression, “the authority of dark- 
ness,” occurs in the Epistle to the Colossians where it is 
said that the Father “delivered us from the authority of 
darkness and removed us to the kingdom of the Son of 
his love*.” There, the antithesis between “authority” and 
“kingdom” suggests that the writer uses the former in the 
sense of temporary power, delegated and misused. In 
this sense, and hence in the sense of bliad “despotism” 
(“doing and saying what one likes”) it is used sometimes 
by the later Greek writers, as also in English poetry‘, 





Pex TO} 

* [1567 a] Lk. xxii. 53. Comp. Lk. xii. 11 “ When they bring you before 
the synagogues and the rwers (dpyds) and the authorities (A.V. powers), 
xx. 20 “to deliver him up to the rule (apy) and to the authority (so 
R.V., but A.V. the ower and authority) of the governor,” Lk. xxiii. 7 
“in Herod’s jurisdiction” (so R.V. and A.V. and this transl. is necessary 
here). 

2 CO ty 19, 

* [1568 2] The English poets vary in their use of the word, according 
to temperament, perhaps. Milton, for example, would probably never 
apply the word “authority” to the angels of God’s chastisements, because 
he regards them as (Comus) “slavish instruments of vengeance” in the 
hands of “the Supreme Good.” In his poems, such phrases as “true 
authority in men,” “reason and authority,” “authority usurp’d,” “the 
authority which I deriv’d from heaven,” generally shew, by their context, 
the meaning of the ambiguous word. Milton is followed by Cowper, who 
mostly uses the word in a good sense except where “authority grows 
wanton,” or “sleeps.” But Shakespeare lays great stress on the evil of 
“the demi-god Authority,” on “art made tongue-tied ” by it, and on the 
hypocrisies of “authority and shew of truth.” Shelley is even more 
vehement against “the supine slaves of blind Authority.” Wordsworth’s 
Prelude describes “blind Authority beating with his staff the child that 
might have led him,” but it would be hasty to infer that he condemns 
Authority in the abstract. For the context mentions “Decency and 
Custom starving Truth,” and no one could suppose that Wordsworth 
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though mostly in such context as to make the meaning 
clear’, 

[1569] In the plural, “ruling powers” and “authorities” 
are frequently mentioned together in N.T., referring to 
human or to angelic powers,—sometimes in a good sense, 
sometimes in a bad one? 





condemns “decency.” Tennyson’s use is perhaps best exemplified by 
the line in Morte ad’ Arthur “Authority forgets a dying king.” Pope’s 
poems (excluding the Translations) do not contain the word. These 
facts bear on the various uses of the word in N.T. They also serve 
as a general warning against applying to N.T. writers the rule, “Ab uno 
disce omnes.” 

1 [1568 4] In the instances quoted by Lightf. on Col. i. 13, Demosth. 
428 inserts yay, Xenoph. Hiero § 5 ris eis rd mapov, Plut. Vet. Hum. 13 
avaywyou tais é. ib. Alex. 33 thy é. Kal Tov dykov ths A. Suvduews, Herodian 
ll. 4 avérov. 

* [1569 a] Lightf. on Col. i. 16 refers to Lk. xii. 11, Tit. iii. 1 (comp. 
Lk. xx. 20). Angelic powers are meant, good, in Eph. iii. 10, Col. i. 16, 
ii. 10, but bad in Eph. vi. 12, Col. ii. 15. Lightf. adds “in one passage 
at least (1 Cor. xv. 24) both [good and bad] may be included.” 

[1569 4] In Rom. xiii. 1, Umepexovoas eovoias, “higher authorities” 
(R.V. “Zhe higher powers,” but there is no article) the epithet might be 
added, in part, to distinguish them from “evd/,” or “lower,” authorities, 
and it might be rendered “ supreme,” as in 1 Pet. ii. 13 “to the king, 
as supreme.” “Yrepéxo, when an object is not expressed or obviously 
implied, appears to mean “preeminent among things of its own hind,” 
so that the word in Rom. would not mean “higher than we subjects are” 
but “preeminent among authorities.” In Wisd. vi. 5 of bmepéxovres 
means rulers of the highest kind, and the context includes “kings.” In 
1 Pet. ii. 13, the writer passes from “the king as supreme” to “governors ” 
“sent from time to time (meumdpevor)” to punish evildoers and reward 
well-doing. In Rom. xiii. 1, after “supreme authorities,” the writer goes 
on to speak of “the rulers,” and he says that “there is no authority except 
[ordained] by God” and recommends “doing good” as the way “not 
to fear the authority.” 

[1569 c] The context of Rom. xiii. 1 indicates that St Paul has in 
view the Imperial authority of Rome—to which he was more than once 
indebted for deliverance from Jewish persecution—and its adequate 
representatives throughout the empire. He wrote before the Neronian 
persecution, at a time when he might fairly say that “supreme authori- 
ties” in the empire deserved obedience. He adds “There is no [real] 
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[1570] Luke in his Gospel—not in his Acts—seems to 
favour the view expressed in an early saying of Jewish 
Tradition that governors were essentially bad, and that one 
should not “make oneself known to the government.” In 
the following three versions of our Lord’s doctrine on true 
government and true greatness, it will be observed that 
Mark guards himself—while Luke does not—against being 
supposed to attack a// “ruling” and a// “authority.” Mark 





authority (or, “no [such] authority”) that is not [ordained] by God.” 
Such a protest might be needful against Talmudic views of “authority” 
(1570 2) among the Jewish members of the Roman Church. Though it 
is conceivable that the Apostle would have included even Herod Antipas, 
Pilate, Felix, Festus, and Caiaphas among “authorities” to whom “ sub- 
jection” was due, he would probably not have included them among 
“supreme authorities.” And it is certain that he would not have said 
of the murderer of John the Baptist, “ For the rulers are not a fear to the 
good work but to the evil.” 

[1569 7] On Col. i. 13 “from the authority of the darkness” Chrys. 
says, “It is a grievous thing to be under the devil a¢ al/ (amd@s) : but 
to be thus wth authority, this is still more grievous (rd dé Kal per eLovoias 
TovUro xadero@repov).” This may imply a distinction between (1) those 
who are attacked by the prince of darkness without having committed 
any special sin that makes them subject to him, (2) those whom the 
prince of darkness has received “‘authority” to “cast into prison” 
because, for example, they have refused to agree with the adversary 
(Lk. xii. 58 quoted above). Job would be an instance of the former 
class. 

1 [1570 a] Adoth i. 11 “Shemaiah said, ‘Love work; and hate lord- 
ship [Rabbanuth]; and make not thyself known to the government,” 
paraphrased thus by Dr Taylor “Avoid growing great and coming under 
the notice of the ‘rashuth’ (=éfovcia, concretely) in such a way as to 
excite jealousy or suspicion.” Comp. Adozh ii. 3 “Be cautious with chose 
in authority, for they let not a man approach them but for their own 
purposes.” The feeling that a poor magistrate or governor may be much 
more dangerous than a rich king perhaps underlies Prov. xxviii. 2—3 
“For the transgression of a land many are the princes thereof...a poor 
man that oppresseth the poor is like a sweeping rain, which leaveth no 
food”: and Caesar, in later times, might be a refuge against a Pilate, 
a Felix, or a Festus. The words “danger” and “dungeon” are ety- 
mologically—and very naturally—derived from “ dominium” i.e. lordship. 
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[1571] 





inserts, Ist “ they that seem to rule,” or, “are reputed to rule,” 
2nd “they that use authority Zo the utmost)” : 


Mk x. 42 


““..they-that ave 
reputed to rule the 
nations lord it (xa- 
Takupievovclv) Over 
them and ¢hezy ‘great 
ones*’ use authority 
Zo the utmost over 


Minn xxc 28 


“*..the rulers of 
the nations lord it 
over them and the 
great ones use au- 
thority ¢o the utmost 
over them.” 


A ARIS 9 aha 

> The, kings’ of 
the nations are lords 
(kuptevovorr) (15942) 
over them and those 
who use authority 
over them are called 
benefactors.” 


them.” 


[1571] Luke appears to be alluding to the name Euergetes, 
or Benefactor, assumed by several Eastern kings, one of whom, 
it is said, was called by the Alexandrians Kakergetes, or Male- 
factor‘. It seems antecedently improbable that so bitter and 
pointed a saying as Luke’s, if actually uttered by our Lord in 
this context, could have been dropped by Matthew as well 


as Mark, in their report of it. As Luke appears to be 





1 [1570 4] Mk x. 42, Ist, Soxodvres dpxev, 2nd, xar- before eéouvcrd- 
¢ovow. Mt. omits doxodvres but has xar-. Steph. gives no other instance 
Lk. has Ist, Baovdeis, and 2nd, efovordtovres. The 
LXX has efovovdfew freq. but careEovordfey nowhere. 

[1570 c] Kar’ appears to mean “to the utmost,” “oppressively,” 
perhaps with allusion also to the idiom “have authority against (kara 
with gen.).” This idiom occurs in Jn xix. 11. Comp. the use of «ara- 
in I Cor. vii. 31 R.V. “those that use the world as not abusing tt (marge. 
using it to the full, karaxpopevor),” ix. 18 “so as not to use to the full 
(so R.V. but A.V. abuse) my authority (pu) karaxpyoacOa TH eEovcia).” 
A similar abuse or excess is implied by Mk-Mt. in karaxupsevovow. 

? [1570 Z] “ Their ‘great ones’” z.e. those whom ¢hey call “great 
ones.” Mark, not long before, has recorded a discussion on the question 
(ix. 34) “Who is the greatest?” Matthew has missed the force of 
“their,” as well as “reputed.” 

3 [1570 ¢] Lk.’s “kings” goes still further away than Mt.’s “rulers” 
from Mk’s “reputed to rule.” Comp. Col. i. 13 “authority of darkness 
...the £2ngdom of his Son,” on which see 1568. 

* [1571 a] Wetstein (Lk. xxii. 25) quoting Athenaeus xii. p. 549 E. 
Wetst. gives abundant instances of this title. 
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[1572] “ AUTHORITY ” 





deviating from the exact tradition in other details mentioned 
above, we may perhaps take this detail as a paraphrase (or 
misunderstanding of a Semitic original). But in any case, 
regarded all together, Luke’s divergences from Mark and 
Matthew indicate a disposition in his Gospel to interpret 
official “authority” in a bad sense. 


§ 4. Christ's “authority,” how defined by the Synoptists 


[1572] Mark and Luke agree, though not verbatim, in 
associating their evangelistic statements about our Lord’s 
“authority” with authority over devils, ze. the power of 
casting out unclean spirits, an instance of which they give, 
in detail, immediately afterwards—together with the comment 
of the multitude: 


Mk i. 22—7 
“And they were amazed at 
his teaching: for he was teaching 
them as one having authority 
and not as the scribes.... ‘What 
is this? A new teaching! With 


Lk. iv. 32—6 
“And they were amazed at 
his teaching, because his word 
‘What is 
this word, that in authority and 
power he commandeth the un- 


was in authority... 


authority doth he command even 
the unclean spirits...!’” 


clean spirits...1!” 


[1573] Matthew altogether omits this instance of exorcism 
and all reference to its “authority.” But he inserts the 
tradition—in Mark’s fuller form, with the phrase “and not as 
the scribes”—immediately after the Sermon on the Mount, 
thus (Mt. vil. 27—9) “‘...and great was the fall thereof, 
And it came to pass, when Jesus had finished these words, 
the multitudes were amazed at his teaching: for he was 
teaching them as one having authority and not as their scribes.” 

[1574] Two distinct kinds of “authority” might be sig- 
nified by the two clauses in Mark. The first is authority of 
doctrine. Christ taught “zot as the scribes,’ who appealed to 








! Or “ What is this word! Because (ze. For) in authority...” 
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“AUTHORITY ” [1575] 





previous traditions and interpretation of the Law; He 
appealed to the consciences of His hearers and to the purity 
and high morality of His precepts (“Ye have heard that 
it hath been said to them of old....but I say unto you”), 
The second is authority over the minds and souls of men, 
manifesting itself especially in the casting out of devils 
(“With authority doth he command even the unclean Spirits”). 
Matthew refers here only to the first (“not as the scribes”), 
Luke only to the second (“che unclean Spirits’), 

[1575] In the healing of the paralytic, a spiritual 
“authority” of the highest kind is distinctly claimed by our 
Lord in the words “ The Son of man hath authority upon 
earth to forgive sins*” But here the evangelistic records of 
the comments of the multitude in Mark and Luke are 
singularly disappointing. In these two Gospels the multitude 
Say nothing about the “authority” to forgive, but merely 
“We have never seen [things] thus” or “We have seen 
strange things to-day*”—commenting only on what they had 
“seen,” namely, the cure of the disease. Matthew alone has 
something more to the point, a brief indication that the 
multitude did actually comment on Christ’s assertion that 
the Son of man had “authority to forgive.” “They glorified 
God, who had given such authority to men4.” In Mark, 
the multitude does not even repeat its previous exclamation 
“A new teaching!” And Mark and Luke leave the impres- 
sion that, when this particular “Son of man” had passed 
away, the “authority to forgive” would, or might, simul- 





1 (1574 a] But, immediately after this mention of Christ’s “authority,” 
Matthew places the healing of the centurion’s servant at a distance, with 
the words of the centurion (viii. 9) “I also am a man under authority 
having under myself soldiers.” The centurion evidently supposed that 
as he and his soldiers were severally subject to authority, so diseases 
were subject to the authority of Christ, who had only to say “Go,” and 
the disease would go. * Mk ii. 10, Mt. ix. 6, Lk. v. 24. 

Se VWicattel 2 eek 20, say tomer 2 
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taneously pass. But Matthew’s version suggests that a new 
“authority” had been sent down from heaven to remain among 
“men,” 


85. “Authority,” in the Fourth Gospel 


[1576] “Authority” in the Fourth Gospel may be re- 
garded first in the Evangelist’s order, illustrating the way in 
which he develops his doctrine about it. Thus treated, the 
subject begins with what Matthew, as above quoted, calls 
the “authority” given to “men.” The Logos was not 
received by His own, but (i. 12) “ As many as received him, 
to them gave he authority to become children of God.” 
Then comes the authority given to the Son, which is thrice 
mentioned, (v. 26—7) “As the Father hath life in himself, 
even so gave he to the Son also to have life in himself; 
and he gave him authority to do judgment (xpicw mtrovetv) 
because he is Son of man,” (x. 18) “ No one taketh it [ze. my 
life] away from me, but I lay it down of myself; I have 
authority to lay it down and I have authority to take it again. 
This commandment received I from my Father,” (xvii. 2) 
“Thou [ze the Father] gavest him authority over all flesh, 
that—all that thou hast given him, to them he may give 
eternal life.” 

[1577] The last mentions of the word are in a dialogue 
between our Lord and Pilate, thus (xix. 1o—11) “Speakest 
thou not unto me? knowest thou not that I have authority 
to release thee and have authority to crucify thee?” to which 
the reply is, “Thou wouldest have no authority against me 
except it were given thee from above: therefore he that 
delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin.” The detailed 
meaning of our Lord’s reply (1890—2) may be uncertain, 
but it is clear that He is correcting a false notion of authority, 
which Pilate regarded as meaning “despotism,” the power 
of ruling over others as one likes. The Gospel takes the 
Pauline view (1569 4) that “supreme authorities ” are ordained 
by God. 
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[1578] Deferring the consideration of the above-mentioned 
“authority ” given to men to “become children of God,” and 
reviewing the mentions of the “ authority” given to Christ, 
we find that the latter includes (1) “doing judgment,” 
(2) “laying down life and taking it again,” (3) “authority 
over all flesh” for the purpose of “giving eternal life” to 
“all that the Father has given” to the Son. 


§6. “Authority” to become “children” of God 


[1579] Against Pilate’s notion of “ authority” as being 
the power to do as one pleases the Evangelist tacitly protests 
at the very beginning of his Gospel by connecting it with the 
word “children (ré«va).” This at once implies obedience and 
willingness to obey and love the Father. But it also implies 
adoption into the whole family of the Father, whence follows 
an obligation, or rather a spontaneous impulse, to love and 
help the other children. This corresponds to the Synoptic 
doctrine “become as a little child (sratdtov),” or “receive the 
kingdom of God as a little child.”. The Synoptic Tradition 
of our Lord’s answer to the question, “Who is the greatest ?” 
is that He replied “He that is the least,” meaning “ He 
that makes himself as the least and humblest of the family 
in serving the rest.” In one Synoptic passage, our Lord 
likens this service to His own service, “Even as the Son 
of man came not to be ministered unto but to minister and 
to give his life a ransom for many’.” This teaches that 
“to become a child of God” means to become naturalised. 
in self-sacrifice: and this is the Johannine conception of 
the “authority” bestowed upon men by the Son of God, 
preeminence in child-like imitation of the Father in heaven. 

[1580] As compared with the Synoptic doctrine in which 
the authority given to men consisted in the power of driving 





1 Mk x. 45, Mt. xx. 28, Lk. diff., see 1275—88. 
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out evil spirits’, the Johannine doctrine is. expressed more 
amply and more permanently. The latter bears some re- 
semblance to the tradition peculiar to Matthew (1575) namely 
that God had given unto men authority to forgive sins, 
But “authority to forgive” might be interpreted by a man 
of Pilate’s nature as being “the power of giving immunity 
from punishment according to one’s own pleasure.” Hence 
the advantage of the Johannine doctrine (“ become children”), 
which teaches that “authority” goes hand in hand with 
spiritual childhood. The true “authority” to forgive rests 
with those childlike souls that can see and hear the Father 
in heaven forgiving before they themselves pronounce the 
words of forgiveness on earth. According to John, human 
authority at its highest implies perpetual and voluntary 
dependence upon divine will. 


87. The “authority” of the Son to “do judgment” 


[1581] It is a remarkable fact that the first mention of 
“authority ” in connexion with the Son—whether uttered by 
our Lord or by the Evangelist—is in the statement that “the 
Father judgeth no one” but gave the Son “authority to do 
Judgment because he is Son of man?” ; and yet the Evangelist 
has previously said (iii. 17) “God sent not the Son into the 
world to guage the world but that the world through him 
should be saved.” Other statements about “judging” are 
(v. 30) “As I hear I judge and my judgment is true,” and 








* [1580 a] See Mk iii. 15 (parall. Mt.-Lk. om.) “authority to cast out 
the devils,” vi. 7 “authority over (genit.) the unclean Spirits,” Mit: x, 1 
“authority over (genit.) unclean spirits so as to cast them out and to heal 
every disease and every sickness,” Lk. ix. 1 “ power and authority over 
(€mi w. accus.) all the devils and to heal diseases.” See also Lk. x. 19 
(to the Seventy) “I have given you the authority to tread upon (érdve) 
serpents,” probably denoting powers of evil. 


2v. 22—27. Both v. 26—7 and vy, 21—3 might be evangelistic 
comments (2066 4), 
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(viii. 15) “I judge no man: yea, and if I judge, my judgment 
is true: because I am not alone, but I and the Father that 
sent me.” Elsewhere, using a different noun (xpiwa instead 
of xpiows) Jesus says (ix. 39) “For judgment came I into 
this world that those who see not may see and that those 
who see may become blind.” 

[1582] These verbal inconsistencies must have perplexed 
readers restricting their conception of Christ's judgment to an 
image of Him, on a future day, seated on a cloud, detached 
from those whom He is judging. Probably they were meant 
to perplex and to force men to enlarge their conception. To 
the same conclusion tend other Johannine sayings, one, for 
example, that declares the judgment to be a/veady in ‘action, 
(ili. 18) “He that believeth not zs judged already,’ and 
another that defines judgment thus (iii. 19) “Now ¢his ts 
the judgment that light hath come into the world and men 
loved darkness rather than light.” "Elsewhere Christ says 
that not He Himself but His word will judge: (xii, 47—8) 
“T judge him not...he...hath one that judgeth him: the word 
that I spake, the same shall judge him in the last day},” 
(xvi. 8—11) “He [ze. the Paraclete] shall convict the world 
concerning judgment...concerning judgment because the prince 
of this world hath been judged.” 

[1583] In one aspect, the “judgment” here contemplated 
seems to be described almost impersonally, as a Law of the 
spiritual world by which the souls that love the light are 
divided from those that hate it. When the Son of man is 
uplifted on the Cross to save the world, those that see and 
reject Him are by the very act of rejecting “judged already.” 
Those that trust in Him pass out of the sphere of judgment 
into life and unity with Him. The others, by their own act, 
pass into darkness. It suggests the action of light in attracting 
some creatures while repelling others ; or it may be likened 





* Comp. viii. 50 “ There zs (emph.) he that seeketh and judgeth.” 
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to the power of the sun to harden clay while it melts wax. 
Such illustrations have this objection, they at once raise 
questions about necessity and free will. These problems are 
recognised by the Evangelist, but their solution is not 
attempted. He assumes that human souls are not by 
unalterable nature divisible into “clay” and “wax’” Un- 
belief is sin, and sin divides unbelievers from believers. 
Their own sin judges, in some sense, the sinners. In another 
sense, the Son of man judges them. But His object is, not 
to “judge” but to “save.” 

[1584] In another aspect, “doing judgment” is perhaps 
intended to be distinguished from “judging.” The former 
is used in O.T., sometimes along with “doing righteousness,” 
but sometimes by itself, to mean “righting the wrongs of 
the oppressed®.” It occurs in the famous appeal of Abraham 
to God in behalf of Sodom: “That be far from thee...to 
slay the righteous with the wicked....Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right?” A reason is given for the 
entrusting of this “authority to do judgment” to the Son, 
and it is “because he is Son of man.” That is to say, not 
because He is God and knows all secrets, but because He 
is man and has felt all human sufferings, “a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with griefs.’ In raising up the oppressed, 
the Champion of Justice must also cast down the oppressor : 
but the result is good for both in Plato’s sense of justice— 
“doing the best for all.” 

[1585] Mark never uses the word “judgment.” Matthew 
and Luke use the phrase “in the day of judgment,” or “in 





1 [1583 a] Comp. Rom. ix. 21 “Hath not the potter authority over 
the clay...?” where the “authority” depends on the knowledge of the 
potter to do what is best with every kind of clay: but the parallel is 
between the “potter” and the all-wise Creator rather than between 
(man-sand clay. 

2 Deut. x. 18, Sir. xxxii. (xxxv.) 18 etc. For “do righteousness and 
judgment,” see Gen. xvili. 19 etc. 
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the judgment,” to mean a day, or season, in which condemna- 
tion will be pronounced. John’s definition of “the judgment,” 
as given above, and his accumulation of apparently deliberate 
verbal inconsistencies as to the Person judging, indicate 
a desire on the part of the beloved disciple to separate the 
conception of His beloved and adored Master from that of 
a Judge with flaming fire taking vengeance on His enemies— 
and to lead his readers to see His “authority to do judgment” 
in other aspects. When the Evangelist says “the word that 
I spake shall judge him,” we are reminded of the “still small 
voice” that questioned Elijah, and akin to this, perhaps, is 
the saying that the Comforter, or Holy Spirit, will “convict 
the world concerning judgment!” Both of these passages, 
and others in this Gospel, suggest that human conscience is 
to play a part in ratifying the judgment that is pronounced 
with “authority” by the Logos, 


§ 8. “Authority” in connexion with Wee 


[1586] The previous section bore on the saying “He 
[ze. the Father] gave authority to him [z.e. the Son] to do 
judgment,” which is preceded by the words “As the Father 
hath life in himself, so also to the Son he gave to have life 
in himself”—thus connecting the gift of “life in oneself” 
with the gift of “authority to do judgment.” We have now 
to consider two sayings that connect “authority” still more 
closely with “life.” Both of them are in the first person so 
that they are certainly to be taken as proceeding from our 
Lord Himself, and not—like the saying in the last section— 
possibly from the Evangelist. 





1 (1585 a] Jn xvi. 11. “The day of judgment” is not mentioned 
in the Gospel. The nearest approach to it is (v. 29) “resurrection of 
judgment” contrasted with “resurrection of life.” “The day of the 
judgment” occurs once in the Epistle, not in connexion with “adver- 
saries,” or “the wicked,” but with ourselves (1 Jn iv. 17) “that we may 
have confidence in che day of the judgment.” 
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[1587] The first occurs in the Parable of the Good 
Shepherd, which is really a discourse on good rulers. It 
describes the natural king, the king called by God, as ruling 
by his voice, not by coercion. He does not drive the sheep, 
he leads them. He calls them each by name; they hear him 
and follow. The secret of this success is, that this ideal 
Shepherd is ready to lay down his life for the sheep: 
(x. 17—18) “Therefore doth the Father love me because 
I lay down my life that I may take it again. No one taketh 
it away from me, but I lay it down of myself. I have 
authority to lay it down and I have authority to take it 
again. This commandment received I from my Father.” 

[1588] No one “has authority” to lay down his life 
except that he may, in some sense, take it again, any more 
than the Sower has “authority?” over “the grain of wheat” 
to throw it into the fire. No one “has authority” to lay 
down his life for his own sake alone, that is, for his own 
honour or pride or to secure eternal happiness—without any 
regard to others. If life is to be “laid down” with 
“authority,” it must be laid down out of “love” for others— 
love for the Father and His children, not for the Father 
alone. The “army of martyrs” is “noble,” but not unless 
it is ennobled by “love”: “Though I give my body to be 
burned and have not love, I am nothing.” But the man 
that lays down his life in the harvest field of humanity to 
bring forth fruit, the true Martyr, does not, and cannot, do 
this in his own strength, but because he has been ennobled 
and strengthened to do it, and has received high rank and 
“authority” in the kingdom of Heaven. He does it, in one 
sense spontaneously, but, in another, obediently, saying in 
the moment of martyrdom, “ This commandment received I 
from my Father.” 





1 The Sower might be said to have “authority” over the seed as “the 
Potter” has (1583 a) over the clay, but authority based on pane 
of Law, and obedience to Law. 
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[1589] This, the Johannine view of « authority,” is a 
wholesome antidote against complacency and a strong stimu- 
lant to well-doing. “Even the devils are subject to us in 
thy name,” say the Seventy to Jesus, in a tradition peculiar 
to Luke. But their Lord’s reply warns them against rejoicing 
in this authority, and bids them rejoice rather that their 
names were written in heaven’. Much more, we may be 
sure—from what He said in the Triple Tradition—would He 
have bidden them rejoice in making themselves lords over 
their own passions for the sake of being servants of mankind 
in the spirit of Him who “ gave his life for the sheep.” While 
it discourages selfish asceticism and artificial self-humiliations 
—which perhaps St Paul meant by his term “ voluntary 
humiliation ””—the Johannine doctrine keeps the eye of the 
possessor of “authority” fixed on the source of all authority, 
namely, the Father, whose “commandment” cannot be 
“obeyed” without perpetual regard to His children. 

[1590] The next passage connecting “authority” with 
“life” occurs in the beginning of the Lord’s last prayer, 
(xvil. I—2) “Father, the hour is come, glorify thy Son, that 
the Son may glorify thee: even as thou gavest him authority 
over all fiesh—that, all that thou hast given unto him, to 
them he should give eternal life,’ where the italicized words 
may be compared with those peculiar to Matthew describing 
the sending forth of the Apostles to preach the Gospel to 
the world, “AW authority hath been given unto me in heaven 
and earth, Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all the 
nations’.....” It cannot be supposed that the author of this 
tradition in Matthew meant that “all authority...in earth” 
had been given to the Saviour in such a way as to necessitate 
the immediate conversion of the whole “earth” to Christianity. 
The meaning must be that the Son had been appointed by 
the Father to be Lord of men de facto in heaven and de jure 
on earth. 





DRI ae 720: 2 Mt. xxviii. 18. 
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[1591] This limitation is expressed in John by the words 
“all that thou hast given him.” The phrase (2444) denotes 
the Church on earth. The whole sentence and the context 
recognise that “all flesh” will ot own the “authority” of 
the Son. Even among the Apostles, one, “the son of 
destruction,’ must be “destroyed},’ or “lost”: the Son 
Himself acknowledges this. But He also acknowledges that 
the “glorifying” of the Father consists in giving “eternal 
life,’ and that the Son has “authority over all flesh” to offer 
this gift, whether accepted or not. The impression left upon 
us is, that although the “destruction” of “the son of de- 
struction” must take place that the Scripture, that is, the will 
of the Father, may be fulfilled, and although “all flesh” will 
not at once accept the gift of life, yet, in the end—whether 
by ultimate acceptance or not we are not told—by some 
means God will be fully “glorified.” And there the Evan- 
gelist leaves the insoluble problem of sin. 

[1592] As regards “authority,” it is defined by the term, 
unusual in N.T., “all flesh,” a term used repeatedly in O.T. 
to describe the destruction of all animate nature with the 
exception of Noah and his companions, in the deluge’. It 
is also used by Luke in his Gospel and in the Acts in quota- 
tions from Isaiah and Joel describing the vision of glory, 
or the outpouring of the Spirit, in the kingdom of God’. 
In both these senses it may be intended here to denote 
that the authority of the Messiah is to extend to Gentiles as 
well as to Jews, and to dominate human nature. 

[1593] The last mention of “authority” in the Fourth 
Gospel is in a dialogue that serves the purpose of summing 
up the Evangelist’s doctrine about it by contrasting the 





tS) mevide 12. 
SRG envi. 12007510, vale 15, 10 \etes 
3 Lk. ili. 6 (Is. xl. 5), Acts ii. 17 (Joel ii. 28). It is also in r Pet. i. 24 


(Is. xl. 6). It does not occur elsewhere in N.T. without negative, “no 
flesh” Mk xiii. 20 etc. (2260—3). 
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wrong with the right conception. It exhibits the nominal 
Ruler, who has the semblance of authority, and is proud of 
it, sitting in judgment on the real Ruler. The former is 
a mere slave. Of his own will, he would release Jesus. 
But the crowd cries “Thou art not Caesar’s friend,’ and 
Pilate “therefore brought Jesus forth.” Again the “Governor” 
struggles for permission to release the innocent, and again 
the crowd cries “We have no king but Caesar.” “Then, 
therefore,’ Pilate “delivered him unto them to be crucified?.” 
Yet this same man had just said to his prisoner, “ Knowest 
thou not that / have authority to release thee and J have 
authority to crucify thee??” 

[1594] Jesus, in His reply, contents Himself with pointing 
to the responsibility that attaches itself to “authority.” It 
is “ given,” He says, “from above.” As for the true meaning 
of the term, Pilate—who asked “What is truth?”—was no 
more competent to receive it than were the -Pharisees to 
whose question (“ By what authority*?”) Christ had refused 
to answer. To grasp the conception of true “authority” 
we must be able to grasp the conception of the Good Shep- 
herd: and to do this—so the Gospel tells us—the Jews 
were absolutely unable. They said “ We see,” but they were 
blind. Jesus spoke to them about the Shepherd, but they 
could not touch the fringe of His meaning. “They did 
not know what the things were (1721 a) that he was speaking 
to them*” In that Parable, Christ had virtually replied 
by anticipation to Pilate’s boast “J have authority.’ The 
false Ruler says to the true, “I have authority to take thy 
life”: the true Ruler replies, “I have authority to lay it down’®.” 





1 xix, 12—16. EE IOMUOS 3 Mk xi. 28 etc. (1562). 

4 ix. 39—x. 6. 

6 [1594 a] The mischief that might arise from regarding the 
“authority” of Christ as a magical power of casting out evil spirits, or 
of imparting the Spirit of Holiness—a power limited to the Twelve in 
Mark, and to the Twelve and the Seventy in Luke—is seen in the request 
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of Simon Magus in the Acts (viii. 19) to be allowed to purchase “this 
authority,” namely, to impart the Spirit. A protest against superstitious 
or servile views of it seems also to underlie several passages in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians where St Paul refuses to use certain material 
apostolic privileges that had come to be connected with apostolic 
“authority” (1 Cor. ix. 1—5) “Am I not an apostle ?...Have we no 
authority to eat and drink [at the cost of the Churches]...even as che 
rest of the Apostles...2” There was, perhaps, a danger that some of the 
large number called Apostles or Missionaries in the first century, while 
saying (1 Cor. vi. 12) “J have authority (é&eorw) to do all things,” might 
forget to say (zd.) “But I will not be drought under the authority of any 
(ovx eEovortacOnoopa wd Tivos).” That is to say, they might be tempted 
to rule over converts in the spirit of Pilate rather than in the spirit 
of Christ (Mk x. 42, 1 Pet. v. 3) “exercising lordship to the utmost 
(karaxuptevovtes).” Comp. Didach. xi. 12 “ But whosoever shall say in the 
spirit, ‘Give me money, or other things,’ ye shall not listen to him.” 

[1594 4] As regards Rev. xxii. 14 (quoted in 1564 c) 7 eEoucia airaév ert 
ro &v\ov, the interpretation is complicated by the fact that Rev. has 
(1) accus. also in vi. 8 €860n avrois é. emi rd Téraptov Tt. ys, xiii. 7 €600n 
avT@ €. el macav pvdjy, XVi. 9 TOU Beov Tod exovTos T. €. el T. mANyas 
ravras, but (2) genit. in ii. 26 d@c@ aire é. ert trav eOvar, xi. 6 é. Zxovcw 
emi r. Uddry, xiv. 18 6 €ywv é. éml tr. mupds. Perhaps éwi with accus. may 
imply “extending over,” suggesting ‘‘extending fo.” Or, if criticism 
decides that the book is composite, that might explain the variation. 

[1594] In Mk ii. 10, Mt. ix. 6, Lk. v. 24 (referred to in 1562) 
Lk. (and sim. Mt.) has é. éyer émi tis yns (whereas Mk has emi rijs yas at 
the end of the Lord’s words) thus suggesting the meaning “hath 
authority over the earth,” as in Revelations (1563—4). There is great 
variation in the Latin versions between ‘‘in terra,” “in terram,” and 
“super terram.” In LXX, éefovoia with emi is very rare (Sir. xxx. 28 
(xxxiil. 19) Piro pr) des €. emi oé, Dan. iii. 97 (LXX, not Theod. nor Heb.) 
€. Oovs ef’ GAns Tis xopas): but e€ovorat@ eri with accus. is in Neh. v. 15, 
ix. 37, 1 Mac. x. 70 (of oppressive authority). 

[15947] Lk. xxii. 25 (1570) probably avoids xaraxupiedw, not because 
he wishes to soften the word, but because, outside the LXX, it meant 
“‘ overcome,” as in the only instance mentioned by Steph., Diod. xiv. 64 
“having overcome [in a naval engagement|.” 
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JOHANNINE SYNONYMS 
§1. The use of synonyms in this Gospel 


[1595] In the Introduction (1436—7) it was pointed out 
that the Dialogue in the Fourth Gospel between our Lord 
and Peter, after the Resurrection, interchanged the words 
“love (a@yardv)” and “like (ideiv)” in a manner hardly 
capable of being briefly and literally expressed in any 
English Version, and not expressed by our Revised Version 
except by a marginal note stating that the two Greek words 
for “love” are different. The whole of this Gospel is 
pervaded with distinctions of thought, represented by subtle 
distinctions of word or phrase—words and phrases so far 
alike that at first the reader may take the thought to be 
the same, though it is always really different. In discussing 
the word “trust” or “believe,” for example, it appeared that 
“trust to the name of,” “trust to,” and “trust,” signified 
different things. Again, the word “authority” was shewn 
to mean a different thing in most Synoptic passages from 
what it. means in the Fourth Gospel ; and, even in the Fourth, 
Pilate uses it in one sense and our Lord in another. If the 
writer thus emphasizes the various shades of meaning in the 
same words (“trust” and “authority”) we must anticipate 
that he will do the same thing in using different (though 
synonymous) words, and that his play upon “loving” and 
“liking” will have many parallels in his Gospel. 
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[1596] Some of these will be hard to detect. For 
example, the word diAéw, or “take as a friend,” which is 
for the most part (1728 m—/) a lower word than ayaraa, is 
applied by our Lord Himself (on the very first occasion on 
which it occurs in this Gospel) to the love of the Father 
for the Son, thus (v. 20) “ For the Father taketh as a friend 
the Son and sheweth him all that he himself doeth.”. Codex 
D and a few other authorities alter this to “loveth.” A most 
natural alteration! But if we compare what Christ says 
later on where He declares that henceforth He will call 
His disciples “friends” because He intends to tell them all 
His secrets!, we shall find that the meaning is, not that the 
Father “Joveth” the Son (which is assumed) but that the Son, 
to speak in metaphor, is of age to be a fellow-counsellor with 
the Father, who treats Him as a friend, and “sheweth him 
all that he himself doeth.’ These remarks will suffice as an 
introduction to a discussion of some of the most important 
of the Johannine synonyms. 


G22, BG Secineet 


[1597] A distinction between “seeing” and “beholding” 
is clearly implied in the saying of Jesus to the disciples 
(xvi. 16) “A little [while] and ye no longer Jdehold me 
(Oewpeiré we), and again a little [while] and ye shall see me 
(drecGé pe). The disciples repeat the saying in perplexity. 
It is repeated again by Jesus in His reply to their questionings 
with one another. In each of the three cases the same 
distinction is observed, apparently indicating that “behold” 





1 [1596 a] xv. 14—15. So, in Genesis (xviii. 17), God refuses to hide 
His plans from Abraham, His (Jas. ii. 23) “friend.” The same meaning 
is probably intended in Jn xvi. 27. On the other hand, in xx. 2 “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved” (nydra in xiii. 23, xix. 26, xxi. 7, 20) is 
perhaps called “the disciple whom Jesus (1436) s¢z// loved (€pire),” because 
he had not yet “believed,” so that he is regarded as under a cloud. 
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means “behold with the bodily eye” but “see” means “see 
spiritually!” 

(i) Ocwpety. 

[1598] This distinction is pretty regularly maintained. 
"OvecOar is repeatedly used of spiritual promise (i. 39) 
“Come and ye shall see,” (i. 50) “thou shalt see greater things,” 
(i. 51) “ye shall see the heaven opened and the angels of 
God,” (xi. 40) “thou shalt see the glory of God,” and thrice 
in the passage referred to above, concerning the resurrection 
of Jesus. This makes seven mentions. Then occurs the 
thought that our “seezng” Christ depends on Christ’s “seeing” 
‘us, just as man’s “knowing” God is sometimes identified both 
in N.T, and in O.T. with God’s “knowing” man*. The seven 





1 [1597 a] Comp. Philo i. 578 “that which receives the divine appari- 
tion (r. 6elav hayraciav) is the eye of the soul. For, else, what the mere 
bodily eyes behold (Gewpoicr) they apprehend with the cooperation of 
light (cwepyd deri xpopevor xaradapBdvovow)....” (i. 579) “Whenever 
you hear that God appeared (6p6évra) to men, understand that this takes 
place apart from material light (perds aicOnrod).” 

[1597 4] ’OpOjva, “appeared,” or “was seen,” is the word regularly 
used by St Paul to describe the manifestations of Christ after the 
Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 5—8). Jn xxi. 1, 14 uses éhavepobn “was 
manifested” or épavépwcer éavtdv “manifested himself” (Mk App. [xvi. 
12, 14] é€avepo6n). But in predicting His self-manifestation, Jesus 
(xiv. 21) uses eudavifw, saying that He will “make himself manifest” 
to the believer and not to the world because He and the Father will 
“come to him and make an abiding place in his heart (map’ avT@).” 
This illustrates what Philo says, that, whenever God has “appeared to” 
(or ““been seen by”) men, it has been “apart from material light.” It 
is unfortunate that in English we render d$6n in two ways, (1) “was 
seen by,” (2) ‘appeared to.” If it is rendered “was seen by,” we must 
remember that the sight is (in many cases) mot received by the bodily eye. 
If it is rendered “appeared to,” we must remember that the thing seen 
is to be regarded as veal and objective, though spiritual. 

? [1598 2] Some inferior Mss. read “Come and see,” assimilating the 
phrase to the ordinary Rabbinical formula (on which see Wetst., Schéttg. 
and Hor. Heb. ad loc.) expressed in Jn i. 46 “Come and see.” 

% [1598 6] Comp. Gal. iv. 19, where St Paul, after saying “But now, 
having known God,” corrects himself and adds—“ or rather being known 
by God,” 1.e. being taken into the family circle of God and being recognised 
as His children. 
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promises, therefore, of “seeivg” are summed up in a promise 
of “being seen,” (xvi. 22) “I will see you (drvopar vpas) and 
your joy no man shall take from you.” On the other hand 
Oewpetv, at all events at the outset of the Gospel, is used of 
unintelligent, superficial, or at least inferior “ beholding.” 
People (ii. 23) “behold” Christ’s signs, but Jesus does not 
trust them; the Samaritan woman asserts that she (iv. 19) 
“‘beholds” (in a mere feeling of wonder) that Jesus is “a 
prophet”: the multitude that (vi. 2) “beholds” Christ’s signs 
is avoided by Him because they unintelligently desire to 
make Him a king by force; the disciples (vi. 19) “behold” 
Jesus walking on the water—“and feared.” When a higher 
signification exists, it seems derived from a special context, 
as in vi. 40 “ Everyone that beholdeth the Son and delieveth,” 
and so (xii. 44, 45) ‘He that believeth on me...believeth on 
him that sent me...(45) and he that [¢hus, 2x a spirit of 
belief | beholdeth me beholdeth him that sent me.” Or else, 
a better meaning is derived from antithesis, as when the 
world’s “ beholding” with coarse material vision is contrasted 
with the rudimentary spiritual “beholding” which Jesus 
appears to acknowledge in the disciples even before the 
Resurrection, (xiv. 17—19) “The Spirit of truth, which the 
world cannot receive because it does not behold it (Oewpe?) 
nor so much as have an understanding of it (oddé yer@oxec) ; 
ye have an understanding of it...(19) Yet a little while and 
the world deholdeth me no more; but ye (emph.) behold me: 
because I live, ye shall live also,” ze. “the world shall cease 
to behold my visible and material body, but ye shall still 
behold me with the faith of affection.” 





1 [1598 ¢] This should be compared with the higher standard of 
spiritual vision adopted later in xvi. 16—19, “Ye behold (Gewpeire) me 
no more,” z.e. ye shall rise above the beholding in the flesh, and also 
above the beholding in mere half-faith. Literally, the Evangelist (as 
often) contradicts himself. He appears to do it with a deliberate 
purpose (1925). 
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[1599] In the post-resurrection narrative, there appears 
a remarkable and systematic distinction between “verbs of 
seeing,” intended apparently to lead up to the words of 
Jesus that even any kind of mere “seeing” is inferior to 
believing (xx. 29 “Blessed are they that have not seen 
(é8ovtes) and have believed'”)—although “believing” itself 
is only a preparation for “abiding” in the Son. 

[1600] The Resurrection is regarded as a mystery. Insight 
into it is gradually bestowed on the disciples in three different 
stages”. First Mary Magdalene “notes (Bréret)” the stone 
removed from the tomb. Then the two disciples run towards 
it. The disciple whom Jesus loved (1596 2) reaches the 
tomb first. He “glances in (wapaxiwas*)” and “notes 
(Bréret)” something more than Mary—the linen swathing 
bands that had (xix. 40) once “bound” the body, now 
discarded. He does not venture, however, to enter the 
darkness of the sepulchre. Peter is the first to do this, 
and there he “ beholds (@ewpe?) ”—steadfastly and in perplexity, 
but still not as yet in faith—the napkin, which had confined 
the head of Jesus, now discarded. Then (as a third stage) 
the beloved disciple is described as passing through three 





* [1599 a] Mere usage may sometimes cause a change from one verb 
to another even where the meaning is the same. For example, ddr is 
the regular word for past “seeing” (BAéas being very rare), and AXérre, 
not ide, is used, especially by Mk, to mean “look to it,” “take heed.” 
‘Eépaca, used by Mary Magdalene (xx. 18) “Z have seen the Bordsy 
implies probably more than mere material seeing, and perhaps not 
material seeing at all. It is very unlikely that the Evangelist supposes 
that Caiaphas, had he been standing by the side of Mary, would have 
seen the Saviour. See 1601. 

? [1600 2] Comp. Schéttg. ii. 76 (quoting Tanchum. 77 a) “ When God 
reveals His Shechinah to the Israelites, it is not done in a moment”; 
“Come and learn [a mystery] from the case of Joseph, who did not for 
many years reveal himself to his brethren. So therefore God revealed 
Himself by degrees and slow degrees,” 

% [1600 4] On mapaxinrw, which occurs in N.T. only here (xx. 5, 11), 
possibly in Lk. xxiv. 12 and certainly in Jas. i. 25, 1 Pet. i. 12, see 
1798—1804. In the Epistles it has a spiritual meaning. 
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processes : he “entered in” and “saw (eidev)” and “ believed.” 
We are not told that he “saw” anything but the grave- 
clothes and the empty grave: but it is implied that he “saw” 
the truth of the Resurrection. 

[1601] The two depart, and Mary is left alone. Twice 
she is mentioned as “weeping.” Then she, too, “glanced 
into (qapéxuev eis)” the tomb, and “beholds (Oewpet)” two 
angels ; but still there is no faith. Twice is the question put 
to her, “Why weepest thou?” In the second case, it is 
put by Jesus, and the word Oewpe? is repeated. She “be- 
holds” Him, but not intelligently: she mistakes Him for 
some one else. Not till she is “called by her name'” does 
she recognise and answer. Thus her faith is apparently 
caused not by sight but by earing ; and, although she really 
has seen Jesus, and, in her report to the disciples, she says, 
“I have seen (éopaxa) the Lord?,” the intention appears to 
be to emphasize the spiritual truth that the mere “ deholding” 
(Oewpia) of an image of the risen Saviour is not a true 
“ seeing” (pacts). Philo lays stress on the statement that 
the children of Israel “saw the voice of the Lord (éopa thy 
g¢ovnv)*.” So Mary’s vision was caused by a “voice.” She 
only deheld (Oewpei) the form, but may be said to have seen 
(émpaxe) the voice, of Jesus. Thomas refused to believe 
unless he might touch the Lord, Mary is forbidden to 
“touch” Him: nor is it said that He “shewed her his 
hands and his side” in order to convince her (as He is 
said to have convinced others) that He was not “the 
gardener.” In one sense, then, she might be said to have 
believed, like the beloved disciple, because she discerned the 
truth, though she had not “seen” with the outward eye 
the body of Jesus: and perhaps Mary and the beloved 





1 Comp. Jn x. 3—4 “He calleth his own sheep éy zame and leadeth 
them out...and the sheep follow him for they know his voice.” 
2 OKC URS}. 3 Philo i. 443, quoting Ex. xx. 18. 
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disciple are both included in the blessing pronounced upon 
those who have “od seen (iSéyres)! and believed,” 

[1602] In the third and last and specially sacred mani- 
festation of Jesus to the Seven, this notion—ze. of revelation, 
not through sight, but through some other cause—is stil] 
further developed. While the disciples are fishing, Jesus 
suddenly “stood on the beach.” The disciples do not 
recognise Him by sight, nor even by voice, when He calls 
them “children” and directs them towards success. It is 
not till they have obeyed His word and have been rewarded, 
that the beloved disciple exclaims to Peter, “It is the Lord.” 
Then—with a repetition quite needless but for the writer’s 
desire to insist on belief through /earing—the narrative 
describes how “Simon Peter, having heard that it was the 
Lord,” plunged into the sea and hastened towards Him? 
And even while the disciples are participating in the sacred 
meal of the Loaf and the Fish they are (so it is implied) 
unable to recognise Him by sight, but only by knowledge, 
“None of the disciples dared to question him, ‘Who art 
thou?’ knowing that it was the Lord*.” If they had recog- 
nised Him by sight, where was the need to “question”? 
The writer indicates that their knowing—though it was 
“absolute knowledge” (eiddres)—proceeded not from sight 
but from inward conviction. 

[1603] Being thus used to express a rudimentary stage 
of “seeing” spiritual truth, Oewpeiv is not used at all in the 
Epistle metaphorically, and only once literally‘. 








1 [1601 a] xx. 29. Note that the Evangelist does not, and could not, 
write oi un €wpaxdres. In that spiritual sense, Jesus could not pronounce 
a blessing on “those who have not seen”: for épaois means “true 
vision.” 

= So:sh, We PSs, 12. 

* [1603 a] 1 Jn iii. 17 Oewpy r. adeApdy aitod ypeiav éxovra, 2.c. stolidly 
beholding one’s brother in need and doing nothing to help him. 
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(li) OcaoOat. 

[1604] This word, being connected with “theatre” and 
with the notions of a spectacle and a multitude, will be 
rendered here “contemplate”—a rendering inadequate but 
intended to distinguish it! from @ewpetv “behold.” It is used 
twice of Jesus. The first instance is when He “contemplates ” 
His two earliest disciples (i. 38) “following” Him. These 
are the beginning of the Church. It is used again when 
He (vi. 5) lifts up His eyes to heaven and “contemplates” 
the great multitude coming to the Feast of the Bread from 
heaven. These represent the developed Church. Elsewhere 
it is used of disciples, or believers, contemplating some mani- 
festation, not of God, but of the glory of God (i. 14, 32, iv. 35, 
xi. 45) and so in I Jni. 1, iv. 12 (“ No man hath contemplated 
God”), 14. 

(iii) “Opav. 

[1605] John’s use of this verb is confined to the future 





1 [1604 a] Ocac@a cannot perhaps be expressed in English so as to 
distinguish it from @ewpety. “Contemplate” is quite inadequate, and 
so are “gaze at” and “survey.” In N.T., OeacOa is almost always 
connected with a xumber of people either as “‘seeing” or as “ being seen,” 
e.g. with the multitudes going out to “see the sight” of John the Baptist 
(Mt. xi. 7, Lk. vil. 24), or with the king coming in to see the assemblage 
of his guests (Mt. xxi. 11). In the Synoptists, the only exception to this 
is Lk. v. 27 where Jesus watches Levi engaged in his public occupation 
(parall. Mk ii. 14, Mt. ix. 9 eiSev). But Mk App. [xvi. 11] &ed6n 
vm avrns is applied to Jesus seen by Mary Magdalene alone after the 
Resurrection. 

[1604 4] In Jn (i. 32) it is applied once to the Baptist seeing the 
Holy Spirit descend on Christ. In Rom. xv. 24 it probably means 
that the Apostle wishes to have the joy of beholding the assembly of 
the whole of the Roman Church. It is perhaps impossible to say 
confidently how the writer differentiates Jn i. 18 Oedv oddeis édpaxery 
mamore from I Jn iv. 12 Gedy ovdels mwmore rebéara. The former would 
most naturally apply to the revelation of God received individually by 
Patriarchs and Prophets, the latter to that received by the saints of the 
collective Church, The absolute God has been seen by none, whether 
singly or collectively. 
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Ovrouae and the perfect édpaxa’, ‘E@paxa, in John, means 
that kind of “having seen” which has produced a permanent 
result enabling the man that “hath seen” to “bear witness,” 
There are few exceptions to the letter, and none to the spirit, 
of this rule. It is possible, however, to “have seen”—so far 
as the bad can “see”—and to “disbelieve,” or even to “have 
seen” and to “hate,” not only the Son but even “the Father”: 
and the mention of “the Father” shews that spiritual sight, 
not material, is contemplated? It is characteristic of the writer 
that, while he says “ God no one hath seen at any time?,” he re- 
presents Jesus as apparently blaming the unbelieving Jews for 
not having “seen ” the “ form” of the Father (“ Ye have neither 
heard his voice nor seen his form, and ye have not his word 
abiding in you*”). Jesus also says: “Not that any one hath 
seen the Father except him who is from the F ather,” and 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father®.” The object 
is to shew that the pure in heart must needs “have seen” the 
Father in the Son. 

[1606] “Ewpaxeés is applied to “having seen” (through 
divine revelation) the fountain of blood and water that gushed 
from the side of Jesus. Here, too (as in i, 34, iii. 32), 
“witnessing ” follows close on “having seen” : (xix. 35) “He 
that hath seen hath borne witness.” 





1 [1605 a] It would be interesting to ascertain the motives that led 
the writer to dispense with the present. (In Philo the pres. is freq., 
especially of Israel “seeing God.” In the LXX it is often used as a 
noun, @g. 2 S. xxiv. 11 “David’s seer (rov édpavra (A +rov) Aaveid).”) 
In Jn vi. 2, many MSs. read éopav : but probably the scribes cancelled 
the first two letters of the original e@ewpwwn (for -oyn). 

* vi. 36, xv. 24 “They have both seen and hated me and my Father.” 

3p Ti) 2, OG > vi. 46, xiv. 9 (comp. xiv. 7). 

® [1606 a] Besides these two passages there is iv. 45, “The Galileans 
received him, having seen (éwpaxéres) all the things that he did in 
Jerusalem.” Although the writer may intend to correct the very un- 
favourable impression given of the Galileans by Luke (iv. 29), yet, in 
a context describing such transient faith or “receiving” as this, we 
should rather expect Oewpeiy than dpav. In vi. 2 éépwv in some MSS. 
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(iv) Byrérrev. 

[1607] Bnréewv is used of material sight, especially in 
connexion with the healing of blindness (ix. 7—25, five times). 
In the same connexion it means (with a play on the word 
(ix. 39—41)) spiritual seeing. It is also used of “looking” 
in ordinary life (xiii. 22 “they looked on one another”). 
Only by a rare metaphor is the word used of the Son of 
God, in heaven (v. 19) “looking at” the deeds of the Father 
(in which sense Philo also uses it of the Eldest Son of the 
Father in heaven “looking at (6X€é7rwv)” the acts of the Father 
as patterns for His own action)’. 

(v) Aipew opOarpors etc. 

[1608] The act of “raising the eyes” or “looking up” 
is regarded by Philo (on Gen. xviii. 2, P. A. 242) as sym- 
bolical®. Jesus uses it in a symbolical sense when He bids 
the disciples (iv. 35) “lift up” their “eyes” and behold the 
spiritual harvest. But it is also thrice used by the Evangelist 
concerning Jesus. In the first case, (vi. 5) it precedes the 
sign of the Bread of Life. In the second, it precedes (xi. 41) 
the raising of Lazarus. In the third (xvii. 1) it introduces 
the last prayer of the Son to the Father; and there, as 
if a climax was intended, the Evangelist writes, not simply 
“lifting up,” but ““fting up to heaven.” 

(vi) ‘[éety etc. 

[1609] The thought implied by this verb often differs 
according to its grammatical form owing to considerations 





has wrongly supplanted ¢@eapovy (1605 a2). Possibly, here too, after 
mavra, stood an original te@ewpHKkotec which has been altered to 
EW PaAKOTEC. 

' Comp. i. 29, xi. 9. In xx. I, 5, xxi. 9, 20 it refers to things “seen” 
or “noted” after the Resurrection. 

2 [1607 az] Philo i. 414 Todrov pév yap mpeoBvraroy vidy 6 Tav dvTev 
avérehe marip, ov étépwbt mpwrdyovov @vopace, Kai 6 yevynOels pévror 
pipovpevos Tas Tod marpds ddovs, mpos mapadeiypara dpyéruma éxelvou 
Brérrav, ewdopov ton. 

3 See also Philo i. 95, 299, 645, ii. 13. 
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other than grammatical. In the participle and the sub- 
junctive, this is the customary verb to express ordinary 
seeing, so that its use implies no special meaning. But in 
Gen. i. 31 it is used in the past indicative (etdev) concerning 
the Creator surveying His work and pronouncing it good, 
and this stamps that tense as likely to be used by Philo and 
his school to express that kind of “sight” which precedes 
some spiritual utterance or process. Also, in Rabbinical 
writers, “Come and see” is commonly used as a preface to 
the statement of some profound mystery’, and this is hinted 
at in the reply of Philip to Nathanael (i. 46) “Come and see 
(iSe),” as if, in answer to Nathanael’s incredulous words, “Can 
any good come out of Nazareth?” God replied through the 
mouth of the unconscious instrument, Philip, “Come and see 
[the mystery of mysteries, the Supreme Good]?.” Another use 
of this formula is where the Jews themselves invite Jesus to 
“come and see” the apparent triumph of death, unconsciously 
inviting Him to the highest manifestation of His own divine 
and life-giving power in triumphing over death Gee cy ¥) 
“Where have ye laid him?’ They say unto him, ‘Sir, come 
and see. Jesus wept,” 





1 See Hor. Heb. on Jn i. 47 (R.V. i. 46). 

? In the Johannine Epistles this vb. occurs thrice, 1 Jn iii. 1 ere 
moramny ayanrny dédaxev..., V. 16 dv tis ibn T. ddeApdv, 3 Jn xiv. eArrifo... 
oe ideiv. 

$ [1609 2] “Come and see” must be distinguished from (i. 39) (R.V.) 
“Come and ye shall see (6Weobe)” (A.V. “Come and see” reading idere), 
which is not a Rabbinical precept but a Messianic promise. The context 
there is full of emblematic meaning. It contains the very first utterance 
of Christ, “What seek ye?”—which is, according to Philo (i. 196 
commenting on Gen. xxxvil. 15), the utterance wherein Elenchos (zz. 
the Convicting Logos or Spirit) addressing the wandering soul, asks it 
what is the object of its existence. 

[1609 4] The two seekers after truth reply, “Rabbi...where adzdest 
thou ?,” unconsciously asking the Son to tell them of His eternal Abiding- 
place, the “Eternal Home,” “the bosom of the Father.” The Saviour 
does not say to ¢hem (see Chrysostom) as He says, in effect, to the 
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[1610] In the indicative, eiSov is used of the disciples 
(i. 39) “coming and seeing” where Jesus “abides”; Abraham 
also (viii. 56) “saw,” prophetically, the glory of the Messiah, 
and Isaiah (xii. 41 “saw”) is probably represented as seeing 
it in the same way. When the beloved disciple entered the 
tomb of Jesus, he “saw” and “believed ” (1552—60). Applied 
to Jesus it occurs thrice to describe His mysteriously “seeing ” 
Nathanael under the fig-tree?, the blind man to whom He 
gives sight, and Mary to whom He restores Lazarus from 
the dead’. 

[1611] Philo, commenting on the statement (Gen. i. 31) 
that “God saw (eidev) his works,” deprecates the literal 
meaning, and apparently implies that the words indicate 
a transference of knowledge or intellectual “sight” from Him- 
self to His creatures*. Certain it is that in each of these last 
two cases, when Jesus “saw (ef5ev)” a human being, the act is a 
prelude to a transference from Him of (1) sight, (2) life: and, 
in the case of Nathanael, the threefold e?dev prefaces a trans- 
ference of spiritual life. 


§ 3. “ Hearing” 


[1612] <A difference between the Johannine and the 
Synoptic view of “hearing,” as a means of receiving the 





Scribe (Mt. vili. 20, Lk. ix. 58) ‘‘ Foxes have holes—but the Son hath 
no abiding-place.” On the contrary, He promises that, if they will 
“come,” they shall “see” the abiding-place. 

1 i. 47—50 “Jesus saw (cidev) Nathanael coming...I saw (eiSov) thee... 
Because I said to thee I saw (eidSov) thee....” 

2 ix. I, xi. 33. In the latter, it is said that “when he saw her 
weeping and the Jews that had come with her weeping he...troubled 
himself.” In the healing of the impotent man the participle is used 
(v. 6) Tovroy idey 6 °I..., and also in xix. 26 ’I. odv iddv Thy pnrépa.... 

8 (1611 a] Philo i. 442 Aéyera yap ére (Gen. i. 31) Eidev 6 Beds ra mdvra 
60a €roinger, ovK ior TO, div ExdoTous mpooéBarev, GAN eldnow Kat yvaou 
kai xarddniv ody éroinoev. That this represents God as “teaching,” 
appears from the following words, Elye roivuy edmperés vpnyeicbar Kal 
duddoKcew Kal Secxvivar.... 
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revelation of Christ, is perceptible in their different ways of 
representing the last part of the following passage of Isaiah— 
which is quoted by Jesus Himself in the Three Gospels, and 
by the Evangelist in the Fourth. The Hebrew is (R.V. txt) 
(Is. vi. >—1i0), “Go and tell this people, Hear ye indeed, but 
understand not, and see ye indeed, but perceive not. Make 
the heart of this people fat, and make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes: lest they see with their eyes, and hear with 


their ears, and understand with their heart, and turn again and 
be healed.” 


Mk iv. 11-12 (lit.) Mt. xii. 13 Lk. viii. 10 Jn xi. 39-40 
«¢’..1n parables. “..1n par- “...1n par- “For this cause 
That seeing (BAé- ables. Be- ables, that they could not 
movres) they may causeseeing seeing they believe, for that 
see and not per- they do not may not see Isaiah said again, 
ceive(idwo.v),and seeandhear- and hearing He hath blinded 
hearing they may ing they do’ theymaynot their eyes and he 
hear and not un- not hear, understand.” hardened their 
derstand, lest at neither do heart; lest they 


any time they 
should turn and 
it should be for- 


they under- 
stand’.” 


should see with 
their eyes and 
perceive (vojow- 


ow) with their 
heart, and should 
turn and I shall 
(ze. should) heal 
them.” 

[1613] This is not the place to discuss all the differences 
of these four versions, but merely to indicate that John, in 
quoting this prophecy, consistently drops all that refers to 


given them.” 


hearing (“make their ears heavy,” “lest they...hear with their 


ears”). Did he do this because it seemed superfluous, the 





1 Mt. continues, “And there is being utterly fulfilled for them the 
prophecy of Isaiah saying, ‘By hearing ye shall hear...lest at any time... 
they should turn, and | shall (ze. should) heal them’”—quoting the LAX 
version of the whole of the prophecy given above. 
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metaphor of the “eyes” being sufficient? It is probable that 
he deemed no word in Scripture superfluous. But he may 
have had regard to the whole tenor of his own Gospel—the 
revelation of the incarnate Word. How could the Word be 
heard by those whose “ears” have been “made heavy” by 
God? To modern readers it will occur at once that this 
difficulty is no greater than that which is suggested by the 
parallel question, “ How could the Light of the World be 
seen by those whose ‘eyes’ have been ‘blinded’ by God?” 
Logically, that is true. But under the influence of traditions 
about the (Ps. lviii. 4) “deaf adder that stoppeth her ear,” and 
(Jer. viii. 17) “adders that will not be charmed,” some might 
reserve this particular metaphor (of “deafness”) to denote 
incurable spiritual defect. 

[1614] It is a remarkable fact that John does not relate 
a single instance of the cure of the deaf. He does not even 
mention the word “deaf” in the whole of his Gospel. Using 
the word “hear” in two senses, (1) “perceiving by the sense 


” 


of hearing,” (2) “hearkening to” or “obeying’,” he represents 





1 [1614 a] ’Axotvw with accus.= “perceive by hearing,” with genit.= 
“hearken to,” or “ obey.” The following passages illustrate the difference 
between the two constructions. 

[1614 4] (1) *Axovw with accus. iii. 8 “thou hearest its voice,” but 
knowest not its home, object, and meaning ; v. 24 “He that heareth 
my word and believeth...,” z.e, not merely hears; v. 37 “Ye have never 
[so much as| heard his voice,” much less understood and obeyed it 5 
viil. 43, 47 (1614); xix. 8 “When therefore Pilate Zeard this word 
(Asyov)”—to be contrasted with xix. 13 “Pilate therefore, gtuing ear to 
these words (éyer),” z.e. intimidated by them and obeying them. 

[1614 c] (2) “Axovw with genit. v. 25—8 “the [spiritually] dead shall 
hearken to the voice (dwvjs) of the Son of God and they that hearken 
shall live...all that are in the tombs shall Aearken to his voice,” and shall 
obey by coming forth to judgment, whether for good or ill; (vii. 40) 
“having hearkened to these words, said, ‘This is truly the prophet,’ ” 
X. 3, 16, xvill. 37, of those “hearkening to” the voice of the Good 
Shepherd, or “my voice,” xii. 47 “Every one that shall Aearhen to my 
words and not observe them,” z.e. understand them, and either not obey 
them, or obey them for a time, but “not keep (puddén) them.” 
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Jesus as saying to some of the Jews that they were unable to 
“hear” His word, even in the former sense. The context im- 
plies that they were of the nature of “the deaf adder”—which 
will not hear the voice of (vii. 24, comp. Ps. lviii. 1) “righteous 
judgment”—the Serpent or Slanderer: “Why do ye not vecog- 
mise the meaning of (ywaoKete) my speech? Because ye are 
not able to hear my word. Ye are from your father the devil.” 

[1615] The importance attached by John to “hearing” as 
compared with “seeing” appears in several passages and not 
only in the rebuke to Thomas. When Mary Magdalene 
returns from the tomb to the disciples, “I have seen the 
Lord” is not the whole of her tidings. She adds that “He 
said these things to her”: and it has been shewn above (1601) 
that she believed in the Resurrection, not because she “ saw,” 
but because she heard. The Prologue of the Gospel, it is 
true, mentions what we have called above (1604)—most 
inadequately—“ contemplating.” “And the Word became 
flesh and tabernacled among us and we contemplated his 
glory.” But if this is compared with what may be called the 
Epilogue, that is to say, the Epistle, it will appear that this 
“contemplation of,” or “gazing on,” the earthly form and life 
of the Logos, was but a rudimentary and transient manifesta- 
tion. The higher manifestations are described as “ hearing” 
and “ seeing,’ both of them in the perfect :—“what we ave 


) 66 


heard {and retain in our hearts],” “what we have seen [and 
keep in our minds].” In contrast to this the “contemplating ” 
is spoken of in the past, along with the “handling ”—“ we 
contemplated,” “our hands handled.” 

[1616] The whole passage in the Epistle? is well worth 


study for the light it throws on John’s use of synonyms and 





1 [1614 d@] Jn viii. 43. In antithesis, it is said (vill. 47) “He that 
is from God perceives-by-hearing the words (dkover ra pnpara) of God,’ 
zc. he has the faculty of perceiving the voice of God. Sir. xii. 13 (“ Who 
will pity a snake-charmer?”) shews that “deaf adders” were frequent. 
They represent unjust rulers in Jer. vill. 17. See Ency. 4394. 

4 jm i, I—5. 
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for other reasons. “ We en heave ” is repeated thrice, and 
so is “we have seen.” On the other hand, “we dring tidings” 
(amayyéXXopev) is repeated twice, and then the verb occurs 
a third time, slightly varied —‘we publish tidings ” (avaryyén- 
ANowev). The first words in the Prologue are, “Jz the beginning 
was the Word”—which implies “hearing.” The first words 
in the Epilogue are “ That which was from the beg: ginning, that 
which we have heard.’ Then the writer says “that which we 
have seen with our eyes.’ Why did he not also say “that 
which we have heard with our ears,” in parallelism, and after 
the manner of Isaiah? This is one of many questions 
(arising out of Johannine style) to which the answer must be 
that the author had some motive, but that we do not know 
what it is. We may however fairly conjecture that the motive 
is connected with his omission of Isaiah’s clause about 
“ hearing,’ to which attention was called above (1613). 

[1617] The Epistle continues in aorists, “That which we 
contemplated and our hands handled.” It seems to mean 
“saw and touched in the flesh”—transient facts, but facts on 
which the permanent “faving heard” and the permanent 
“having seen” are based. And the writer does not make 
these earthly manifestations two (“that which ze contem- 
plated, that which we handled”) but only one. “Handling,” 
—perhaps, better, “feeling in the dark ”—may well allude to 
doctrine—such as Paul utters but not of necessity distinctively 
Pauline—that God placed men on the earth “ if perchance they 
would handle him and find him}.” According to this view, 
the Epistle teaches us that what men’s hands handled “con- 
cerning the Word of life,” was a rudimentary though necessary 
manifestation. It was preparatory for something higher, just 
as the “contemplation” or “spectacle” of the glory ob the 
dneoination was preparatory for the higher “seeing,” or 

‘vision,’ of the glory of God. 





' Acts xvii. 27. Yndabdw (Steph.) almost always means “feel in the 
dark.” 
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[1618] After saying that the subject of this hearing, 
seeing, contemplating and touching was “the Word of life,” 
the writer repeats himself thus: “ And the life was manifested, 
and we ave seen and bear witness and bring tidings to you.” 
He then breaks off to define the subject of the tidings as 
being “the eternal life that was with (apos) the Father and 
was manifested to us.” Then he repeats himself once more, 
“That which we have seen and have heard we bring tidings of 
to you also.” 

[1619] Why “to you also”? Because of a feeling of 
“fellowship.” And this leads him to think of the “ fellow- 
ship” of the Father (whom he has just mentioned) with the 
Son (whom he has not yet mentioned but mentions now) as 
follows, “in order that ye also may have fellowship with us. 
Yea, and our fellowship is with the Father and with his Son 
Jesus Christ.” 

[1620] Another way of saying “for the sake of fellowship” 
would be “for the sake of making men feel joy together 
in brotherly love.” Accordingly, the writer defines his object 
a second time in connexion with “joy” and with “light,” the 
type of joy, “And these things we write unto you in order 
that our! joy may be fulfilled [by your fellowship therein]. 
And this is the tidings (ayyedda) that we have heard from 
him and publish as tidings (avayyéXopev) to you, that God is 
light and in him is no darkness at all.” Thus gradually the 
writer has led us on from stage to stage; and from “that 
which was from the beginning” we have been brought down 
to “fellowship.” Now he is fairly on the way to apply his 
high theology concerning “fellowship” in heaven to practical 
morality about “ fellowship ” on earth, and here we must leave 
him. But we shall have examined this passage to little 
purpose if we have not perceived that every stage is carefully 
considered, every word weighed, and every repetition de- 








LE Viet Mey OUI Oren 
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liberate. In particular, we are to note the threefold repetition 
of “hearing” and “seeing” and the prominence given to the 
former. “That which we have heard” begins, and “the 
tidings that we have heard” concludes, these reiterations of the 
avenues by which the Logos has revealed itself to men. In 
harmony with this doctrine, Mary Magdalene believes because 
she “hears,” though she does not “see,” or sees amiss—and it 
is “hearing” that elicits the Samaritan confession, “This is 
the Saviour of the world’.” 


d 


§ 4. “Knowing’ 


[1621] The verbs of “knowing” are ofSa and ywooko. 
Oiéa means “I know,” or, in a popular sense, “know all 
about”: ywvwoxw means “I acquire knowledge about,” “come 
to know,” “understand,” “ recognise,” “ feel.” 

(i) Otéa. 

[1622] It is only in a popular sense that man can be said 
to “know (all about) (oida)” God, or even about a human 
being (for the soul, in the strict sense, is beyond human 
knowledge). In the last words of Jesus (xvi, xvii), ofSa is not 
used at all. In the Epistle it is never used with a personal 
object, but, generally, only about the “facts” of revelation. 
Yet by some of the prophets (Is. v. 13 (LXX), xlv. 5, Jer. iv. 
22, ix. 6) it is brought as a charge against the people, or their 
leaders, that they neither “know” (ofSa) nor wish to “know” 
God ; and Jeremiah (xxiv. 7, xxxi. 34) predicts a time when 
all shall “know” Him. Many of the Jews may have assumed 
that they, having discarded idolatry, the sin of their fore- 
fathers, were not only distinguished from (Is. lv. Sie the 
nations” (ze. Gentiles) that “knew not God,” but were also 
entitled to say that they themselves “knew God.” The 
Evangelist exhibits Jesus as denouncing this assumption and 
as declaring that the Jews are entirely ignorant of Him. 

[1623] Their ignorance proceeded from their attempt to 





1 See 1503—7, 1560, 1601. 
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rise to the conception of God through a written Law, and not 
through God’s Creation as a whole, including the Law but 
also including Man. As there was no humanheartedness in 
their conception of God, so there was nothing divine in their 
conception of Man. If, therefore, many of the Jews thought 
they “knew all about” God, when they affixed to Him the 
labels authorised by Moses and the Prophets, much more 
would they suppose that they “knew all about” man. And, 
of course, Jesus would be no exception to their rule of 
universal knowledge. According to them, it was enough to 
say that they “knew all about” the “father and mother” of 
Jesus, and it followed that they “knew all about” Him. The 
Messiah Himself would be no Messiah to them if they knew 
“whence he is”: He must needs come from some incompre- 
hensible source: else He has no title to allegiance. 

[1624] With manifest irony the Evangelist makes the Jews 
say to one another (vi. 42) “ Do not we (emph. jypets) know his 
father and his mother [too]?” Later on, they say (vil. 27) 
“ As to this man, we £xow (oidamev) whence he is; but as to 
the Messiah, when he is to come, no one is to uxzderstand 
(ywooKer) whence he is.” Jesus repeats their assertion (2236) 
half as an assertion of theirs, half as an exclamation of His 
own, and then points out its falseness (vii. 28) “‘ Both me do 
ye know and ye know whence I am!’ [So ye say] and [yet] 
I am not come from myself; but he that hath sent me is true, 
whom ye (vets) [being false] kvow not: I (éyw) know him...,” 
and again (viii. 14) “I ow whence I came (7A@ov) and 
whither I return; but ye (dpets) know not whence I come 
(€pxyouar)' or whither I return,” and (viii. 19) “Ye neither 





1 [1624 a] A distinction appears to be drawn between “I came” and 
“TI come” (or “am coming”). The Logos “came” from the Father 
(1637) when He (i. 11) “came” in the special act of the Incarnation: 
but the Logos is also constantly “comng” from the Father to the created 
world, in a myriad of non-special acts or sustaining processes. Even in 
this lower and less personal sense—as the source of the “ever coming” 
Logos—the Father is not known to the Jews. 
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know me nor my Father; if ye had known (}Sevre) me, ye 
would have known my Father also (av 78ere).” Now for the 
first time ywvdoxewv is applied to “God,” as object, in order to 
introduce a solemn protest, in which Jesus thrice repeats the 
word oida in connexion with the Father, (viii. 55) “Ye have 
had no understanding of (éyvexate) him; but I know (i.e. have 
absolute knowledge of, oida) him; and if I say that J know 
(oida) him not, I shall be a liar like unto you: but I Anow 
(ot6a) him’.” 

[1625] Henceforward, this popular use of oZ8a, in the words 
of Jesus, applied to “the Jews,” is dropped, with the single 
exception of xv. 21 (“They £xow not him that sent me”), 
But the Jews—having above asserted (vii. 27) “We know this 
man whence he is,” now say (ix. 29): “But this man we suow 
not whence he is.” They mean, apparently, that they do not 
know with what authority He comes. But they are intended 
by the Evangelist to testify unconsciously against themselves, 
“We know not the Living God.” For “God” is the “whence 
he isy 

(ii) Dwooko. 

[1626] Even when used in the perfect, this verb is quite 
distinct in meaning from ofSa. Strictly speaking, we ought 
not to say that the Father, or the Eternal Son, ywoone 
“comes to know,” “understands,” or “ feels” : but the Evange- 
list, after applying the word to the Good Shepherd, who 
(x. 14) “understands (ywoexer)” and is understood by, His 
sheep, delights in applying it, in a spiritual metaphor, to the 
Father and the Son (24. 15): “ Even as the Father uzderstands 
me and I wnderstand the Father”: and he has previously 
used it of Jesus entering into and “understanding” the 





* (1624 4] For other instances of ofSa and ywéoxw in the same 
sentence, see 1626 and comp. Jn xxi. 17 “Lord, thou hast absolute 
knowledge of (oi8as) all things, thou derstandest (or, feelest, yw moKess) 
that I still love thee” (where the meaning seems to be that the All-knowing 
must have sympathy enough to understand the sincere though imperfect 
love of a sinful but penitent creature), 
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weaknesses of those who “believed on his name'.” He 
sometimes (1624 0) uses the word so as to imply “sympathy ”; 
and we may then render it by “feel.” The present tense is 
especially frequent. Note the contrast with the aorist in the 
following distinction (x. 38) “Even if ye do not now believe 
in me, believe in my works, that ye may come to know 
definitely by evidence (yv@te) and that ye may continue in the 
ever growing knowledge (yweoxnte) that the Father is in me.” 
Here the aorist (yyére) means “ascertain,” the present 
(yevaoknte) “feel by constant experience.” In several 
passages there is a contrast between ywwdorw and oiéa: (xiii. 7) 
“What I do thou hast no knowledge of (otdas) now?: but thou 
shalt wuderstand (yvodon) hereafter.’ Note also the distinction 
between #devte and éyvexerte in the two following sentences, 
the former addressed to the Pharisees, the latter to the 
disciples. 

(1) (viii. 19) “If you had known all about (jdervre) me, [as 
you assumed], you would have had absolute knowledge of 
(Serre av) the Father.” 

(ii) (xiv. 7) “If you had learned to understand and 
sympathize with (éyvdxerte) me, you would also have had 
absolute knowledge of (ndevre av) the Father: from henceforth, 
[understanding me] you feel and understand (ywooxere) him 
and [indeed] have seen him+.” 





1 Jn ii. 24—5 “Jesus would not trust himself to them because he 
[by] himself could understand all [men] (61a ro atrov ywooKkew mdyras)... 
for he [by] himself cowld understand (airos yap éyivwokev) what was 
in man.” 

2 [1626 a] Comp. the distinction between the aorist and the present 
subjunctive of mucrevo. Both in miorevo and in yweoke the pres. subj. 
expresses a Uiving and growing faith or knowledge (2524). 

3 [1626 4] With a negative, oida and éyyexa need not mean “I have 
not a perfect knowledge,” “I have not a perfect understanding.” They 
may mean simply ‘‘I have no knowledge, or no understanding,” ¢.g. xiv. 9: 
“So long a time have I been with thee, and hast thou no understanding 
of (ovk éyvaxas) me, Philip?” 

4 [1626 -] The writer seems to take a pleasure in varying his terms, 
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[1627] It is interesting to observe how the Evangelist, 
while always using the ferfect of “see” (€wpaxa) prefers the 
present of “come to know” (yveocKw): naturally, because— 
whereas a thing “seen” is sometimes taken in at a glance— 
“knowing,” if it is genuine “knowing,” is in constant growth ; 
(xiv. 17) “The world doth not behold (@ewpe?) it [ze. the 
Spirit] nor grow in the understanding of [yweone] it: ye 
(emph.) grow im the understanding of (bpeis ywvwoxere) it 
because it abideth with you.” Note the contrast between 
(xiv. 31) wa yv@ 6 Kocpos and (xvii. 23) Wa ywookn 6 Kbcmos : 
the former means, “in order that the world may Learn once for 
all [from the crucifixion and sacrifice of Christ]”; the latter, 
“in order that the world may gradually learn [from the 
spectacle of the divine unity of the Church].” The present is 
also found in the definition of eternal life (xvii. 3) “This is 
life eternal that they should grow in the knowledge of 
(ywwwoxwor) thee, the only true God.” The same thing is 
expressed in the Epistle, where the writer speaks of this 
special “knowledge” as the result of a special “intellect” or 
“understanding (dudvola),” which God gives us, (1 Jn v. 20) 
“The Son of God hath come and hath given us an under- 
standing (Siavovav), that we may have the living and growing 
knowledge of (ywveoKomev) (sic) him that is true.” 

[1628] In the Epistle, yivwoxw is constantly used for the 
spiritual instinct by which we feel, or recognise, spiritual 
truths, (1 Jn ii. 3) “Hereby we understand (ywodcokouev) that 
we have reached a perfect understanding of (éyvdxapev) God.” 
Comp. 1 Jnvii. 6, 18, 203° ili, 19, 24s iva2 etewand especially 
iv. 6—7 “He that feeleth, or understandeth, (ywdoKxwv) God, 
giveth ear to us; he that is not from God giveth not ear to us: 





not for the sake of variation, but for the sake of detaching his reader 
from fixed formulae: xv. 21 “These things will they do because they 
know (oidaow) not him that sent me,” xvi. 3 “These things will they do 
because they did not recognise (or, did not receive the knowledge of) 
(éyvooav) the Father or me.” 
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from this we feel, or understand, the Spirit of truth and the 
Spirit of error.... Everyone that loveth is born of God and 
Jeeleth (ywoeoner) God...; he that loveth not never felt (odx 
éyvw) God.” 

[1629] In the Gospel (vi. 69) the Confession of St Peter 
places belief before knowledge—as if the former prepared the 
way and the latter followed, the former being the more 
rudimentary and the latter the higher development—* We 
have a perfect belief (wemtatevxapev), and we have a perfect 
knowledge (éyvoxapev), that thou art the Holy One of God.” 
On the other hand, 1 Jn iv. 16, reversing the order, says, “We 
have a perfect knowledge and we have a perfect belief [as to] 
the love that God hath in us.” In the former the meaning 
seems clear, “We believe, nay more, we know.” But in the 
latter (€yvoxapev kal TeTisTEevKapev THY ayaTny), the accusa- 
tive appears to be governed by the compound verb “know 
and believe,’ since miuotev’w could not have an accusative 
of the object (1507 4) unless it were neuter—and the question 
arises, What is the reason for so harsh a _ construction? 
Possibly the writer had in mind the beautiful saying in the 
Ephesian Epistle (ili. 19) “to £xow the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge.” When St Paul has used the phrase 
“having recognised God,” he corrects it into “or rather 
having been recognised by God (15980).” So here, the 
writer perhaps began to say “we know the love that God 
hath,” and then broke off into “believe,” as though to imply 
that it is “beyond knowledge” unless the “knowing” daily 
grows in conjunction with “believing?.” 





1 [1629 a] There is great difficulty in Jn xvii. 25, (lit.) “O righteous 
Father, on the one hand (kai) the world recognised (éyvw) thee not : but 
I recognised (@yvav) thee....” Does this mean (1) that the pre-incarnate 
Son “recognised” the Father from the beginning, or (2) that the in- 
carnate Son recognised the Spirit of the Father when He was baptized 
and sent forth to preach the Gospel? Chrysostom tries to explain it, 
but soon falls into a change of tense that breaks the antithesis, eyo pév 
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§ 5. “Coming” 


[1630] The First Epistle to the Corinthians, after “the 
salutation of me Paul with mine own hand,” has “If any 
man loveth not the Lord let him be anathema. Maran atha.” 
“Maran atha” is explained by R.V. margin as “ Our Lord 
cometh,’ This proves that the two Aramaic words were used 
to Corinthians, about the middle of the first century, by an 
Apostle familiar with them, as a kind of watchword. Like 
many other watchwords, it was misunderstood at an early 
period. The earliest epitaph known to contain it quotes as 
follows “If any of our own [folk] (taév idiwyv) or other 
person, dare to deposit a body here, besides us two, may he 
give account to God and let him be anathema maranathan 
(sic).” This inscription is said by the Editor to be of the 
fourth or fifth century: but it is highly probable that at 
a very much earlier period Greeks took the phrase to be 
a kind of curse, as it is taken popularly now and has been for 
centuries. The juxtaposition of “anathema” in St Paul’s 
Epistle would facilitate the misinterpretation. Nor would it 
be corrected by the knowledge,—which a few Greeks might 
retain and transmit to a gradually diminishing number—that 
the word had some connexion with the “Lord coming.” 
“That ”—the misinterpreters might say—“justifies our view. 
The Lord zs ‘coming’—to smite sinners with a curse.” 





ge oida addow S€é ce ovk eyvwoay. It happens that ¢yvev is followed by 
kai, and efNq@kai might arise from a corruption of ef~NwKakal, which 
is the reading of D. More probably, however, the aorist is used for 
antithesis in contrasting the Son with the World: and perhaps the 
words are meant to suggest the ¢wo forms of recognising above 
mentioned. 

Pere Conexvis 22, 

2 [1630 2] Boeckh /uscr. Gr. 9303. Hastings Dzc¢. renders ms rav 
iSiav “private person”: but the above seems to make better sense. 
There is of course no punctuation in the Epitaph. 
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[1631] Yet there are good reasons for thinking that it does 
not mean “the Lord is come, or coming,” but “Come, Lord}.” 
In any case it was certainly used in the second century, and 
probably in the first, as a part of the Eucharistic Liturgy, 
where “cursing” is out of the question: “Let grace come 
(€Aérw) and let this world go (7apeXOéTw)?. Hosanna to the 
Son of David. If anyone is holy, let him come (lit. be 
a comer, épyécOw) [to the Lord]. If anyone is not [holy] let 
him become repentant (ueravoeitw). Maran atha. Amen,” 
If the phrase is imperative, then this invocation is singularly 
apt and impressive after receiving the sacred bread and wine: 
“COME, LORD, [into our hearts]!” Of course the prayer may 
also have reference to another “ coming,” namely, “on the 
clouds”; and the latter, which might easily overshadow the 
former, might be taken to mean “ Come, Lord, to avenge thy 
saints,” and nothing else. The formula, as used at the close 
of the Apocalypse, “ Yea, I come quickly : Amen, come, Lord 
Jesus” seems to refer to the “coming on the clouds?” ieteu 
the same book, the preceding invitation to “come” suggests a 
spiritual meaning: “And the Spirit and the Bride say, Come. 
And he that heareth, let him say, Come. And he that is 
athirst, /e¢ him come‘,” very much resembling the combination 
of “If any one is holy let him come,” and “ Come, Lord,” in 
the Didaché. 

[1632] In the account of the Baptism, all the Gospels 
agree in assigning to John the Baptist the word “cometh” 
in connexion with the Deliverer whom he heralded. More- 
over Matthew and Luke represent the Baptist as using the 
word in a message sent to Christ, “ Art thou he that cometh? 





1 [1631] £yc. and Hastings’ Dict. (“Maranatha”) both take this 


view. 
* (1631 4] Didach. x. 6. It is difficult to express éAGeiv and mapedOeiv 


exactly: “pass into our hearts” and “pass away,” or “appear” and 
‘‘disappear,” might express one aspect of the play on the words. 
IRENE erlly Ze) # Rev, xxi. 17. 
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or look we for another!?” Taken together, the two traditions 
demonstrate that “he that cometh,” as a title of the Lord 
Jesus, would be known to His followers in Galilee before any 
thought of Him as “coming on the clouds of heaven” had 
entered their minds. 

[1633] Apart from the utterances of the Baptist, all the 
Gospels agree that when Jesus rode into Jerusalem the crowd 
welcomed Him with the words, “Blessed is e that cometh\” 
This is a quotation from the Psalms, and the words might be 
addressed to any pilgrim entering the City ; but, if “he that 
cometh” was already a Galilean title for the new Deliverer, 
the successor of David, then it becomes almost a certainty 
that the multitude used the phrase in the sense of “ prince” or 
“king”: and accordingly all the Evangelists insert some 
paraphrase of this kind*. This confirms our view of “he that 
cometh” as a technical Jewish term. According to Matthew 
and Luke these words are quoted by our Lord Himself in 
a warning to Jerusalem: “Ye shall assuredly not see me 
[Mt.+ henceforth] until ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” But Luke places these words long 
before the Entry into Jerusalem, apparently taking the predic- 
tion to be fulfilled on that occasion. Matthew places them 
after the Entry (when the Lord is bidding farewell to the 
Temple) apparently looking forward to a second coming®. 

[1634] Except in the Entry into Jerusalem there appears 
in the Triple Tradition little or nothing to indicate a desire to 
use the word “cometh” about Jesus in a technical or mystical 
manner to suggest a Messiah or Deliverer. But there is 
perhaps an allusion to a “coming” of a different kind. The 
warning to “watch,” and the words “in an hour that ye think 








1 Mt. xi. 3, Lk. vii. 19. 
2 [1633 a], Mt. xxi. 9 “the son of David,” Lk. xix. 38 “king,” Jn xii. 13 


“king of Israel,” Mk xi. 10 adds a whole clause “ Blessed is the coming 
kingdom of our father David.” 


3 Lk. xili. 35, Mt. xxiii. 39. 
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not, the Son of man cometh,” are followed, not long afterwards, 
by a threefold “coming” of Christ to the disciples at Gethse- 
mane, each time finding them asleep. Matthew here thrice 
applies the historic present “cometh” to Jesus. In Mark (who 
does the same) this is not surprising, as he uses the historic 
present freely. But the fact that Matthew here, and here 
alone, applies this form to Jesus’, suggests that on this special 
occasion he may have retained Mark’s tradition as having 
a symbolical association. The connexion between “he that 
cometh,’ and a “king,” pointed out above (1633), is illustrated 
by the prophecy of Zechariah “Behold chy king cometh”: and 
Matthew is the only Synoptist that quotes this?. 

[1635] Passing to the Fourth Evangelist we may note first 
the fact—and it is a most important one considering how 
seldom he agrees with the Synoptists in quoting the same 
passages from Scripture—that he too, like Matthew, quotes 
from Zechariah, in connexion with the Entry into Jerusalem, 
the prophecy, “ Behold, thy king cometh.” Moreover, through- 
out his Gospel, he seems to take a pleasure in using the 
words “cometh,” or “he that cometh,” about Christ, as though 
to suggest that He is the realisation of the popular title of the 
Deliverer, even though the people do not receive Him. That 
He is ever “coming,” like the sunlight, is suggested in the 
Prologue*. In the Triple Tradition, the Baptist’s words about 





* [1634 a] Mk applies épyera: to Jesus in iii. 20, vi. 1, 48, x. 1, xiv. 17, 
37, 41, Mt. only in xxvi, 36, 40, 45. Mt. also thrice repeats ¢pyera in 
the previous warning (where Mk and Lk. have it only once and twice 
respectively) xxiv. 42—4 “ye know not on what day your Lord cometh... 
if he had known...in what watch the thief cometh...at what hour ye think 
not the Son of man cometh.” 

2 (1634 4] Mt. xxi. 5, quoting Zech. ix. 9. Matthew’s fondness for this 
particular word in connexion with “the last day” may perhaps be 
illustrated by Mt. xvii. 11 “Elijah indeed cometh” (where the parall. 
Mk ix. 12 has “having come”) and certainly by Mt. xxv. 19 “But after 
a long time the lord of those servants cometh and maketh reckoning 


with them.” 
3 i. 9, where “coming into the world” should be connected with “light.” 
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the Messiah (“ cometh, or coming, after me”) seem to indicate 
discipleship. “After me” is omitted by Luke. But John 
retains the phrase, and interprets it so as to testify to the 
Messiah, whom the Baptist “seeth coming unto him?!” ; and, 
later on, speaking in his own person, he describes the Lord 
not as “he that came,” but “Ze that cometh from above...... he 
that cometh from heaven?” The Woman of Samaria with 
very misty views of the Messiah, the Five Thousand (who 
wish to make “the prophet” Jesus a king), the Jews in their 
discussions about the Messiah’s birth-place, all use this word 
“cometh ”—ignorant that the Messiah is always coming and 
had actually come’. 

[1636] The present tense is also introduced into the 
narrative of the Raising of Lazarus‘, as though in sympathy 
with the “coming” Deliverer concerning whom Martha says, 
“Thou art the Christ, the Son of God, that cometh into the 
world®,” and similarly in the Entry into Jerusalem, “having 
heard that Jesus cometh,’ which prepares the way for “ Blessed 
is he that cometh” and “Behold thy king cometh®.’ In the 
sacramental washing of feet, also, Jesus “cometh to Simon 
Peter’.” After the Resurrection, there are three instances of 
“coming.” The first is in the past tense’, perhaps to denote 
that Jesus, on this first occasion, had come from the Father (to 
whom He had ascended) in a kind of second spiritual incarna- 
tion. The second is in the present tense though the context is 





PS ial 5027, 120,030: 2 Wse. Mie 

3 iv. 25 “I know that Messiah cometh,” vi. 14 “This is of a truth the 
prophet that cometh into the world,” vi. 27 ‘‘When Christ is to come 
(€pxnrat),” vii. 41 “Cometh Christ from Galilee?” vii. 42 “Christ cometh 
from Bethlehem.” 


4 xi. 20, 38. 

Mod yi Sls TW, 1S 10 f sen, (6p 

8 xx. 19 “And, the doors having been shut...¢heve-came Jesus and 
stood in the midst.” On the past tense used to express the “coming” 
in the Incarnation, see 1637. 
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similar to that in the first. The third is also in the present, 
but the context is quite different. It describes Jesus as first 
saying [“Come] hither! break your fast,’ and then as 
Himself coming. “There cometh Jesus and taketh the bread 
and giveth to them?” 

[1637] In our Lord’s own words, the Aorist is generally 
used to describe His coming, or being sent, from the Father, 
and the Perfect to describe His arrival in the world, as though 
He said, “I came (or, was sent) from heaven; I am come to 
earth.” The Evangelist also prefers the Aorist to describe 
the former aspect. For this reason, “come forth” is always in 
the Aorist when describing the Incarnation®. In the Last 
Discourse Jesus thrice uses the Present “I am coming,” to 
express His future coming to the Disciples, even where it is 
joined with a Future: “I am coming to you and will receive 


” 


you to myself.” Once, He uses the Future “ We shall come 





1 xx. 26 “ There-cometh Jesus, the doors having been shut, and stood 
in the midst.” 

2 [1636 a] xxi. 12—13. Perhaps the disciples are to be regarded as first 
obeying the Lord by coming and reclining around the “(one) loaf” 
and the “(one) fish”; and then the Lord “comes” and gives them “the 
loaf” and “the fish” (76 dydpiov), In the Washing of Feet Jesus “comes” 
to Peter separately. So, perhaps, He comes round to each in turn here. 

3 [1637 a] viii. 42 “I came forth (e&dOov) from God and am come 
(jxw) ; for indeed I have not come (ehndvOa) from myself but he sew me.” 
“Hx is also in Ps. xl. 7—8 “Lo, 7 am come...1 delight to do thy will,” 
quoted as a Messianic utterance in Heb. x. 7, 9, “Behold J am come 
(kw) to do thy will.” "E&#\Oor is similarly used in Jn xiii. 3, KV. 27, 28, 
30, xvii. 8. In Jni. 11, “He came (7AGev) to his own,” it cannot be said 
that the notion of coming from the Father predominates ; but it does in 
vill. 14 va know whence I came.” And the Aorist is also used when the 
“coming” is regarded as a Mission—the Son being sent by the Father 
in as to do something—ix. 39 “ For judgment I came into this world,” 
x. 10 “I came that they might have life,” xii. 47 “For I came not to 
ate the world.” This seems to be the meaning of €A@or in 1 Jn v. 6, 
“This is he ¢hat came through water and blood,” z.e. that came from the 
Father to redeem mankind. 

4 xiv. 3, comp. xiv. 18, 28. 
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to describe the joint visit of the Father, the Son, and the 
Spirit to the soul of the believer’. 

[1638] His last use of the verb is in the Present, twice 
repeated, and it is very significant. “If I will that he 
[ze. the beloved disciple] remain whzle J am coming, what is 
that to thee? Follow thou me.’ The words would most 
naturally mean “during the short interval, whzle Iam coming,” 
as we use the phrase in English, meaning, “I am on the point 
of coming,” and as it is used in Greek, in the First Epistle to 
Timothy?. But they lend themselves to an inner meaning 
that would harmonize with Origen’s view concerning the 
“beloved disciple” who, he says, was in the bosom of the Son 
spiritually even as the Son was “in the bosom of the 
Father?” 

[1639] According to this view we might suppose that the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, accepting the old traditional 
Johannine name of God, “He that Is and WAS and IS 
COMING4,” wished to differentiate it from the merely gram- 
matical associations of Past, Present, and Future, and there- 
fore laid stress, consistent stress throughout the whole of the 
Gospel, on the claim of the Logos to be called COMING not as 
being future, but as being ever present to come and save. 
Hence in the Prologue of his Gospel, he describes the Light, 
from the beginning, as “coming into the world.” Now, at its 
close, after describing the Son as, in one sense, having come, 
and as having prepared “the beloved disciple” to wait for - 
Him, and to represent Him, on earth, he suggests that, in 
a second sense, the Son is still “coming” to help such 
a disciple, and ina third sense, that He will hereafter “come” 
to make those who thus wait one with Himself?. 





1 [1637 4] xiv. 23. Is this intended to emphasize the fact that (vii. 39) 
“there was wot yet the Spirit because Jesus had not yet been glorified” ? 

2 1 Tim. iv. 13, see 1735 a. 

3 Orig. on Jn xxi. 20 foll. (Huet ii. 405—6). = IRV tk 7 

5 [1639 2} A comparatively unimportant use of ¢pyerac may be noted 
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§ 6. “ Worshipping” 

(i) Ipoocxuvéw, in the Samaritan Dialogue. 

[1640] In the Dialogue with the Samaritan Woman, Jesus 
is represented as using mpooxvvéw twice with dative, twice 
with accusative, and, in two more instances (“ye worship ¢hat 
which (6) ye know not, we worship that which (6) we know”) 
with construction that must remain doubtful because the ante- 
cedent may have been intended to be either dative or 
accusative. The accusative is certainly employed at the end, 
iv. 23—4 (R.V. but see 2167, 2398) “For such doth the 
Father seek to be Ais worshippers (rods mpooKuvodvtas avTov). 
God is Spirit and they that worship him (ot wpockvvodytes 
avTov) must worship in spirit and truth.” When we ask 
what is the meaning of “such,’ we are led back to the 
preceding sentence “The true worshippers shall zorshzp (o) 
(dat.) the Father in spirit and truth.” The question arises 





in the Johannine phrase “the hour comezh,” or “the hour cometh and 
now ts,” where the Synoptists say “the days wzd/ come.” Similarly when 
two men are waiting for the same train, one, looking at the station-clock, 
may say “The train w¢// soon be coming,’ while the other, at the same 
moment, catching sight of the train itself some two or three miles away, 
may say, “The train zs coming.” John represents Christ in the latter 
way, speaking as a Seer. "Epxera: is used by John thus seven times 
(1891). On the last occasion, instead of ‘‘and now is,” there is added 
the Perfect (xvi. 32) ‘The hour cometh and hath come.” 

[1639 4] “The hour Zath come” occurs thrice: (1) (xii. 23) “ There 
cometh Andrew and Philip and they tell Jesus [about the desire of the 
Greeks to see Him]. But Jesus answered them saying, Zhe hour hath 
come that the Son of man should be glorified,” (2) (xvi. 32) “ Behold the 
hour cometh and hath come that ye should be scattered each to his own 
and leave me alone; and yet I am not alone because the Father is with 
me,” (3) (xvii. 1) ‘Father, the hour hath come, glorify thy Son.” In the 
context of the first instance occur the words (xii. 27) “‘ Father, glorify thy 
name.” We may, therefore, say that in each of the three instances the 
Son is regarded as in close communion with the Father who sees the 
accomplishment of the fore-ordained future as though it were past. 

1 Orig. Comm. (Huet ii. 213{B) indicates that Heracleon (jdecav rive 
mpogkvvovor) took the antecedent to be dative. 
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what was meant by the variation of case, and the attempt to 
answer it necessitates an examination of the general use of the 
word tpockuvéw. 

(ii) Upooxvvéw, outside N.T. 

[1641] From Herodotus! downwards, it was recognised 
that “to worship (wpookuveiv)” a king by prostration was 
a slavish or barbaric custom unworthy of Greeks. The 
Spartans said, and the other Greeks agreed with them, that it 
was not in accordance with law and custom (€v vouw) to 
“worship a man.” The Greeks did not suppose that such 
“worship” implied a belief that the man so worshipped was 
a god—any more than Jack Cade supposed himself to be 
a god when he said that his people were to “worship” him as 
“their lord?” But whereas Englishmen felt that a vassal 
might “worship” his “lord,” Greeks, before the Christian era, 
felt that they could not “worship” any human being. In 
almost all cases—the exceptions perhaps being where they 
desired to emphasize the attitude of worship—the Greeks used 
mpooKuvew, in this sense, with the accusative’®. 





1 Steph. quoting Herod. vii. 136, viii. 118, Demosth. 549. 16 mp. rods 
UBpiCovras @amep ev Tots BapBapois. See also L. S. 

® [1641 a] 2 Hen. V1. iv. 2. 81 “I thank you, good people, there shall 
be no money : all shall eat and drink on my score: and I will apparel 
them all in one livery, that they may agree like brothers and worship me 
their lord.” 

3 [1641 4] See Wetst. (on Mt. ii. 2) who quotes Aelian VY. A. i. 21 
as using the dative when he is going to describe the posture in detail, 
Iopnvias aicxvyvns xopis mas Tepodv Baciret mpocexvynoev, but the 
accusative when he merely states that one could not have audience of 
the king piv i) mpockuyjoa airéy. Wetst. quotes Lucian Wavig. § 30 
with the accus.; and in 2. § 37 mpookvuveirwoay jyiv Reitz reads DOV 
gov. by dp€w. The Index to Lucian gives no instance with the dative, 
but several with the accusative. Also in Polyb. v. 86. 10, quoted by 
Wetst. with dat., Steph. follows Reisk. in reading mpockdivovor for 
mpooxuvovo.. Steph. adds “Apud Josephum plurima sunt utriusque 
structurae exempla libris interdum dissentientibus”: in Azz. vi. 7. 5 
the accus. and dat. are in consecutive lines (“ God” being, in both cases, 
the object) (see 16424), but in vii. 5. 5, ix. 13. 3, xx. 3. I, the accus. is used. 
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[1642] The canon. LXX uses mpooxvvéw more than 
a hundred times with the dative to represent “bowing down 
zo” Jehovah, or to false gods, or to great men, and the dative 
represents the Hebrew “to.” The accusative occurs only six or 
seven times, and then in connexion with some special circum- 
stances, mostly implying contempt, after the manner of the 
Greeks*. The coincidences of meaning in these cases are too 
striking to be accidental and they indicate that a Jewish writer 
might exceptionally use zpooxuvéw in the Greek style, with 
the accusative, to denote exceptional “worship” (like that of 
the sheaves) or “worship” that ought not to be paid except by 
slaves (like the “worship” paid by Pharaoh’s servants and by 
the princes of Joash and refused by Mordecai), or even 
ordinary idolatry”. 

(iii) Upookuvéw in N.T. 

[1643] Passing to N.T. we find a striking instance of the 
juxtaposition of the two constructions in the Temptation, 
where Satan uses the verb with the dative but our Lord in 
His reply uses it with the accusative. In the Satanic verbal 


2? 


demand for mere “prostration” the Lord discerns a latent 


demand for “worship”: and He answers the latter, not the 





1 [1642 a] In Gen. xxxvii. 7, 9, it describes the “sheaves” and the 
“stars” worshipping, in Joseph’s dream. In Ex. xi. 8, Moses says that 
the servants of Pharaoh will come “beseeching” him (mpooxvyyoovci pe) 
(lit. “bowing down to me”). In 2 Chr. xxiv. 17 the princes “came and 
bowed down to (accus.) the king [Joash]. Then the king hearkened unto 
them and they forsook the house of the Lord...and served the Asherim.” 
In Is. xliv. 15 it means worshipping idols ; and the Epistle of Jeremiah, 
in consecutive verses, uses the accusative for the worship of false gods, 
and the dative for that of Jehovah (mpookvvotyras aird...col dei mpoo- 
xuveity). A Greek insertion in Esther has the accus. twice in a single 
verse (iv. 17) “As to my refusal to worship the haughty Haman...I will 
worship no man”—which is quite in Greek style. 

[1642 4] It would be interesting to ascertain the usage of Josephus, 
and whether it varies in Azz. and in Wars. The instances given (1641 4) 
by Steph. are too few to be of much value; but so far as they go, they 
indicate that Josephus favoured the accus. and that Av?. vi. 7. 5 To Oe@ 
is a corr. of ré 6d (966 a). 
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former. We may suppose Satan to be saying “ All that I ask 
is that thou wilt dow down to me [Luke, before me|—a mere 
gesture, nothing more”; whereto the Lord replies “Thou 
demandest, in effect, worship. And it is written, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy God.” In any case it can hardly be 
doubted that some distinction is intended, especially as Luke, 
while deviating slightly from Matthew in Satan’s utterance, 
agrees with Matthew, against both the Hebrew and the Greek 
of Deuteronomy, in differentiating the construction of the 
verb in our Lord’s reply'. 

[1644] In Mark, wpooxvvéw with the accusative is once 
used—where the parallel Luke has “fell down before him ”— 
perhaps to represent the demoniac as actually worshipping 
Jesus, since he calls Him “the Son of the Most High?” 
Matthew—apart from the quotation in the Temptation—never 
uses it with the accusative. Apart from the Temptation, 
Luke never has mpooxvvéw at all, except in a possible inter- 
polation describing the disciples as “worshipping” Christ after 
the Resurrection. There it is used with the accusative®. The 
dative is once used by Mark to describe the mock homage 
paid to Christ in the Passion‘; and several times by Matthew 
to describe people prostrating themselves before Jesus®, or 








1 [1643 a] Mt. iv. 9 mp. po, Lk. iv. 7 mp. év@moyv euod: Mt. iv. Io, 
Lk. iv. 8 xiptov Tov Bedy cov mp.: Deut. vi. 13 “ Thou shalt fear the Lord 
thy God,” po8nénon (but A mpookvynces). Codex A corrupts the text 
again in Deut. x. 20, presumably influenced by the Christian Gospels. 

[1643 4] Antecedently we might have supposed that the Greek 
Churches would frequently have altered the Hebrew “fear” (in “fearing 
God”) into some word less likely to suggest servile terror, e.g. “rever- 
ence” : and, if that had been the case, it might have explained mpookuveiv 
in this quotation. But in the LXX such alterations (e.g. Jonahi. 9 éBopar) 
are almost non-existent. 

2 Mk v. 6 (but Tisch. air@), Lk. viii. 28 mpocémecey aire (Mt. om.). 

3 Lk, [[xxiv. 52]. 

4 Mk xv. 19, Mt.-Lk. om. 

ES Mit oe villee2 gd 9105) Xi Von 33, XV. 025 DNeRCative mini ta uemo mes amit 
describes homage or worship to be paid to the infant Christ. 
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(once) before other superiors. One of these instances 
describes the women prostrating themselves before Christ 
after the Resurrection’. In two instances Matthew uses it 
absolutely, once when describing the mother of Zebedee’s 
children petitioning Jesus, and once describing the disciples 
of Christ worshipping after the Resurrection’. 

[1645] Reviewing the Synoptic use of mpooxuvéw we see 
that Matthew is alone in using the dative to describe people 
as prostrating themselves before Jesus. Mark never uses it 
thus except to describe an act of mockery, and Luke never at 
all—his reason perhaps being indicated by Peter’s words to 
Cornelius, when the latter had fallen and “ worshipped ” in the 
Acts, “Rise up, I also am a man*.”” The Epistles avoid the 
word: it is not used in any of them (outside quotations) 
except once to describe a man suddenly converted “ He will 
fall down on his face and worship God’.” On the other hand, 
we have found the accusative used once by Matthew and 
Luke to describe the actual worship of God; once by Mark, 
probably, to describe the worship of the Son of the Most 
High; once by an early tradition in Luke to describe the 
worship of the risen Saviour. 

[1646] These facts, so far as they go—suggesting that the 
Synoptists reserve the accusative for the worship due to God 
or to God’s Son—contrast with the use in the LXX illustrated 
above, and still more with the use in Revelation which remains 
to be mentioned. The accusative is used in that book no less 
than six times to denote the worship of “the Beast” or of 
devils’. Both grammar and history, on this point, might be 





1 Mt. xviii. 26. 2 Mt. xxviii. 9g. 

2 Ws, Sow Bey sovauniy, ye 

4 [1645 a] Acts x. 25: Ipooxvyéw occurs also in Acts vili. 27, xxiv. II 
(absol.) of going up to Jerusalem to “worship,” and vil. 43 mpookuveww 
avrois (an addition to Amos v. 26) of idolatry. 

5 1 Cor. xiv. 25. In Heb. 1. 6, xi. 21 it is either quoted or allusively 
used, 

6 Rev. ix. 20 ‘ devils,” xiii. 8, 12, xiv. 9, 11, Xx. 4. 
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illustrated by’a letter from Tiridates to Nero, who is generally 
supposed to have been “the Beast” mentioned in Revelation: 
“TI came unto thee, [as being] my God, to worship thee even 
as the [God] Mithras!” The Greeks would speak of the 
worship of the Emperor in the Greek form (ze. with the 
accusative) and the author of Revelation (or of portions of it) 
might sometimes adopt the Gentile phrase in speaking of 
Gentile idolatry, while at other times he might employ the 
construction most usual in Jewish Greek. 

(iv) Upookuvéw in John. 

[1647] Coming to the use of the word in the Fourth 
Gospel, we find it with the dative describing the man born 
blind “worshipping” Jesus?, and used absolutely concerning 
“Greeks,” who “went up to worship at the feast*®.” In the 
Samaritan narrative, where the verb is frequent, it has been 
noted above (1640) that the accusative comes twice after two 
instances of the dative. That passage also attributes to Jesus 
language (“salvation,” “the Jews,’ “we worship that which 
we know”) quite inconsistent with His character and lan- 
guage as elsewhere represented in this Gospel. It would 
seem to be more appropriate to the Samaritan woman 
mimicking the dogmatism of Jewish Rabbis: “Ye [Samari- 
tans] worship that which ye know not: we [Jews] worship 
that which we know, because salvation is from the Jews.” 
Origen’s long discussion of the context, and his brief allusion‘ 
to the views of a writer earlier than Heracleon, shew that in 








1 [1646 a] Wetst. (on Jn xx. 28) “Dio 63. Tiridates ad Neronem, eyo 
mpos oe 7Oov Tov epov Oedy, TpooKynoay oe os Kal TOY Mi6pnv.” 

2 Jn ix. 38 (D avrov). 

3 Jn xii. 20. The verb is also used absolutely in the Samaritan 
dialogue, iv. 20 (ds), 24. 

* [1647 a] Huet ii. 211 D Todd 8€ éore viv raparider Oa: rod ‘Hpaxdéwvos 
Ta pytd, awd TOU emvyeypappévou Ilérpov Knpvyparos mapadapuBavdyeva... 
dudrrep Exdvtes UmepTiHéueOa, radra pdvoy éemionperovpevot.... This appears 
to mean “/¢ zs [too] much at this point to quote from Heracleon the 
[exact] sayings, alleged from the [work] entitled Peter’s Preaching... 
wherefore we deliberately pass them over, noting these alone....” The 
Latin, instead of “[{too] much” has “longe melius.” 
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very early times indeed the whole of the passage caused 
difficulty. Origen’s words even suggest that Heracleon 
had before him (or thought he had) some tradition that inter- 
preted “Ye [worship that which ye know not]” as “ye Jews}.” 





1 [1647 4] Origen’s text at this point is full of corruptions as indicated 
by Huet’s margin, and Heracleon’s views do not come out very definitely. 
But Origen clearly accuses Heracleon of having “accepted the word 
duets in an eccentric way and inconsistently with the context (iSies Kal 
mapa THy akodoviay Tov pnrav...exdeEdpevos).” Then follow these words, 
in which I bracket what appear to be corrupt : Td, ‘Ypeis dvr) rod "IovSaior, 
[eOvixoi], Suyynoaro- oiov b€ €or. mpos Tiv Sapapeirw éyerOa, ‘“Ypeis of 
‘Tovdaior’ [7 mpds Sapapeiriv, “Ypeis of eOvixoi]; “He explained the word 
‘You’ as being instead of the word Jews [Gentiles]. But how absurd 
it is that it should be said to the Samaritan, Ye Jews [or to a Samaritan, 
Ye Gentiles] !” 

[1647] Ali this confusion can be explained on the hypothesis that 
Heracleon had before him a tradition arranging the words as part of the 
Samaritan’s speech thus “ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain and 
ye say, [that] ‘J Jerusalem ts the place where one must worship. Ve 
[Samaritans| worship ye know not what, we | Jews) worship that which 
we know, because salvation ts from the Jews.” Heracleon regarded the 
words “Ye worship” as uttered by the Samaritan, not in the character 
of a Jewish Rabbi but in her own person against the Jewish Rabbis. 
“Ve” therefore seemed to him to stand “zz the place of the word Jews 
(avti rod 'I.).” [Comp. Eustath. on //ad i. 117, To “‘% dmodéoOae” avri rod 
“drep.”| This was very natural—so far. And, if we read on and ask 
how Heracleon explained “salvation is from the Jews,” we find him 
saying that salvation (Huet 11. 213 B—C) “came to pass in the Judaean 
[land] but was ot zx [the Jews] theml|selves| (aXN ovk ev adrtois),” and 
also “From that nation salvation came forth and the Word [came] into 
the world.” In other words, he seems to say that salvation did zof 
belong to the Jews but “came forth from them” in order to pass to 
others. 

[1647 ¢] It is not at all certain that this is Heracleon’s meaning, or 
that Origen represents Heracleon rightly, or that Origen’s present text 
represents Origen rightly. But the hypothesis of transposition of persons 
goes some way toward explaining the undoubted fact that Origen discerns 
in Heracleon’s rendering of “ye” “inconsistency with the context.” As 
for the words I have bracketed in Origen, they appear to have been 
added by some editor that took dyri to mean “zystead of” in the sense 
of “a mistake for,” so that a blank seemed to need filling (“He inter- 
preted the word ‘ye’ as meaning, instead of Jews——”). Then he filled 
the blank suitably by adding “ Gentiles ” and adapted the context. 
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[1648] A very ancient tradition is quoted by Heracleon 
from the Preaching of Peter to this effect: “ Peter taught that 
one ought not to worship after the manner of the (?) Greeks’... 
serving stocks and stones, nor to pay one’s devotions to the 
Divine Being after the manner of the Jews since they, whzle 
supposing themselves to be alone in the knowledge of God, are 
ignorant of Him, serving angels, and the month, and the 
moon*.” Heracleon seems to have quoted this as bearing on 
the words in the Samaritan Dialogue “ We (7meis)—z.e. we as 
distinct from others—worship that which we know.” In any 
case, this extract certainly confirms the view that the words 
“qe know” were uttered by the Samaritan in the character 
of a Jewish teacher and not by our Lord in His own person?, 
The extract also illustrates the possibility of a reference to 
twofold worship, suggested by the twofold construction of the 
verb, in the passage under consideration. 

[1649] The Jews thought it essential to prostrate them- 
selves before God in Jerusalem, the Samaritans in Mount 
Gerizim: Jesus—who, even when He prays, is not described in 
this Gospel as “ praying (wpocevyouar)” or as using the word 
“pray ’—cuts at the root of all local worship and even of all 
rules about external attitudes of worship, by first denying the 
claims of both mountains, and then indicating that the Person 
worshipped is “the Father” towards whom “ prostration” 
would be out of place: “ Believe me, woman, that the hour 
cometh when neither in this mountain nor in Jerusalem shall 





1 (1648 2] Huet ii. 211 E. Térpouv d:da£avtos pi) Seiv Kadedeiv as (marg, 
kat’ Ovixovs, I suggest kad’ "EAnvas) mpookuvety ra ris Ans mpdypara 
amodexopévous, kal NaTpevovtas Evdous Kai Aids, pre Kara lovdaiovs véBeuw 
TO Ociov, emeimep Kal avrol pdvor oidpevor emiatacba Oedy ayvootow adrév, 
Narpevovtes ayyédous Kal pnvi Kai oeAHvy. 

® [1648 4] “The month.” Comp. Gal. iv. 10 “ye observe days and 
months,” Col. ii. 16 “ Let no man judge you...in respect of a feast day or 
a new moon or a sabbath.” 

* Comp. Rom. ii. 17 “ Thou bearest the name of a Jew...and gloriest 
in God and £nowest his will.” 
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ye prostrate yourselves before the Father.” Then He con- 
tinues?, still using the Jewish idiom, but qualifying it so as to 
non-literalise its meaning: “ Nay, the hour cometh, and now 
is, when the true worshippers shall prostrate themselves before 
the Father [not in Gerizim or Jerusalem and not in any 
literal sense, but] in spirit and truth.” 

[1650] Now, having extended the area of what was once 
mere Jewish and Samaritan “prostration” in Jewish and 
Samaritan sanctuaries, and having made it coequal with the 
area of “spirit and truth,” the Dialogue proceeds, as in the 
Temptation, to drop the Jewish phrase (with the dative) and 
to take up the Greek or cosmopolitan one (with the accusa- 
tive). Only the Evangelist has to bear in mind that the 
Greek phrase with the accusative was frequently applied to 
the polytheistic worship of “a god” or “gods.” Hence, he 
not only repeats “the Father” but also defines “the [one] 
God, as, being “Spirit, thus) “For. such: doth the, Father 
seek to worship him (accus.). The [one] God is Spirit [not 
limited by place nor one that requires prostrations at his 
feet] and they that worship him (accus.) must worship in 
spirit and truth.” 

[1651] According to this view, there is here, as also in 
the Temptation, a deliberate differentiation of two Greek 
constructions capable of representing various distinctions 
according to the nationality or individuality of the writer. 
But both in the Temptation and in the Samaritan Dialogue 





1 [1649 a] “Continues,” z.¢. if the words “ Ye worship...from the Jews” 
are transposed (as above suggested) and assigned to the Samaritan 
as personating a Jewish character. Origen says (Huet ii. 209 B-—C) “ The 
phrase, ‘The hour cometh’ is written twice, and, in the first instance, 
‘and now ts’ is not added: but in the second che Evangelist says ‘ Nay 
the hour cometh and now zs”” But I do not understand him to mean 
that these last words (iv. 23—4) are Evangelistic comment. If they were, 
the accusative might be explained on that ground, as proceeding from 
the Evangelist and not from Jesus, and as being in a different style. 
But there are many reasons against this. 
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the Evangelists appear to use mpooxvvéw with the accusative 
as meaning such worship as ought to be paid to God alone, 
z.é. not prostration but “reverence,” which the Hebrews called 
“fear ”—“ Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God and him alone 
shalt thou serve.” This verb “fear” had been actually 
paraphrased (1643 2) by Matthew and Luke as “worship” (in 
the Greek idiom). Possibly John has in mind the Deutero- 
nomic saying about “fear” and its Evangelistic paraphrase as 
“worship”: and this is all the more probable as he says that 
“perfect love casteth out fear1” But in any case we are safe 
in asserting that John is here using two different forms of the 
same phrase with differences of meaning, in an attempt to 
represent the Lord as raising men’s hearts from formal to 
spiritual worship. 


§ 7. “Going away (or, back), and “ going 


2” 


(on a journey) 


(i) “Yarayo and wropevomar. 
[1652] The importance of the distinction between these 
two words consists mainly in their application by our Lord to 





it [pa hs Tee 

® (1652 a] ‘Yrayo, in Jn, mostly=“ go back (or, home)”: mopevopar= 
“go (on a journey).” In contexts specifying an errand or place, irdyo, 
in Jn, means simply “go away,” as in (ix. 7) “ Go away, wash in the pool 
of Siloam” (rep. ix. 11) and perhaps in xxi. 3 imdyo Gdceve (unless it 
implies vesuming a former occupation). Elsewhere “home” may be 
implied in “going back,” as in (iv. 16) “Go home, call thy husband,” 
(vi. 67) “Do ye also desire ¢o go to your homes ?” (xviii. 8) “Let these 
go to their several homes,” (xi. 44) “Loose him and let him go home.” 
In vi. 21 “to the land to which they were making their way (imiyyov)” 
may refer to Capernaum as a home, or simply to the Western coast to 
which they were “going back.” In vii. 3 “Go (émraye) into Judaea,” the 
meaning may be “go back,” as it certainly is in xi. 8, “ Dost thou go back 
(umdyes) again there,” ze. into Judaea. 

[1652 6] In xii. 11 (R.V.) “ By reason of him [z.e. Lazarus] (8¢ adréy) 
many of the Jews went away (imjyov) and believed (émiorevov) on Jesus,” 
the meaning of ujyov depends on the meaning of 8v airév. If Sv avrov, 
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Himself, tayo, “go away,” being frequently thus used 
throughout the whole of the Gospel, but ropedouas, “go ona 
journey,” being sometimes used by Him along with bwdyo in 
His Last Discourse. The question is, What distinction, if 
any, is intended to be drawn between them!? 

(ii) Why Luke avoids tayo. 

[1653] The first point to notice is that dvdyw, both in the 
LXX and in the Synoptic Gospels, appears to have been what 
may be called a “debateable ” word, z.e. a word preferred by 
some and disliked and deliberately altered by others. In 
canon. LXX it occurs only once? (Ex. xiv. 21) “The Lord 
caused the sea to go [back], itnyayev. But in Tobit, & has it 
four times in the sense of “go home,” whereas B has, in one 
of these instances, wopevowat, and in others no certain 
equivalent’. Precisely the same phenomenon, only on a 
larger scale, meets us in the Synoptists. In the first four 








in Jn, could mean “by reason of something zz the past concerning him,” 
then it might mean here “on account of the raising of Lazarus,” and 
Umnyov k. eriatevoy might be rendered “were in the habit of going away 
to their several homes and believing as a consequence of a visit to 
Lazarus in Bethany.” But 6a twa in Jn appears generally (1884 a, 4) 
to mean “for the sake of a person, with reference to the /u¢ure”: and 
in the preceding context (xii. 9), dua roy “Inaodv, “for the sake of Jesus,” 
means “‘for the sake of seeing Jesus.” Hence xil. 11 must probably be 
rendered “ Many, for the sake of [seeing] him [z.e. Lazarus], used to go 
away | from their party, or, from Jerusalem]....” In xii. 9 it is said that 
“many came (j\Oav)...to see Lazarus” ; now it is implied that although 
the rulers of the Jews discouraged visits to Bethany the temptation to see 
Lazarus was so great that “many” from time to time slipped away, or 
deserted their party for the sake of seeing him, and, if they did see him, 
they always used to believe. 

1 [1652] Before the Last Discourse our Lord never says sropevopat,, 
except in the preface to the Raising of Lazarus, where the words (xi. 11) 
“T go to awake him [z.e. Lazarus]” presumably refer (at least primarily). 
to a literal journey into Judaea. 

2 Setting aside Jerem. xxxvi. 19 (N*) vmdyeus for wpeis. 

3 [1653 a] Tob. viii. 21 traye tyaivwy mpos tov marépa cov, B ropev- 
eoOa pera byelas, x. 11 and xii. 5 (S) dyaivor draye (B om.), x. 12 Umraye 


mpos Tov mevOepdv cov (B riva rods 1. cov). 
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instances where Mark uses vrdyo (followed twice by Matthew) 
Luke has severally dme\Oav, mopevov, vmootpede, and 
qopevov'. In the Riding into Jerusalem, Luke, for once, 
follows Mark? (and that too, against Matthew); but after- 
wards Luke substitutes severally efceNOovrwy and topevetas’, 
The last of these instances is of particular importance be- 
cause it is uttered by our Lord about Himself, “The Son of 
man goeth home (or, back) (vrdyer) even as it is written 
concerning him,” where Luke has, “The Son of man goeth 
(wopeverar) according to that which is decreed*” 

[1654] The reasons for Luke’s dislike of the word may be 
inferred from any good Greek Dictionary ; for it would shew 
that, when intransitive, tray may mean quite opposite 
motions, such as “go back,” “go quietly, or slowly, away,” 
“go on,” or “come on” (in the sense of our vernacular “come 
up!” or “cheer up!”). All these are exclusive of its transitive 
meanings. Luke, therefore, may have been quite justified in 
altering a word endeared to some by its use in the vernacular 
Greek Gospel, but liable to ambiguity and perhaps not used 
among the educated as Mark uses it. The naturalness of such 
an alteration confirms the conclusion suggested by the agree- 
ment of Mark and Matthew, namely, that our Lord was 
reported in the earlier Greek Gospels to have said about Him- 
self “The Son of Man goeth away, goeth back, or goeth home 
(vmayer)” and that Luke changed this into “goeth (on a 
journey) (aopevera).” 

(iii) ‘Yarayo, “go home.” 

[1655] John’s first use of trayw is in a saying of our 
Lord about the New Birth (iii. 8), “thou knowest not whence 
it cometh nor whither it goeth away, or goeth back (umaryet).” 
He is speaking about the Pxeuma, Breath, or Holy Spirit. 
Playing on the word as though it were God’s breath on earth, 





1 Mki. 44, ii. I1, v. 19, 34 and parall. Mt.-Lk. 
2 Mk xi. 2 (where Mt. has ropevec@e). 2 Miike Saki, 1A, Oi 
4 Mk xiv. 21, Mt. xxvi. 24, Lk. xxil. 22. 
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the wind, He says “It breatheth, or bloweth, where it willeth, 
and thou hearest the voice, or sound, thereof.” So far it 
might mean “wind ”—though Pxeuma would very rarely be 
used in this sense. But then, after describing its mysterious 
motion, He says, “So, ze. equally mysterious to thee, is every 
one that is begotten of the Pxeuwma”—and the Rabbi at once 
perceives that Jesus means “ Spirit” now, and perhaps meant 
it before. Probably He included the two meanings, since 
men live amid the motions and voices of Pxeuma in both 
senses and are equally ignorant of their sources and ten- 
dencies. Compare this passage with (vii. 33) “I go back 
(vray) to him that sent me,” and with (viii. 14) “I know 
whence I came and whither I go back (tray), but ye know 
not whence I am coming and whither I go back.” It appears 
from these passages that as the Breath or Spirit of God may 
be regarded as exhaled when it comes forth to men and 
inhaled when it goes back to God, so the Word or Son of 
God is regarded as “coming” when He is manifested to men 
as beginning to do a work appointed by the Father, and as 
“going back” to the Father when He is manifested to men 
as having accomplished the work’. 

[1656] In the First Epistle of John it is said, “He that 





1 [1655 2] We might speak similarly of the “waters” of God, which 
“come” as rain and “go back” partly as clouds, partly as trees, grass, 
corn. These, in turn, in the shape of decaying vegetation, “go back” 
directly to their Mother. Or else, as pasture, they “go back” indirectly, 
helping the animal world to “go back” in a corresponding way, z.e. to 
make its return, or pay its offering, to Nature. Comp. Is. lv. 1—11 
“Come ye to the waters...as the rain cometh down and the snow from 
heaven and returneth not thither but watereth the earth and maketh 
it bring forth and bud and giveth seed to the sower and bread to the 
eater, so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: tt shall not 
return unto me void, but tt shall accomplish that which I please, and tt 
shall prosper in the thing whereto I sentit.” In Ps. civ. 29—30 the same 
Hebrew word “spirit” or “breath,” LXX mvedpa, is repeated, “Thou 
gatherest their spirit, they die...thou sendest forth hy spzrit, they are 
created.” 
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hateth his brother is in the darkness and walketh (sepizrate?) 
in the darkness and knoweth not where he goeth [to his goal] 
(imrayer)'”; and the Gospel appears to suggest a similar igno- 
rance of the “goal” of man’s life as being implied in the 
inability of the Pharisees to understand where the Son is 
“going home,” or “going to his goal.” Perhaps their minds 
were fixed on another notion of “going home” which is set forth 
thus in the Jewish Prayer Book: “Know whence thou camest 
and whither thou art going, and before whom thou wilt in 
future have to give account and reckoning. Whence thou 
camest :—from a putrefying drop; whither thou art going :— 
to a place of dust, worms and maggots; and before whom 
thou wilt in future have to give account and reckoning :— 
before the Supreme King of kings, the Holy One, blessed 
bere?” 

[1657] But a Jewish Teacher of the first century, com- 
menting on the question of the Angel to Hagar, “ Whence 
comest thou and whither goest thou (mopevn)?” says that it is 
the voice of Conviction and that it is a reproach addressed to 
the wandering soul that has deserted the service of the Higher - 
and Sovereign Purpose. And he adds expressly that this 
poor vagrant’s “ going (mopevowac)” is indefinite: “Thou art 
chasing after uncertainties, rejecting acknowledged truths®,” 
John, in the Gospel as well as in the Epistle, seems to 
distinguish this mere “going (sopevouar)” from the “going 
home (v7ayw)” of a child of God, begotten of God and 
returning to God. The “home” is the love of God, and the 
way to it is the love of man. Those who will not receive 
the Spirit of God have no conception of the “home” or the 





1 (1656 a] 1 Jn ii. 11. So Westc. ad loc., “the final goal (knoweth not 
whither) to which life is directed.” But I cannot reconcile this with a 
note of his on the same page, “tmdye., goeth. The idea is not that of pro- 
ceeding to a definite point (mopevecOar) but of leaving the present scene.” 

2 Jewish Prayer Book, ed. Singer pp. 1g90—1, quoting A do¢h iii. 1. 

3 Philo i. 576. 
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way to it. Concerning these Jesus says, at the close of His 
Gospel, what perhaps is, in effect, (xii. 35) “ He that walketh in 
the darkness knoweth not As way home (rod brdryet).” Con- 
cerning Jesus Himself, His Gospel having been now preached, 
the Evangelist says, first, “Now before the feast of the 
Passover, Jesus, knowing that the hour had come that he 
should pass away (weta$4) from this world to the Father,” 
and then, “ Knowing that the Father had given all things into 
his hands and that from God he had come forth, and to God 
he was going home (imayer)'”—and then follows the account 
of the Washing of Feet, the legacy of Christ’s example 
bequeathed to the Disciples. 

[1658] We see then that in this last passage the Evan- 
gelist, after describing the impending death in his own words 
as a “passage to the Father,’ adds clauses to shew the full 
trust reposed by the Father in the Son, and concludes with 
the word used previously by our Lord about Himself (“Ae was 
going home”). From henceforth, Christ is represented as using 
the word repeatedly, at first without any suggestion of the 
goal or object of the “going back” or “ going home,” and as 
it were provoking the Disciples to ask Him what the goal 
may be. “Whither I go home ye cannot come,” “ Whither I 
go home, ye know the way,” “I go home and J come to you?” 
Towards the end of the Discourse, He becomes more definite: 
“But now I go home unto him that sent me’,” and, strangely 
enough—though one of the Disciples has expressly uttered the 
question “Whither goest thou home??”—He says, “ None of 
you asketh me, Whither goest thou home?*®” Finally He 
declares, “I go home to the Father®.” 

(iv) “Yzrayw applied to the Disciples. 

[1659] Before comparing these passages with others (in 





1 xiil. I—3. IS elilis Yel Shia ely Wey Y Sai 15 
TsO: DEXVlen 5s 8 xvi. IO. 
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the same Discourse) in which Jesus speaks of “going” to the 
Father, it will be well to mention one in which tayo is used 
by Him about the Disciples, (xv. 16) “ Ye chose not me but I 
chose you and set (€0nxa) you that ye may go (wa wpets 
jmdynre) and may bear fruit and that your fruit may remain.” 
On this Chrysostom says, “J set you, that is, planted (épv- 
tevoa)”; and then, “ 7hat ye may go (he still keeps the 
metaphor of the vine), that is, that ye may be stretched out 


1» 


(éxtaOjre)'.” But this rendering “stretched out,” i.e. 


“ 


may 
grow,’ “make progress,’ is against the regular Johannine usage, 
of which, as we have seen, there are many instances. Hence 
most modern commentators render it “That ye may go away 
Jrom me and bear fruit,” ze. may go forth as missionaries. 
But does this, as Chrysostom says, “still keep the metaphor”? 
Is it not contrary to the whole drift of Johannine thought, 
which represents the Disciples as unable to “ bear fruit” unless 
they “abide in” Christ, or “abzde in” the Vine? If tmaya 
had to be taken of literal motion, would it not mean in this 
Gospel, not “go abroad,” but “go away to your homes,” as it 
means when Jesus says to the Twelve “ Do ye also desire to 
go away from me?” Lastly, would it not be a curious mixture 
of metaphor (“bear fruit”) and literalism (“go away to the 
cities of Israel”)? 

[1660] For these reasons the best explanation is perhaps 
a modification of Chrysostom’s, based, not solely on the 
metaphor of the Vine, but also on the whole Johannine con- 
ception of “going home” as being the appointed errand of the 
grain of corn, and the vine-branch, and the human soul, and 
the Incarnate Logos. All these “came forth from God” and 
are bound by the Law of their Nature to “go back home to 
God.” As the Spirit (1655) “goes home,’ so they that are 





1 [1659 a] Chrys. refers to Ps. Ixxx. 11 “she stretched out (ééérewve) 
her branches.” On ri@ns, “set,” and very probably interpreted correctly 
by Chrys. as “plant,” see 1336 ¢. It might include “ grafting.” 
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born of the Spirit “go home” when they have done their work 
on earth. Yet, even before they are “at home with the Lord” 
(as St Paul says) in heaven, they are “at home” with Him on 
earth, “abiding in” the Vine. There zs, therefore, a confusion 
of metaphor in a literal sense, but it is a deliberate confusion, 
such as we find in the statements that the Father “is in” the 
Son and the Son “is in” the Father. The meaning probably 
is, not, “that ye may go away from me to Joppa, Antioch, or 
Ephesus,” but “that ye may go home with me by the way of 
the Cross to the Father in heaven.” 

(v) opevouas substituted for tray. 

[1661] There remains the most difficult passage of all, in 
which the Saviour gives up, for a time, vray, and substitutes 
Topevomat, “go (on a journey).” Most unfortunately, the 
interpretation of it is complicated by the context, in which 
the words ordinarily rendered “I should have said [it] to you 
because” (ettrov av tiv 6rv) may mean—and (it will be main- 
tained later on) probably do mean—“TI should have said to 
you fat.’ Moreover the passage is full of emotion that is 
reflected in the style. As Jesus elsewhere says that He came 
not to judge the world but adds “ Yea, and even if I should 
judge (kal éav kpivw dé éyw), my judgment is true’,” so here, 
He seems to say “I do not admit that I am going from you; 
I do not admit that there is any need to prepare a place for 
you in my Father’s House where I have supreme authority 
and where there is room for all. I am not‘ goimg on a journey 
(qropevopuat), 1am going home (vmdyw).’ Then, like a mother 
with very young children, He instructs their ignorance by 
dropping into their way of speaking: “ But even if I should 
‘go on a journey, and even if I should ‘prepare a place for you, 
yet where is the harm? I will come again and receive you to 
myself?.” 

[1662] From this point onward, to the close of the 





1 viii. 16. 2 xiv. 2—3. See 2186 foll. 
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Discourse, Jesus occasionally uses opevouat, “I go (on 
in His efforts to 


d 


a journey),” and azépyoua, “I go away’ 
comfort and fortify the Disciples against the impending 
assault’. This “going (on a journey),” He says, “will be 
profitable” for them. It will strengthen the believer: 
(xiv. 12) “Greater works than these shall he do because I go 
(mopevopac) to the Father,” (xiv. 28) “Ye have heard that 
I said to you ‘I go home (vmayw) and come [again] to you. 
If ye loved me ye would have rejoiced that I go (cropevopat) 
to the Father, for the Father is greater than I,” (xvi. 5—7) 
“T go home (irayw) to him that sent me: and none of you 
asketh me ‘Where goest thou home?’ But, because I have 
said these things to you, the sorrow [thereof] hath filled your 
heart. But I tell you the truth: it is profitable for you that 
I go away (atéXOw). For, if I go not away, the Paraclete will 
assuredly not come unto you. But if I go (qopev@) I will 
; (xvi. 28—9) “I came forth from the 
Father and have come into the world: again I leave the world 


? 


send him unto you’ 


and go (7ropevouar) to the Father.” 

[1663] This is the Lord’s last word about “going” or 
“going home,” and it will be noted that He ends with the 
former, the word (so to speak) of the Disciples, not the word 
that He generally chooses for Himself. On hearing it, the 
Disciples joyfully exclaim (xvi. 29) “Now speakest thou 
plainly” as though now they understood everything. But He 
at once dashes down their joy : “ Do ye now believe? Behold 
the hour cometh and hath come that ye should be scattered 
every man to his own and leave me alone.” Clearly, if Christ 
intended to strengthen the Disciples by predicting to them the 
immediate future and by preparing them to stand by His side 
before Pilate as fellow-martyrs, He did not succeed. But the 
impression left on us by these mysterious interchanges of 





* So perhaps St Paul says that he, like a nurse, uses babe language 
to the new converts, 1 Thess. ii. 7, reading vjmuot. 
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synonymous phrases of departure is that the Evangelist felt 
that the departing was partly objective, partly subjective, and 
that the Lord Himself could not succeed, and did not wish to 
succeed, in doing more than prepare the Disciples ultimately 
to realise the nature of the “ going” and of the “going home” 
and the “ profitableness ” of the “ going away.” 

[1664] Logically, or spiritually, one might argue that, if 
Peter had not denied his Master but had faced Caiaphas and 
Pilate by His side, there would have been, in one sense, 
no “going away” of the Lord, no severance (for him) from 
his Master, not even when Jesus breathed His last upon the 
Cross. For the eye and ear and hand of faith, Jesus would 
still have been present, still speaking, still to be “handled.” But 
this was not decreed. It was not given to any man to pass 
into the higher life save through the shadow of death; and 
this shadow was to be cast, partly on the minds of the 
Disciples, partly on the Logos Himself, so there was indeed an 


1” 


actual “ going away” as well asa “ going home}. 





On the difference between ayaraw and guiréo, see 1716 d—f 
and 1728 m—/; arnOys and arnOuvos, see 1727a—2; aroctéAXw 
and véurrw, see 1723 d—z ; dvaxovos and dodXos, see 1717 ad—¢ 
and 172372; mpacow and moléw, see 17726; and for other 
synonyms see Verbal Index in Part II. 





1 (1664 a] In the Acts of John (§ 12) (ed. James) the beloved disciple, 
weeping on the Mount of Olives, is represented as actually hearing 
Christ’s voice there, while He is hanging on the Cross below: but this 
is obtained by a complete surrender of reality in the Passion. The 
passage illustrates early Gnostic thoughts, of which the beginnings were 
probably often present to the mind of the author of the Fourth Gospel : 
“John”—says the Lord’s voice—“unto the multitude down below in 
Jerusalem I am being crucified and pierced with lances and reeds, and 
they are giving me gall and vinegar to drink: but unto thee I am 
speaking, and hearken thou to what I say.” 
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JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS FROM SYNOPTIC 
VOCABULARY 


$1. Lntroductory remarks 


[1665] In order to use to the best advantage the following 
English alphabetical list placed here for future reference as 
well as for an immediate cursory glance, the reader should 
bear in mind that this Vocabulary deals almost entirely with 
such words as are common to the Three Synoptists but omitted 
or rarely used by John*. It omits, for example, the words 
“blessed,” “confess,” “devil?,” “judge,” because they are not 
used by Mark. These must be deferred till we discuss the 
vocabulary of the Double Tradition of Matthew and Luke in 
its relation to that of John. 

[1666] This greatly restricts the scope of the present list 
which, at the first glance, seems to teach us little but what we 
knew before, namely, that John excludes from his Gospel 
a great deal that may have interested the Churches in Galilee 
and Jerusalem in the last half of the first century much more 





1 Occasionally the Vocabulary will give a typical word used by two 
of the Synoptists and not by Jn, eg. “to make common,” used by 
Mk-Mt. but not by Lk. See 1671 c. 

? [1665.2] 2.2. dudBoros, “ the devil.” Aapdviov “a devil,” in the 
sense of an “unclean spirit,” is freq. in Mk. “Blessed,” paxdpsos (not 
evAoynpeévos etc.) is denoted above. 
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than it appealed to the churches of Asia Minor, and to 
the Roman world in general—and perhaps, in particular, 
to fairly educated inquirers after moral truth, such as the 
followers of Epictetus—at the beginning of the second 
century. Under the heading “devils,” for example, we note 
without surprise that John omits all reference to “casting 
them out.” Many, too, will be prepared to find in his Gospel 
no mention of several forms of disease such as “leprosy,” 
“ deafness,” “dumbness,” and “paralysis.” His desire to 
subordinate the individuality of John the Baptist to his 
instrumentality in testifying to Christ will also explain why he 
is silent about “Herod Antipas” and his brother “ Philip.” 
For this, and for other reasons, “divorce” and “adultery” 
(which are connected directly with the names of these two 
princes and indirectly with the murder of John the Baptist) 
are nowhere mentioned by him. Even the distinctive names 
of “ Sadducees,” “ Scribes,” and “ Publicans ”—so important to 
Jews—nowhere find mention in his cosmopolitan Gospel. 
[1667] At these omissions we cannot be surprised, and we 
learn comparatively little from them. We learn more from the 
absence of words denoting special sins or temptations—for 


6 


example, “hypocrite” and “ hypocrisy,” “rich,” “riches,” “pos- 
sessions,” “money,” “treasure,” and the word “temptation” 
itself. And, as we proceed in our examination, we find 
omissions of such a kind as to convince us that they do not 
in all cases indicate omission of the subject but only 
variation in the manner of expressing it. For example, it has 
been pointed out that the Fourth Gospel does not contain the 
words “repent,” “repentance,” “forgiveness,” “watch” and 
“pray.” But who can believe that the author did not 
recognise the necessity of these things, and the necessity that 
every Gospel should indirectly, if not directly, inculcate 
them ? 

[1668] It would not be easy always to distinguish those 
things which John really omits from those things which he 
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expresses variously ; still less would it be possible to assign 
in each case his motive for the omission or variation of 
expression. But an attempt has been made in several in- 
stances to indicate, in footnotes to the following lists, the 
Johannine substitute for a Synoptic word, and, in some few 
instances, to suggest the motive. Generally, we may say that 
John prefers to pass over local distinctions of sects, classes, 
and rulers, material distinctions of physical evil, and moral 
distinctions of various sins, in order to concentrate the mind 
on the elements of the spiritual world, light and darkness, 
spiritual life and death, truth and falsehood. Comparisons 
and discussions as to “greatest” or “least,’ and even the 
mention of the “little ones” so common in the Synoptic 
Gospels, are absent here. The word “righteous” is never 
used except in the words, “O righteous Father.” The Synop- 
tists contrast the “old” and the “new”: the latest Gospel 
never uses the word “old.” The Synoptists frequently re- 
present Jesus as “rebuking,” “commanding,” “having com- 
passion,” “being filled with indignation”: John dispenses with 
these words, mostly thinking it enough to say that Jesus 
“said,” or “spake,” or “did” this or that, and leaving the 
words and deeds of the Messiah to speak for themselves}. 
[1669] Apart from these general Johannine equivalents, 
it is occasionally possible to point out the definite Johannine 
equivalent of a Synoptic term. For example, instead of the 
word “parable (7rapaforn)” John uses “ proverb (rapouia),” 
(rendered by some, “dark saying”); and instead of “mighty 
works (duvapes)” he uses “signs (onueta).” In the footnotes 
to these terms in the several English Vocabularies in which 
they appear the reader will find explanations of these 





1 [1668 2] In the case of Lazarus, the Lord’s “friend,” John describes 
an affection and a mysterious “self-troubling” of the Lord accompanied 
with tears ; and on two other occasions he mentions “trouble” (1727 4) ; 
but this is exceptional. 
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deviations. The motive, in both cases, seems to have been 
a desire to prevent spiritual truth from being buried under 
religious technical terms or obscured by heated discussions 
that had attached themselves to special terms. And in 
making the second of these two changes (the change of 
“mighty work” to “sign”) John is consistent throughout his 
Gospel. For he avoids the word évvayis not only when 
meaning a “mighty work,” but also in the sense of “ power.” 
He abstains also from the kindred word “ powerful,” and from 
the synonymous words “strength” and “strong.” He seems 
to desire to shew that heavenly power is far above mere 
“might” and deserves a higher name. Accordingly, he calls 
it by the term discussed in a previous chapter (1562-94), 
“authority.” 

[1670] These remarks will suffice to guard the reader 
against being misled by a mere statistical and superficial view 
of the words and numbers in the appended Vocabulary. 
The words are sometimes grouped together to prevent such a 
danger. For example, under the head of “faith” it will be 
found that, although John never uses this noun, he com- 
pensates for it by using the verb, “have faith,” or “believe,” 
far more often than the Synoptists. Similarly, lest the 
reader should be misled by being told that Luke never uses 
the noun “Gospel (evayyéAuov),” it will be pointed out that he 
uses the verb “evangelize,” or “preach the Gospel (evayye- 
Aifw)” with a compensating frequency. 

[1671] Asa rule, where a word is only once or twice used 
by one Evangelist and often used by other Evangelists, the 
one or two passages are quoted in a footnote. Thus, under 
the word “angels,” a footnote, giving the three instances of 
Johannine use, shews that it is only once used in an utterance 
of our Lord, and there about angels “ascending and de- 
scending on the Son of man”—a different aspect from any 
mentioned by the Synoptists. So, another note on “children,” 
giving all the Johannine uses of the word, suggests a parallel- 
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ism between John’s tradition about “becoming children of 
God” and Matthew’s tradition about “turning and becoming 
as children.” On every page, facts will be alleged, and 
passages quoted, to shew how unsafe it is to draw an inference 
from rarity of usage in one Gospel, and from frequency of 
usage in others, without some reference to the passages 
themselves}, 





? [1671 a] The need of discrimination in dealing with the statistical 
results of the following Vocabulary may be illustrated by the facts 
collected under the words (1) “Astonish(ment)” and (2) “Twelve, the.” 

(1) Several of the words used by the Synoptists apparently in a good 
sense to express the amazement or astonishment of the multitude at 
Christ’s miracles are altogether omitted by Jn; and he nowhere applies 
any such word to our Lord Himself (as the Synoptists do). Jn does use 
one of these words (@avpafw) rather frequently. But zt w7// be shewn that 
he appears to use tt in a bad sense, to describe unintelligent surprise. 

[1671 4] (2) “The Twelve” are mentioned—as will be shewn by the 
note—four times by Jn, but always in connexion with some mention of 
treachery, possible desertion, or unbelief. Again, whereas Matthew 
(x. 40, and sim. Lk. x. 16) represents Jesus as saying, apparently to the 
Twelve, “He that receiveth you receiveth me,” Jn, in the corresponding 
saying, instead of “you,” has (xiii. 20) “whomsoever I shall send.” Also, 
while omitting the names of many of the Twelve as given (with some 
variations) by the Synoptists, Jn records the calling of Nathanael, and 
his subsequent presence at the Eucharist of the Seven, in such a way as 
to suggest that he must have been if not identical, at all events on a 
level, with one of the Synoptic Twelve. These facts seem to point to 
Some consistent purpose, although its exact nature (whether supplemen- 
tary, or corrective, or both) may be difficult to determine. In any case 
the fact remains that the Johannine mentions of “the Twelve” are 
divergent from those of the Synoptists, except where the latter use the 
phrase “ Judas one of the Twelve.” 

[1671 ¢] As the first Vocabulary is constructed largely for the purpose 
of giving an English reader a general view of the Gospel words that Jn 
does voz use, I have inserted in it some words that do not occur in all 
three Synoptists. So, too, in the later Vocabularies, matter will be 
occasionally inserted that may not fall strictly under their several 
headings, if it will be useful for further reference, and if it can be given 
with such numeral statistics, or annotations, that the reader cannot 
possibly be misled. See, in particular, 1838. 
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SYNOPTIC WORDS COMPARATIVELY SELDOM OR 
NEVER USED BY JOHN! 


English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 

[1672] Add? 1 pooriOnpu I 2 7 oO 
Adultery, adulter- porxaris, porydopat, 
ous, etc. MOLYEla, poryeva, 

porxos 5 12 4 fe) 

Afar paxpd0ev 5 2 4 ° 


Age, world [apart 
from the phrase 


eis Tov aiava|® aiay 2 7 5 I 
And (Hebraic)* kal CAAOON Ca 250 C1390 GA1OO 
Angel or messen- 

ger® ayyedos 6 20 25 3 
Angry, s. Indig- 

nant ayavaktéw 2 B I fe) 

. Anxiety, s. Care pépipva I I 2 fe) 
Apart, privately® = kar’ idiav 7 6 2 oO 
Apostles (ze. the 

Twelve)‘ amdaro\ot 2 I 6 fo) 





1 [1672 *] “Chri.” opposite to any word signifies “in Christ’s words,” 
and “narr.” signifies “in narrative.” Thus “body” (Chri.) is put down as 
occurring twice in Mk, but Mk uses it also twice in “narr.” By mating 
(unless called “strict narr.”) is meant “outside Christ’s words.” “Narr.,” 
therefore, would include words assigned to the Baptist, Pharisees, 
disciples, etc. (‘Strict narr.” excludes such words.) For Addenda see 
1885 (1) foll. 

2 “ Add” is Hebraic in Lk. xx. II, 12 (lit.) “he added to send,” R.V. 
“he sent yet.” 

8 [1672 a] “Age,” “World.” Jn ix. 32 R.V. “Since the world began 
(ex tov aiévos).” For Jn’s use of aimy elsewhere, always in the phrase 
eis Tov aiava “for ever,” see 1712 a. 

4 “And” (“in oratione historica ex simplici Hebraeorum narrandi 
modo,” Bruder (1888) p. 456). The numbers are roughly given. See 2133. 

5 “Angel.” The instances in Jn are i. 51 “Ye shall see...the ange/s 
of God ascending and descending on the Son of man,” xii. 29 “an angel 
hath spoken to him,” xx. 12 “she beholdeth two ange/s.” 

6 [1672 4] “Apart, privately,” freq. applied by Synoptists to Christ’s 
teaching. Contrast Jn xviii. 20 “I have spoken openly to the world. 
I ever taught in synagogue and in the temple...and in secret spake 
I nothing.” 

7 “Apostles.” Jn xiii. 16 “nor is an aposé/e greater...” means “any- 
one sent” and is not confined to one of the Twelve. 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1673] 








English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Arise aviorayac (in intrans. 
: forms) 17 6 29 4 
» [used of the 
sun, clouds etc. ] cs 3 2 3 I fo) 
Ask, z.e. question! émepard@ (not 
Ep@Taw) 25 8 1 2 OP ii 
éxOapBéoua 4 fo) fo} ° 
exmAnoooua 5 4 3 fo) 
[1673] Astonish(ment)?) “*2707"S = ; ; be 
e€iorapau 4 I 3 fe) 
GapBos, OapBéopat 3 fe) 2 fo) 
davpato 4 7 13 6 





1 [1672 c] “Ask,” ze. question. Jn ix. 23 “He is of age, asé him” 
(marg. €pwrnoare), xvill. 7 “ He asked them, Whom seek ye?” see also 
“pray” (1688) and “ask,” épwraw (1708). N.B. “2 or 1” indicates v.r. 

2 [1673 a] “‘ Astonish(ment).” In Jn, Oavpag¢e is used twice in narrative. 
In iv. 27 “they [the disciples] degan to marvel that he was talking with 
a woman,” it implies a shock of surprise at Christ’s unconventional 
conduct. In vii. 15, “the Jews therefore degan to marvel saying, How 
knoweth this man letters,” the context seems to shew that the “ marvel” 
was not that of receptive awe, but that of perplexed hostility. In iii. 7, 
v. 28, “marvel not,” Jesus rebukes “marvel,” as implying want of insight, 
and in vii. 21, in answer to the Jews, who say “Thou hast a devil,” He 
says “I have done one work and ye all marvel,” i.e. stare at it in 
unspiritual amazement. So far, Jn’s use suggests that he takes the 
word 22 a bad sense (which it has generally in the Canonical LXX). 

[1673 4] There remains Christ’s reply to the Jews that (v. 18) 
“sought the more to kill him” after the mighty work of healing 
accomplished by Him on the sabbath. To these would-be murderers, 
blind to the divinity of beneficence, Christ replies (v. 20) “ Greater works 
than these will he [the Father] shew him [the Son|—that ye may go 
on marvelling (iva tpeis Oavpatnre).” If “marvel” is here in a bad sense, 
as in O.T., this is akin to the famous saying of Isaiah quoted elsewhere 
by John (xii. 3340) that God “blinded” the eyes of men “¢hat they 
might not (iva pH) see with their eyes.” So here the meaning would be 
that the Father will shew the Son still greater works—and all that ye— 
the pronoun is emphatic—ye, blind and resolute enemies of the light, 
may go on persisting in your maz vel. 

[1673c] It is not surprising that Mr Burkitt’s Syriac text (SS is 
illegible) renders this difficult passage “ And do not wonder,” adding, 
“that I have said [it] to you.” But the comparison of Jn xii. 4o makes 
the meaning consistent with the language of Isaiah, as well as with the 
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[1673] JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt Lk. Jn 
Baptism Banticpa 4 2 4 fo) 
Baptist! Bartiorns 2 7 3 oO 
Bartholomew BapOo\opatos I I I fo) 
Beat (1) bép@ 3 I 5 I 
Beat (2) TUTT@ I 2 4 fo} 
Bed, couch (1) Khivn 2 2 3 fo) 
Bed, couch (2)? xpaBarros 5 oO fo) 4 
Beelzebul BeeACeBovr I 3 3 ° 





Johannine use of the verb “marvel”—which, in the Fourth Gospel, 
is not a virtue but a vice, quite distinct from “ awe” or “reverence.” 

[1673 2] Mk vi. 6 has “And he marvedled (é0avpacev) because of their 
unbelief” (in the visit to Nazareth) where the parall. Mt. xiii, 58 (? Lk. iv. 
16—24) has no such statement. But Mt. viii. 10, Lk. vii. 9 have “ But 
having heard it Jesus marvelled (éOavpacev),” z.e. at the belief of the 
centurion, In the former case, the word is equivalent to “shocked” 
as in Gal. i. 6 (which means that the Apostle is “shocked” at the 
Galatian instability) ; in the latter, it implies wondering admiration. 

[1673 e] It appears from Boeckh’s Greek /nscriptions (4768 foll.) that 
Sav €avpaca, or cidov kai Cavpaca, was the regular phrase in use among 

tourists in the second century to record their impressions after visiting 
~ the underground tombs at Thebes, “I saw and wondered.” If the phrase 
had already become hackneyed in that sense, John may have had an 
additional reason for disliking @avya¢w as a word to express Christian 
wonder or awe. An interpolated but very early tradition in Lk. xxiv. 12 
says that Peter, after visiting the empty tomb “went away (am7\Gev) to his 
home (mpds airév) wondering at that which had come to pass”), The 
interpolation somewhat resembles Jn xx. 8—1o which says that one at all 
events of the two disciples “saw and believed,” and then that they ‘‘ went 
away again to their homes (dmAOov ody mpds adrovs).” Possibly Jn’s 
“saw and believed” contains an allusion not only to the general 
hackneyed phrase “saw and wondered,” but also to some particular 
Christian application of it, such as appears in the interpolation—which 
is regarded by W. H. as being of very early date. 

1 [1673 /] ‘‘Baptist,” in the Synoptists, distinguishes John the son 
of Zacharias from John the Apostle. In the Fourth Gospel, John the 
Apostle is never mentioned by name, though probably implied in “the 
disciple that Jesus loved,” and in other phrases. The Fourth Gospel 
mentions a John as father of Peter but only in Christ’s words (“‘Simon, 
son of John”). 

2 “ Bed.” «pdBarros (Mk ii. 4—12, Jn v. 8—11, also pl. Mk vi. 55) is 
a term condemned by the Grammarian Phrynichus. 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1674] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
[1674] Begin! apxopat 26 13 31 I 
Behold ! (1)? idov (not ie) 8 61 55 4 
Behold ! (2) ie 9 4 fo) 15 
Believe, believing, 
s. Faith 
Beloved? dyarnros 3 3 2 fo) 
Beseech, etc.* Tapak anew 9 9 7 fo) 
Bethphage BnOpayn I I I fo) 
Bird® TETELY OV 2 4 4 fo) 
Blaspheme, blas- 
phemy® Bracdnpéw, -ia 7 7 4 2 
Bless, blessed? evAo0yéw, -nTOs 6 5 15 I 
Body (Chri.) oOpa 2. II fe) 
Branch® kddos 2 3 I fo) 





1 [1674] “ Begin,” only once in Jn (xiii. 5) “He began to wash the 
feet of the disciples.” This unique use of the word in Jn (as contrasted 
with its frequent use in the Synoptists) is very noteworthy and may have 
been among the reasons that led Origen (ad Zoc. Huet ii. 380 B) to interpret 
it as meaning that Jesus “degan” the purification zow and completed it 
afterwards. In such a writer as John, “began” must be assumed here to 
have some definite meaning, and not to be used as in Mark. 

2 [16746] “Behold!” Jn iv. 35 and xvi. 32 (Chri.), xii. 15 (quot. 
Zech. ix. 9), xix. 5 (Pilate) “‘ Behold, the man!” Mk and Jn never use 
it in narr.: Mt. and Lk. freq. use it in narr., and five times agree in using 
it (352) against the parall. Mk. 

3 “Beloved,” always with “son” exc. Mt. xii. 18 (quoting Is. xlii. 1 
exAextos). But see “love,” ayarde (1716¢ foll., 1728 7 foll.,and 1744 (i) foll.). 

4 “Beseech.” Ilapaxadéo in Mk and parall. Mt.-Lk. is used of 
“beseeching” addressed to Jesus; outside the Triple Tradition it 
sometimes means “comfort,” “exhort,” e.g. in Mt. ii. 18, v. 4, Lk. iii. 18, 
XVi. 25. 

5 “Bird.” Mt. xxiii. 37, Lk. xiii. 34 have dy rpdmov dpvis émuruv aye... 
“Opvis is not used by Jn. 

6 “ Blaspheme” etc., in Jn, only x. 33 dAAa mepi BAaodnpias, uttered by 
the Jews, x.,36 tpeis Aéyere Ort, BAaodnpeis, by Christ replying to the 
Jews. 

7 “Bless,” in Jn, only xi. 13 evAoynpévos 6 epyopevos..., the cry of the 
multitude quoting Ps. cxviii. 26. For paxdpuos, “ blessed,” see 1859 ¢. 

8 “Branch,” «Addos. But Jn has cAnpa, “branch” in his Parable of 
tilemy IMenxV2n 26s 55) 0: 
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[1675] JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
[1675] Break (bread)! Ado 3 3 2 fo) 
Bring word, s. 
Tell? atrayyéeAA@ 3 8 II I 
Build, s. also 
House? oikodopéw 4 8 12 I 
Call, z.e. name? Kahé@ I 15 29 I 
Call, z.e. summon, 
invite® Kahé@ 3 II 14 I 
Call anyone to 
(oneself) ™ poo kahéopat 9 6 4 fo) 
[1676] Care® pépiva I I 2 fo) 
Cast out, s. Devils 
Centurion Mk kevrupiav, Mt.- 
Lk. éxatovrdpyns 3 4 3 fo) 





1 [1675 a] “ Break (bread).” The Synoptists never use this word except 
in connexion with the Feeding of the Five Thousand (where Jn omits it) 
and at the Eucharist. Mkand Mt. use it also in the Feeding of the Four 
Thousand, which Lk. and Jn omit. 

2 [1675 4] “ Bring word,” drayyédXa, in Jn, only xvi. 25 “J well bring 
word to (R.V. tell) you plainly about the Father.” *AmrayyéAAo in the 
Gospels, apart from quotations, should never be rendered “tell” (as 
in R.V. Mk v. 14, 19, vi. 30 etc.) but almost always “bring word” (as in 
R.V. Mt. ii. 8, xxviii. 8) or “report.” Epictetus ii. 23. 2 condemns those 
who asserted that there was no “reporting power (Svvapis amayyeAtiKn)” 
in the senses (comp. Steph. quot. Sext. Pyrrh. i. 197 ovx dmayyeArikés). 
There is a “spirit,” he says, infused in the eyes, which goes forth from 
them and returns to them with an impression of the things seen, and no 
“messenger” is “so swift.” The Sibyl (vii. 83) calls the Logos “a 
reporter (amayyeAtnpa) of logoi,” and Steph. quotes Euseb. Dem. v. 202 B 
Geod Adyov év avOpamre@ THs TOD maTpds evoeBelas dmayyeATLKov. The word is 
therefore appropriate to the Spirit of the Son in heaven, “reporting” to 
man on earth. 

3 [1675 c] “ Build,” in Jn, only ii. 20 “ In forty-six years was this temple 
built.” Comp. Mk xiv. 58, xv. 29 parall. to Mt. xxvi. 61, xxvii. 40 about 
the building of a new Temple (not mentioned in Lk.). 

4 “Call,” ze.name. Mk xi. 17, “shall be called a House of Prayer,” 
quoting Is. lvi. 7; Jn i 42 “thou shalt be called Cephas.” 

5 “Call,” ze. invite, summon. In Jn, only ii. 2 “ Now Jesus also was 
tnvtted, and his disciples.” 

6 “Care.” Mk iv. 19 “the caves of the world” parall. to Mt. xiii. 22, 
Lk. viii. 14. The verb pepiysvav “be anxious (or, careful)” is in Mt. (7), 
Lk. (5), Mk (0), Jn (0). 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1676] 

English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Charge mapayyéAho 2 2 4 re 
Child! TéKVOV 9 15 14 3 
Child (little)? ma.diov 12 18 13 B 
Child (infant) vnjTtos fo) 2 I fo) 
Children (babes, 

pl.) Bpédn fo) fo) I fo) 
Chosen, masc., 2.é. 

the elect? ekNEKTOS 5 5 2 [? 1] 
City (Chri.) modus I 13 12 fo) 
City (narr.) mr OALs 7} 13 27 8 
Cleanse, make 

clean, purify 

etc.* xabapiva 4 i 7 fo) 
Clothe® TeptBalrw 2 5 2 I 
Cloud vepérn 4 4 5 fo) 





1 [1676 a] “Child,” récvov. Jn i. 12 “He gave them authority to 
become children of God,” viii. 39 “If ye are children of Abraham,” xi. 52 
“that he might gather...the children of God.” To “ become children of 
God” is apparently equivalent to being (Jn iii. 3) “born from above,” 
without which, it is said, a man “cannot see the kingdom of God”: and 
the two expressions together appear to resemble the tradition peculiar to 
Matthew (xviii. 3) “Except ye turn and become as little children ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven.” Texvéa (pl.) is in Jn xiii. 33. 

2 [1676 4] “Child (little),” madiov. Jn iv. 49 “ Come down before my 
child die,” xvi. 21 “But when she is delivered of the child, she re- 
membereth no more the anguish,” xxi. 5 “ Children, have ye (R.V.) aught 
to eat?” In the Synoptists, “ (little) children” may be called a “ funda- 
mental word” of doctrine. In Jn it is never used except vocatively, and 
hence, in the Preface (p. ix) it is said to be omitted. On xxi. 5, see 2235 c. 

3 [1676 c] “Chosen,” masc. Jn i. 34 (SS) “che chosen [one] of God,” 
W. H. “son” (593 a). Comp. Lk. xxiii. 35 “the Christ of God the chosen 
[one].” Elsewhere the word is masc. pl. as in the Epistles, “the elect 
[ones].” Jn has “choose ” five times—Mk (1), Mt. (0), Lk. (4)—and 
always in the words of Christ, concerning His choice (exc. Jn xv. 16 “Ye 
did not choose me”). 

4 “Cleanse,” used by the Synoptists mostly of “cleansing” from 
leprosy, which (1666) Jn never mentions. 

5 [1676 d@] “Clothe,” in Jn, only xix, 2 “they clothed him with 
(repiéBadov avrdy) a purple garment,” probably written (1805-6) with 
allusion to Synoptic parallels, including Lk. xxiii. 11 “ Having clothed him 
in gorgeous apparel (mepiBadov éoOnra hapmpayv).” 
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[1677] JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS 
English Greek Mk Mt Dk) Ja 
[1677] Colt! 7 @Xos 4 3 4 I 
Come to? ™pooépxopa 5 or 6 Gr) II I 
Command (1) émiTaco@ 4 “O 4 fo) 
Command (2) KEAEV® fo) 7 I fo) 
Command (3) TpooTacow I 2 I fo) 
‘' “Common,” make® xowde 5 5 fo) fe) 
Compassion, com- eXeos ° 3 6 e) 
passionate, pity 4 eAeéw 3 8 4 fo) 
; etc.# omayxvifopa 4 5 3 fo) 
’ Condemn® KaTakpiv@ 2 4 2 fo) 
[1678] Confess ® e£opodoyéojrau I 2 I fo) 
Country, the c. 
round about Tepix@pos I 2 5 fo) 
Cross (Chri.) oraupos I 2 (Oy) 
Crucify (Chri.)? oTaupow fe) 3 oO (7S) 
Crucify with ~~ 
(Jesus) cuvoTaupow I I fo) fo) 





1 “Colt,” in Jn, only xii. 15, quoting Zech. ix. 9. Jn lays much less 
stress than the Synoptists lay on the Finding of the Colt. He uses the 
word “ass,” where Mk-Lk. use “colt,” while Mt. uses “ass and colt” 
(1861 4). 

2 [1677 a] “ Come to,” in Jn, only xii. 21, of the Greeks, who “ came to 
Philip” saying, “Sir, we would see Jesus.” In the Epistles, it occurs only 
in 1 Tim. vi. 3 (?), Heb. (7), 1 Pet. ii. 4, and always of approaching a 
source of grace. 

3 (1677 4] “Common,” zz. unclean. All these instances occur in 
Mk vii. 2—23 and the parallel Mt. (Lk. omits the whole). Mk vii. 2, 5 
also has (42s) kouvds (adj.) in the phrase kowais yepoiv. 

4 (1677 c] “Compassion.” The Synoptic words meaning “pity” 
sometimes correspond to the Heb. 1DN, which also means “kindness,” or 
“loving-kindness.” This might sometimes be expressed by “love,” which 
occurs in Jn more frequently than in all the Synoptists taken together. 

5 [1677 @] “Condemn.” Jn, however, uses xpive, “judge” freq. (19)— 
Mk never, Mt.-Lk. seldom (1714 ¢—f)—and often where the context 
indicates “condemn,” as Jn iii. 17, 18 (where A.V. has “condemn” 
thrice). 

6 [1678 a] “Confess.” Mk i. 5, Mt. iii. 6 “confessing their sins,” Mt. 
xi. 25, Lk. x. 21 “I make confession, or acknowledgment, to thee, Father.” 
Lk. xxii. 6 (act.) eEmpodrdynoev, “(Judas Iscariot] made an agreement.” 
Jn_(1861 2) has dpodoyéo but not of “confessing sins” (exc. in Epistle). 
(1) Crucify” (Chri.) Mt. xx. 19, xxiii. 34, xvi. 2 (1206). 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1679] 

English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Crucify with 

(another) 4 ovveravpsw re) fe) ) nie 
Cup? ToTHpiov 6 7 5 ng 
Damsel Kopdacvov 5 3 fe) fo) 
Daughter? Ovyarnp 5 8 8 I 

[1679] David‘ Aaveid FI 17 13 2 

Deaf or dumb Koos 3 7 4 fo) 
Death, put to® davarow 2 3 I oO 
Deny utterly® dmapyvéopuat 4 4 4 fo) 
Desert, desolate 

(adj.) €pnjios 5 3 2 fe) 
Destroy? KaTadvo 3 5 I fe) 
Devils (plur.) Saipovea 8 6or8 16 fo) 
Devil(s), cast out &€kBddro 6. 7 6 or7 7 fo) 
Devil(s), possessed 

with® darpovicopa. 4 7 I 
Disease? voaos I 5 4 fo) 
Diseased? kak@s éyav 4 5 2 ° 





* [1678 4] “Crucify with [another].” This occurs in Jn xix. 32. But the 
Johannine context so differs from the Synoptic as to make the meaning in 
Jn “crucified with the first malefactor,’ not “crucified with Jesus’ Vike 
omits the word altogether. See 1817. 

® (1678 ¢] “Cup.” Lk. omits Mk x. 38—9, Mt. xx. 22—3 “Are ye able 
to drink the cwp...?” Jn’s single instance is (Jn xviii. 11) “The cup that 
the Father hath given me...” 

3 [1678 27] “Daughter,” in Jn, only xii. 15, quoting Zech. ix. 9 
“Daughter of Zion.” 

* [1679 a] “David.” Both Jn’s instances are in vii. 42 “Did not the 
Scripture say that from the seed of Davzd, and from Bethlehem the 
village where David was, the Christ is to come?” 

° “Death, put to.” Lk. xxi. 16 (diff. from parall. Mk xiii. 12, Mt. x. 21) 

“& they shall put to death some of you,” comp. Jn xvi. 2 “he that killeth 
(dmokreivas) you.” For “death,” see 1710 c—d. 

6 “Deny utterly.” Jn has “deny,” dpvéoua, concerning Peter’s Denial 
xill. 38, xviii. 25, 27, and i. 20 “confessed and denied not.” 

7 [1679 4] “Destroy.” But, corresponding to caradvw used concerning 
the temple or its stones (Mk xiii. 2, xiv. 58 etc.), Jn ii. 19 has Adoare. 

8 [1679 c] “Devil(s), possessed with,” in Jn, only x. 21 “Others said, 
these are not the works of one possessed with a devil.” But Jn has— 
always in dialogue—damdviov €xyw (5) and dSaipdrioy (1). 

9 [16792] “Disease.” Jn has doOévera (2) and dobevéw (8). The 
former is used once in Mt. (viil. 17 “took our infirmities”) but that is 
in a quotation from the Heb. (not LXX) of Is. liii. 4. 
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[1680] JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 


Distant (also means 
“enough,” “have 


in full”)! améx@ 2 5 4 fo) 
Divide pepiCo 4 2 ii fo) 
Divide asunder? —diapepifo I I 6 I 
Divorce? dmodve (R.V. “put 
away”) 4 9 2 fo) 
Drink, givetodrink orig B 5 I fo) 
[1680] Ear* ovs 5 ii 7 ° 
Earthquake® ELT PLOS I 4 I fo) 
Eat® éabio II II 12 fo) 
Elders mpeoBvrepor 7 12 5 fo) 
Elect, s. Chosen 
Elijah? *"Haclas 9 9 Wf 2D 
End§& Téhos 3 5 4 I 
Enemy? €xOpos I if 8 fo) 


Enough (see note 
above on Dis- 
tant) aréxo 2 5 4 fo) 





1 “Distant etc.” The numbers include the three meanings. 

2 “Divide asunder,” in Jn, only xix. 24, quoting Ps. xxii. 18 about the 
division of Christ’s garments. 

3 “Divorce.” These numbers do not include dmodvw = “release,” 
“send away” etc. 

4 “Far.” Jn xviii. 10, 26 has @rdpuov (1), orioy (1), both about the ear 
of Malchus. 

6 [1680 a] “Earthquake.” Mk xiii. 8 (parall. Mt. xxiv. 7, Lk. xxi. 11) 
predicts earthquakes in the Last Days. Mt. viii. 24 weurpos péyas éyévero 
év tr. Oaddoon means “tempest,” Mt. xxviii. 2 mentions an earthquake 
at the time of the Resurrection (not in Mk-Lk.-Jn). 

6 [1680 4] “Eat.” This does not include (a) dayety and (6) tpaye. 
bayeiv is freq. in all the Synoptists, and fairly freq. in Jn. Tpwyew occurs 
only in Mt. (1) (xxiv. 38 “eating and drinking”) Jn (5) always of eating 
Christ’s flesh, exc. in xiii. 18, quoting Ps. xli. 10, (Heb.) “he that eateth 
my bread.” ’Eo@iw, the pres. tense, occurs in discussions about eating 
with sinners, and in the narrative of the Eucharist etc. 

7 “Flijah,” in Jn, only i. 20, 25. 

8 [1680 ¢] “End,” in Jn, only xiii. 1 “He [Christ] loved them to the 
end (2319—23).” There is nothing in Jn about “the end” as meaning 
the Last Day etc. See 1715 a. 

9 “Enemy.” Mk xii. 36, only in quotation (Ps. cx. 1) parall. to Mt. xxii. 
44, Lk. xx. 43 (1856). 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1681] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Enter, go into €io Topevopat 8 I 5 fo) 
Exceedingly (1) Aiay 4 4 I fo) 
Exceedingly (2) EKTEPLOC aS I fo) ° fo) 
Exceedingly (3) TEPLOTas 2 I fo) fo) 
Exceedingly (4) opddpa I Fl I fo) 

[1681] Face! 7 poocwtov B 10 14 fo) 
Faith, or, belief 
_a iors 5 8 II fo) 
‘Faith, have) in, ae 

z.é. believ TiTTEVO 10 II 9 c. 100 ') 

Faithful, believing? mucrés o 5 6sjte Can 


Faithless (-ness), 
unbelieving (-be- 


lief)? dmurtéw (-ia, -os) 3 2 4 I 
Fall (Chri.)3 Tinto 5 wi Orig i 
Fall (narr.) TintT@ 3 6 3 
Fall against, fall 

down before TpooTimtTa 3 I 3 fo) 
Fast, fasting vnoteia, viorts, 

VNOTEVO Vi 9 5 Oo 

Fear (n.)# poBos I B 7 8 
Fear (vb.) (Chri.)® qoBéopar 2 8 II I 
Fear (vb.) (narr.)  qoBéopa 10 10 12 4 





1 (1681 a] “Face.” In apparent reference to a passage where the 
Synoptists use (Mk i. 2, Mt. xi. 10, Lk. vii. 27) rpd mpooamov, Jn iii. 28 
uses eum poober. 

2 (1681 2] “Faithful,” “faithless,” in Jn, only xx. 27 “Be not um- 
believing (amvoros) (R.V. faithless) but believing (miords).” In idiomatic 
English, “fazthless” now means “not keeping faith,” and is applied to 
breaking one’s word, breach of trust etc. Jn does not mean this. 

3 “Fall” (Chri.), in Jn, only xii. 24 “ Except the grain of corn having 
Jallen (recov) into the earth die.” 

4 (1681 c] “Fear” (n.). In Jn, always in a bad sense, and in the phrase 
(Jn vil. 13, xix. 38, xx. 19) “because of the fear of the Jews,” z.e. because 
they were afraid of the Pharisees. Mk iv. 41 and Mt.-Lk. freq. use 
@éBos in a good sense, to mean “awe.” Comp. the only passage 
mentioning fear in the Epistle, 1 Jn iv. 18 ‘There is no fear in love, but 
perfect love casteth out fear, because fear hath punishment.” 

§ (1681 2] “Fear” (vb.). Jn vi. 20 “It is 1; fear not.” In Christ’s 
words it is always used thus negatively in Mk (2), and almost always 
in Mt.-Lk. In Mt.’s narrative it is once used by an angel Mt. xxviii. 5 
“ Fear not ye.” 
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[1682] JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Few (plur.) Odiyou 2 6 4 fo) 
Field aypos 8 16 10 ° 

[1682] Fire! up 4 12 7 I 
First (adj. or noun, 

not adv.) (Chri.)?_ mparos 5 II 7 
Hilee? pevyo 5 7 3 2 
Forgive, forgive- 

ness apinu, apeous 12 18 iG) 2 
Gain (vb.)® Kepoaiva if 6 I o 
Gather® emutuvay@ 2 3 3 fe) 
Generation yeved 5 (T3) 15 fo) 


Gentile, s. Nations 


Gift? d@pov I 9 2 (2) 
Go before® m™ poayw 5 6 I C 
Go before® 1 pomropevopat fe) fe) I fe) 
Go before, go for- 

ward§ T poépXomat 2 I 2 fo) 








1 [1682 a] “Fire,” in Jn, only xv. 6 “They gather them and cast them 
into the fre,” in the metaphor, or parable, of the Vine. Mt. twice uses 
‘‘fire” in connexion with “ Gehenna,” or “hell” (v. 22, xviii. 9) which 
does not occur in Jn. 

2 [1682 4] “First.” Jn omits all discourses about “who shall be 
Jirst,” as also about “who shall be the greatest” (1683 6—c). 

3 [1682 c] “Flee,” in Jn, only x. 5, 12, of the sheep “fleeing” from 
the stranger, and the hireling from the wolf. 

4 [1682 @] “Forgive.” This does not include apinus meaning “leave,” 
“suffer.” ‘ Forgiveness” occurs nowhere in Jn, “forgive” only in xx. 23 
“‘ Whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven unto them.” See also 
(1690) ‘‘ Remission of sins.” 

5 [1682¢] “Gain.” Comp. “reward,” pucdds, Mt. (10), but Mk (1), 
Lk. (3), Jn (1). 

6 [1682] “Gather.” Jn xi. 52 (Wa kcal ta réxva Tod Oeod...cvvayayn 
eis &v) uses cuvdyo in a sense similar to that of emuvvayo in (a) Mt. 
Xxili. 37, Lk. xiii. 34, roodkis 70éAnoa éemicvvayayety (Lk. éemurvvaga) ra 
réxva oov (where, however, Jn speaks of the scattered children of God 
generally, but Mt. Lk. refer to the children of Jerusalem), and in (8) 
Mk xiii. 27, Mt. xxiv. 31 emuruva&es (Mt. -Eovow) rods exdextods avrov 
éx Tov teco. avépov. All use ovvayo, Mt. more freq. than Mk Lk. and 
Jn taken together. 

7 [1682 ¢] “Gift.” See “gain,” and “reward,” freq. in Mt. Jn has the 
form dwpea once (iv. 10) “If thou knewest the gz/¢ of God.” 

8 [1682] “Go before, or, forward.” Jn generally prefers simple 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1683] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Good [applied to 
__a person ]} aya os os 6 ee 
&. Gospel) evayyéduov 7 ie Ne) o> 


Gospel) preach the 
~—(it. speak gos- 


pela evayyehiC@, -opat fo) I Io fo) 
Governor® NYEMOY I Io D fo 
Grass xépros 2 B I itt 
[1683] Great! péyas 15 20 26 5 
Great, sufficient ikavos 3 2 10 fe) 
how great, 
how much, } récos 6 8 6 fe) 
how many 
Greater (of per- 
sons)® peiCov I 6 6 7 





verbs with prepositions to compound verbs. Comp. Id sane BOW BIS 
to prepare (éroydca) a place for you.” This implies “going before.” 

1 “Good,” appl. to a person, in Jn, only vii. 12 “Some said, He [z.e. 
Jesus] is good.” 

® [16822] “Gospel, preach.” See also “preach,” “proclaim,” ze. 
knpvoow, which Jn never uses. On the other hand, Jn uses daréo, 
“speak,” more freq. than Mk and Lk. taken together. 

8 [1682 7] “Governor,” or ruler. Each of the Synoptists uses the word 
once in Christ’s prediction that the disciples will be tried before “rulers 
and kings.” The other instances of Mt. and Lk. (except Mt. ii. 6) refer 
to Pilate. 

* [1683a] “Great” is never applied by Jn to persons as it is in 
Mk x. 42—3 and parall. Mt., (Lk. “greater”). Jn applies it (uéyas) only 
to (vi. 18) “wind,” (vii. 37, xix. 31) “day,” (xi. 43) “voice,” (xxi. 11) 
“ fishes.” 

5 [1683 4] “Greater,” of persons. Mk’s only instance is Mk ix. 34 
“They had conversed with one another in the way [on the question], 
Who is the greatest [lit. greater] (ris pei{wv)?” Mk represents Jesus, 
in His reply, as saying “Whosoever of you desireth to be /irst,” but 
Mt. and Lk. both in the parallel and elsewhere assign to Jesus the word 
“greater” concerning “persons”—in particular about the Baptist (Mt. 
xl. II odk eynyeprat...peiCov...6 O€ puxpdrepos...peitov, and sim. Lk. vii. 28). 

[1683 c] Jn assigns to the Samaritan woman the words (iv. 12) “ Art 
thou greater than our father Jacob?” and to the Jews (viii. 53) “Art thou 
greater than our father Abraham?” But when the word is used by 
Jesus it is either used with a negative (xiii. 16) “the bond-servant is not 
greater than his master wor the apostle greater than the [apostle’s] 
sender” (comp. xv. 20), or else applied to the Father as “greater” than 
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[1684] JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Hand (Chri.) xelp 5 9 9 5 
Hand (narr.) xeip 19 15 16 10 


Have (in full) (see 
note above on 


Distant) anéxo 2 5 4 fe) 
Heal (1)! Oeparrevo s 16 14 I 
Heal (2)? idopat I 4 II 35 
Hell, s. Fire yéeevva 2B 7 I Sy, 
Here (Chri.) abe 6 12 12 
Here (narr.) de 4 6 30r 4 
Herod (the Great) “Hpwdns fe) 9 I a 
Herod (Antipas) “Hpodns 8 4 13 ( 
Herodians “Hpwdiavoi 2 I fo) neo 
Herodias “Hpwdias 3 2 I o aul 
High i nrds I 2 co R 
Highest Uyioros 2 I 7 to / 

[1684] House (1) oikla 19 26 24 5 
House (2) oikos 12 9 32 3 
House-master oikodea moTns I 7 4 fo) 
Hunger (vb.)# TeEwaw 2 9 5 I 








the Son (xiv. 28) or “greater” than all things (? x. 29 W.H. marg.). 
John assumes that all that is great and good in men comes to them from 
their being in the Father (or the Father in them) so that arithmetical 
comparisons between man and man are out of place. Comp. Plato 69 A 
(Phaed. 13) which declares that the balancing of pei{@ mpos €arre is not 
“the right exchange with a view to virtue.” 

1 [1683 2] “Heal” (1), in Jn, only v. 10 “The Jews therefore began 
to say to him ¢hat had been healed (r@ reOeparrevpéve),” 7.2. the man that 
had been (Jn v. 5) “in his infirmity.” 

2 [1683 e] “Heal” (2). Mt. xiii. 15, Jn xii. 40 are quotations from 
Is. vi. 10. Jn v. 13 6 d€ iaOets (Tisch. doOevay) is called 6 rebeparevpévos 
in Jn v.10. Jn iv. 47 “that he would come down and heal his son,” 
is a request to Jesus. It will be seen that Jn never uses Oeparevo or 
idowa in his own person except participially to describe people that have 
been healed. 

3 [1684 a] “House” (1). It means “household” in Jn iv. 53 and 
perh. in viii. 35 (“doth not abide in the house for ever”). It means 
“the Fathers house” in xiv. 2, and the house of Martha and Mary in 
xi. 31 and xii. 3. See also “ build.” 

4 “Hunger,” in Jn, only vi. 35 “He that cometh unto me shall 
assuredly not hunger.” 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1685] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
_Husbandman! yeopyds 5 6 5 I 
~ Hypocrite, : 
he hypocrisy y, dmoKpitns, -wus 2 14 4 (3 

Increase, grow? avéave I 2 4 I 
Indignant, be- 

come? dyavaxtéw 3 3 I fo) 
Inherit, inherit- 

ance, inheritor kAnpovopé, -ia, -os 3 5 5 fo) 
Isaac* *Ioadk I 4 8B o 
Israel® Iopanr 2 12 12 4 


James (son of 


Alphaeus etc.)® 4 3 3 fe) 
James (son of Zebe- 

dee or brother of 

John)é 10 3 5 fo) 
Jericho 2 I 3 fe) 
John (son of 

Zebedee) fe) 3 7 fo) 
Just, justify etc., 

s. Righteous 

[1685] Kingdom’ Baowreia 19 56 45 (> 

Know, recognise® émvywocKo 4 6 a >) 








1 “ Fusbandman,” in Jn, only xv. 1 “ My Father is the husbandman.” 

2 “Tncrease,” in Jn, only ili, 30 “He must zacrease but I must 
decrease.” 

3 [16844] “Indignant, become.” ’Opyi¢opa, “be angry,” occurs Mt. (3), 
Lk. (2), but Mk (0), Jn (0), and therefore is not in this vocabulary. 

4 “Tsaac.” In Mk, only xii. 26, quoting Ex. iii. 6. 

5 [1684] “Israel.” Jn iii. 10 ‘Art thou the teacher of /svae/ and 
knowest not these things?” appears to contain a shade of irony. It is 
the only Johannine instance of the use of “Israel” in the words of the 
Lord. The others are i. 31, 49, xii. 13. Of Lk.’s instances, 7 are in his 
Introduction. 

6 [16847] “James.” These names and numbers are given as in 
Bruder (1888). But the distinctions are doubtful. The important fact is 
that “James” does not occur at all in Jn. 

7 [1685 a] “Kingdom.” “The kingdom of God, or, of heaven etc.,” 
occurs more than 80 times in the Synoptists. In Jn it occurs only in the 
Dialogue with Nicodemus, ili. 3, 5, “the k. of God,” and in xviii. 36 
“my kingdom” (thrice repeated, 7) 8. 7 éu7). 

8 [1685 4] “Know, recognise.” For ywoéoxo, and oida, see 1715. 
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[1686] JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Lame! xahos I 5 3 I 
Lamp, lampstand? Avxvos, -ia 2 3 8 I 
Last (excluding 

“last day”) éoxaros 5 10 6 
Lawful, it is* ékeoTuy 6 10 5 2 
Lead astray, go 

astray, err av aw 4 8 I 2 
Lead away anrday@ 3 5 4 ° 
Leave KaradelT@ 4 4 4 ° 
Leaven (n. and vb.) (vpn, -do B 5 B fo) 
Leper, leprosy Aempos, -a 3 5 5 fo) 

[1686] Liken, compare® é6potd I 8 3 fo) 
Little ones® putk pot I 4 I ° 


Manifest, known 


(adj.)* avepos 3 I fo) 
Market-place ayopa 3 3 fo) 
Marry, marriage’ yapéo, -ifw, -os etc. 5 18 13 2 


Marvel, s. Astonish 





1 [1685 c] “Lame,” in Jn, only v. 3 “A multitude of them that were 
infirm, blind, /ame, withered.” 

2 [16852] “Lamp,” Avyvos. The only instance in Jn is v. 35 “He 
[z.e. John the Baptist] was the damp.” 

3 [1685 ¢] “Last” is not applied to persons etc. in Jn, but “the das¢ 
day,” z.e. the Day of Judgment, éoxarn jpépa, occurs 7 times in Jn and 
never in Synoptists. 

4 “Tawful, it is,” in Jn only v. 10 “ /¢ zs not lawful for thee to take up 
thy bed,” xviii. 31 “Z¢ zs mot lawful for us to kill anyone.” 

5 [1686 a] “ Liken,” Mk iv. 30. “Like,” éuovs, is also freq. in Mt. (9), 
Lk. (9) (but abs. from Mk) in connexion with parables. In Jn épovos 
occurs twice, Jn viii. 55 “/éke you,” ix. 9 “déke him.” 

6 [1686 4] “Little ones,” in Triple Tradition, only in Mk ix. 42, 
Mt. xviii. 6, Lk. xvii. 2 “one of these /zttle ones” [Mk+“ that believe,” 
Mt.+“‘ that believe in me”), The most reasonable explanation of Lk.’s 
omitting ‘‘that believe in me” and of Mk’s omitting “in me” is that the 
bracketed words were early glosses explaining or defining “little ones.” 

7 [1686 c] “ Manifest.” The vb. gavepdw, however, occurs Mk (1+[2]), 
Mt. (0), Lk. (0), Jn (9). Besides Mk iv. 22 it occurs in Mk App. xvi. 12, 
14 concerning the Resurrection. In Jn xxi. 1 (02s), 14 it refers to the 
Resurrection. See 1716 z, 7. 

8 [1686 @] ‘“ Marriage,” ydyos occurs in Jn ii. 1, 2 of the “marriage” at 
Cana. 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1687] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Mary (mother of — 

the Lord)! Mapia(p) I 5 12 f cS 
Matthew Mad6aios I 2 2 es 
Mercy, s. Com- J 

passion 
Middle, midst Héoos, ev péog, eis 

TO pécoy etc. 5 7 14 4 

Might, mighty ~ 

work? dvvayis 10 13 15 ¢ ° ) 
Mighty (possible, ~ 

able) (1) duvaros 5 3 4 oN, 
Mighty (2)3 ioyupés 3 3 4 Omi 
Mock# eurraica 3 5 5 fo) > 
Money, silver® dpyvtpiov I 9 4 o ( 
Mountain pos II 16 12 4 

[1687] Nations (plur.)®) 

\_ ze. Gentiles“ vn 4 I2 9 O | 
Near, be or draw 

near (vb.)? eyyilo 3 R 18 (e) 
Neighbour® mAnoiov 2 3 g oa 





} “Mary.” Mk vi. 3 “Is not this the carpenter, the son of Mary?” 

? [1686 2] “Mighty work.” Instead of duvdpes, “ mighty works,” 
which is the usual Synoptic word for Christ’s miracles, Jn uses onpeia, 
“signs.” To express “power,” in a certain sense, he freq. uses efoucia, 
where R.V. gives “ower” in txt. but sometimes “rvight,” sometimes 
“authority,” in margin. “ Authority” would perhaps be the best word in 
almost every case (1562—94). 

> [1686 7] “ Mighty” (2). Note that in Mki. 7, Mt. iii. 11, Lk. iii, 16, 
John the Baptist says, concerning Jesus, “Mightier (ioyupérepos) than 
I”: whereas Jn i. 27 gives the context but omits these words. 

* “Mock,” in Mk x. 34, xv. 20, 31 concerning the “ mocking” in the 
Passion, predicted or practised, and so in Mt.-Lk. exc. Mt. ii. 16, 
Lk. xiv. 29. 

® “Money.” Mk xiv. 11 “ They promised to give him [Judas Iscariot] 
money.” Jn li. 15 has xépyara “ (copper) money.” 

° [1687 a] “ Nations.” The sing., however, vos occurs 5 times in Jn 
(17187) and also in Mk xiii. 8, Mt. xxiv. 7, Lk. xxi. 10 “nation against 
nation,” Mt. xxi. 43 “a nation,” Lk. vii. 5, xxiii. 2 “our xatzon.” 

7 [1687 4] “Near.” The adv. eyyis “near,” occurs Mk (2), Mt. (3), 
Lk. (3), Jn (11). 

8 [1687 c] “Neighbour.” In Jn mAnoiov occurs only in Jn iv. 5 
““Sychar, zear to the parcel of ground...” 
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{1688] JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt Lk. Jn 
oO! ® I 2 2 fo) 
Oath (s.also Swear) épxos I 4 I fe) 
Oil éaov I 3 3 fe) 
Old?! mahauos 3 3 30r 5 Om, 
Olives (Mt. of) édaov (al. -ov) Be 3 4 (o/ 
Other, another? érepos (not addos) * [1] 10 34 of 
Parable? mapaBoAn 13 17 18 fe) 
Paralytic mapaduttkos 5 5 I oO 
Pass, pass by (1) mapépxopat 5 9 9 fo) 
Pass, pass by (2)* mapayo 3 3 oO I 
Pay, render, re- 

SUTLIE Serio arodidope I 18 8 fo) 

[1688] People® / hads 2 14 Bui 

Philip(founder of 

Caesarea) @idim ros I if it fo) 
Philip (husband of 

Herodias) @ihum ros I I fo) fe) 
Physician iarpos 2 I 3 oO 
Pity, s. Compassion 
Plant (vb.) putevo I 2 4 fe) 
Poor (Chri.)* TT@YX OS 3 4 8 or 9 I 
Power, = Might ; = 
Pray, prayer Tpooevxopat, -1) 13 19 BP fo 
Preach, proclaim xnptocw 12 9 9 e ap) 
Prepare® éroupac@ 5 7 14 “es 





1 [1687 d] “Old.” Compare, however, 1 Jn ii. 7 about the “old 
commandment” (zs). 

2 [1687 ¢] “(An)other,” in Jn, only xix. 37 “Again another Scripture 
saith...” As it occurs only in Mk App. [xvi. 12] (as indicated by the 
bracketed [1]), and not in Mk, it ought not, strictly, to come in this list. 

3 “ Parable,” mapaBodn, is, in Jn, mapounia. See 1721 c—d. 

4 “Pass by” (2), mapdyo, in Jn, only ix. 1 “And, passing by, he saw a 
man blind from birth.” 

5 “Pay, render,” in Mk only xii. 17 “ Render therefore to Caesar....” 
See “ Render (1691).” 

6 [1688 2] “People,” in Jn, only in the saying of Caiaphas (x1. 50, 
xviii. 14) that “one man” was to “die for che people.” In Mk vii. 6 it is in 
a quotation from Is. xxix. 13; in Mk xiv. 2 it is in a saying of the chief 
priests ; in Mk xi. 32 W.H. have 6xAov. 

7 [1688 4] “ Poor” (Chri.), in Jn only xii. 8 “The poor ye have always,” 
om. by SS and D. 

8 [1688 c] “Prepare,” érouudfw, in Jn, only xiv. 2—3 (dzs) “I go to 
prepare a place.” Also caracxevdfw occurs Mk (1), Mt. (1), Lk. (2), Jn (0). 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1689] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Prepared, ready! €roipos I 4 3 I 
Prevent, hinder KaAv@ 3 I 6 Ok 
Priest2 iepevs D 3 6 CtI a 

. , as 
Prison? gpudakn 2 8 6 es) 
Privately, apart* kar’ idiav 7 6 2 045 

200) De n } 
[1689] Publican TeAOVNS 3 8 ie) fo) 
Put on(a garment),) , 3 

(mid.)be clothed\ ©”°"? 3 3 4 

cae meptBadro 2 5 2 I 
Ransom AUTpov, -dw, -wous I I B fe) 
Read (scripture)® dvaywdoKxo 4 7 2 fe) 
Ready, s. Prepared éroipos I 4 3 I 
Reason? Stadoyifopat, -ucpos ~— 8 4 12 (oO ") 
Rebuke ET ITLLd@ 9 7 12 ”O)) 
Receive’ déyopat 6 10 16 iy 
Recline, lie, a : j 

: avakXiva I 2 3 ° 

times cause to ; 

. KaTak\lv@ ie} oO 5 fe) 

tie? 
Recline with? ovvay dkeat 2 2 3 fo) 





* “Prepared,” “ready,” in Jn, only vii. 6 “but your time is always 
ready.” 

2 “Priest,” in Jn, only i. 19 “przests and Levites.” 

° “ Prison,” in Jn, only iil. 24 “‘ For John was not yet cast into prison.” 
The numbers above do not include @uAaky meaning “ watch,” for which 
see 1696. 

4 “ Privately,” see “ Apart” (1672 0). 

5 “Put on,” see “ Clothe” (1676). 

® [1689 a] “Read (scripture),” Jn has dvaywooknw once, but not of 
scripture, xix. 20 “This title, therefore, the Jews read.” 

7 [1689 4] “ Reason,” when used in the phrase “reasoned among them- 
selves,” is sometimes synonymous with “murmur,” yoyyi¢@, which occurs 
Mk (0), Mt. (1) (in parable), Lk. (1), Jn (4)—or with dvayoyyif¢@ which 
occurs in Lk. alone (2). 

8 [1689 c] “Receive,” déyoua, in Jn, only iv. 45 “the Galilaeans 
vecetved him”: but apBdave, “receive z.e. welcome (a person),” occurs 
Mk (0), Mt. (0), Lk. (0), Jn (11) (1721 f/—g). TapadapBdve occurs Mk (6), 
Mt. (16), Lk. (6), Jn (3), always of persons except in Mk vii. 4, but not 
always of friendly reception. 

9 [1689 7] “Recline” (almost always at meals). “Avdkeipas and ava- 
mwimvw, in a similar sense, occur in all the Four Gospels. 
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[1690] JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Ve 
Reed! kd\apos 2 5 I Gre 
[1690] Remission of 
sins? aeois dpapri@y I I 3 ¢) 








1 [16892] “Reed.” Mk xv. 19, 36, Mt. xxvii. 29, 30, 48, Lk. om., 
of the “reed” mentioned in the Passion: Mt. xi. 7, Lk. vii. 24 (the only 
instance) “‘a reed shaken by the wind”: Mt. xii. 20 (quoting Is. xlii. 
3) “a bruised reed.” 

2 [1690 a] “Remission of sins,” apeots duapri@v, is connected by Mk 
i. 4 and Lk. iii. 3 with the Baptist’s preaching, but the parall. Mt. iii. 2 
omits it and mentions “the kingdom of heaven” [Mt. xxvi. 28, however, 
inserts “for the remission of sins” in the account of the Eucharist where 
Mk-Lk. omit it]. The following facts bear on dfeors in LXX and on 
Jewish traditions about the Hebrew original of the word. 

[1690 2] (i) Apart from a few unimportant exceptions, apeors, in 
canon. LXX, means Zhe “velease” of the Sabbatical Year, or of Jubilee, 
and is not connected with atonement except once in a passage describing 
the scape-goat that is (Lev. xvi. 26) “for Azazel.” Josephus speaks 
of Jubilee as the year (Azz. iii. 12. 3) ““wherein debtors are freed from 
their debts and slaves are set at liberty”; and he says that “‘the name 
denotes Afphesis.” Isaiah Ixi. I—2 connects “/zberty (dpeow) to the 
captives” with “the acceptable year of the Lord,’ which (Ibn Ezra says) 
means ‘“‘the Year of Remission”: and this forms part of the text, so to 
speak, of our Lord’s first sermon in Luke (iv. 17—19). Debtors sometimes 
sold themselves or their children into slavery; so that remission of 
servitude and remission of debt would naturally often go together. 

[1690 c] (ii) Part of the observance of Afphesizs consisted in “re- 
leasing” the land from service by abstaining from agriculture for a whole 
year and allowing the poor to partake of such fruits or crops as grew of 
themselves. That this institution was observed shortly before, and shortly 
after, our Lord’s birth, we know from the testimony of Josephus Azz. xiv. 
16. 2, xv. I. 2, Philo in Eus. Praep. Evang. viii. 7 and Tac. Ast. v. 4. 
Josephus says that it caused great distress when Herod besieged Jerusa- 
lem (as well it might), and he quotes (Azz. xiv. 10. 6) a decree of Julius 
Caesar remitting tribute for every Sabbatical Year. 

[1690 7] (iii) That inconvenience was caused by the “remission ” 
of debts in the Sabbatical Year as late as the birthtime of Christ, we 
know from the Mishna, which tells us that Hillel (probably about the 
beginning of the Christian era) introduced a legal means of evading the 
Law because people entertained the (Deut. xv. 9) “base thought” of 
refusing to lend in view of the approaching Agheszs. But the Gemara 
(J. Shebiith x. 4) adds (Schwab ii. 428) “Mais est-ce que cet acte [de 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1690] 





Hillel] a pour origine la Tora? Non; seulement lorsque Hillel Va 
institué, il Pa basé sur une allusion biblique.” 

[1690 e] (iv) In Jeremiah (xxxiv. 13—15) the act of “ proclaiming 
Aphesis” is shewn by the context to mean, or include, freedom from 
servitude ; and both that prophet and Nehemiah (Neh. x. 31 “that we 
would forgo the seventh year and the exaction of every debt”) contended 
against the wealthy for that very observance of Afheszs which Hillel 
practically abrogated. Hillel was the greatest and best of the Pharisees 
and acted (no doubt) from perfectly pure motives; but the Pharisees 
of the next generation were called a “generation of vipers” by the 
Baptist, and he refused to give them baptism. It is antecedently pro- 
bable that peasants and fishermen would dislike the evasion of the Law, 
and that the Baptist, the last of the prophets, who bade those that had 
“two coats” to “give to him that had none,” would with still more force 
insist on the observance of the statute Law of the Nation, which no 
Pharisee could abrogate. 

[1690 7] (v) Josephus tells us that the Baptist (Awd. xviii. 5. 2) 
insisted that his disciples, before being baptized, should be “thoroughly 
purified beforehand by righteousness,” and he distinguishes “ righteousness 
towards one another” from “piety to God.” Luke iii. 12, 14 tells us that 
the publicans and soldiers said to the Baptist “ What shall we do?” 
and were told how to exercise “righteousness” according to their ability. 
These two witnesses convert the above-mentioned probability to a 
certainty, that the Baptist would make rich men and Pharisees “do” 
something before he gave them baptism: and the least they could do 
(according to the view of a Prophet) would be to observe the written 
Law in all its requirements for the good of the poor. 

[1690 ¢] (vi) Both in Greek and in Hebrew, “release” means also 
“forgive.” In Aramaic (1181) “debt” and “sin” may be represented 
by the same word. Hence “/orgzve us our sins” might be interchanged 
with ‘‘velease us from our debts.” The conditional prayer, “Release us 
from our debts as we release those that are indebted to us” might have 
a twofold meaning. 

[1690 Z] (vii) The fact that Matthew reads “debts” for “sus” in the 
Lord’s Prayer should be considered in this connexion. And many other 
kindred questions deserve discussion, although they cannot be discussed 
here, for example, whether John the Baptist did not intend something like 
a compulsory socialism, and whether Jesus of Nazareth did not intend to 
convert this into what should ultimately become a voluntary socialism. 
Possibly it may appear that such an incident as the death of Ananias 
and Sapphira was one of many signs that might reveal to the Apostles 
and their successors the evil of importing into the Church what was 
(practically) a compulsory socialism twenty centuries or more before the 
Church was ready for even any form of voluntary socialisin. 
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[1691] JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
[1691] Render, requite, 
pay! atrodidopt I 18 8 Lo" 
Repent, repentance peravoéw, -ova 3 7 14 a 6) 
Report, bring word aa 
to, s. Tell drayyéAho 3 8 II I 
Reproach dvediCa I 3 I fo) 
Rest, the dour os 2 4 6 fe) 
Retain, seize, take 
hold of 2 Kpatéw 15 12 2 2 
Reward, wages? pucdds I 10 3 12 
Rich, riches# mAovatos, TAOVTOS 3 4 12 fo) 
Right, on the® ex SeEvav (pov) or 
év rots deEtors 6 Wi 4 fo) 
Righteous, just be: 
(appl. tomen)  dikauos 2 Cc. 15 10 On) 
Righteous (appl. ee 
to God)® Olkatos fo) fe) fe) 1 / 





1 “ Render,” see ‘‘ Pay” (1687), and the note on “ Reward” below. 

2 [1691 a] “Retain etc.” Jn uses xparéw twice, but only in one 
passage, and metaphorically (xx. 23) “ Whose soever [sins] ye ve¢azz they 
are retained.” The meaning is obscure. See 2517—20. 

3 [1691 4] “ Reward,” “wages.” The two instances in Mk and Jn are 
Mk ix. 41 “He shall surely not lose his reward, Jn iv. 36 “ Already... 
zs taking his reward.” ‘The former regards the reward as future, the 
latter regards it as present. 

4 [1691 c] “Rich,” see “Poor” (Chri.) which is shewn (1688 4) to occur 
only once in Jn (where D and SS om. the mention). 

5 [1691 @] “Right, on the.” Jn makes no distinction of “right” and 
“left” between the malefactors crucified with the Saviour. Also, he 
never speaks of the Son as “‘a¢ the right hand” of the Father, but as 
“in” the Father, or “oe” with the Father, and similarly of the disciples 
as being “zz” the Son. Jn xxi. 6 “on the right side” is not included in 
the list above because “side (yépy)” is added. 

6 [1691 ¢] “Righteous” applied to God occurs in Jn xvii. 25 “O 
righteous Father.” Applied to things, it occurs Mk (0), Mt. xx. 4 
““Whatsoever is righteous (i.e. just) I will give you”; Lk, xii. 57 “‘ Why, 
even of yourselves, judge ye not that which ts righteous (rb Sixaov)?” 
Zé. judge justly; Jn v. 30 “My judgment is righdeous,” vii. 24 “Judge 
righteous judgment.” Jn and Mk never use Sica “justify,” “make 
righteous,” which occurs Mt. (2) Lk. (5). On “righteousness,” which 
occurs Mk (0) Mt. (7) Lk. (1) Jn (2), see 1854 4. The facts suggest that 
Jn uses the adjective and noun in the Platonic sense of “just” and 
“justice” rather than in the technical Hebrew meaning, “observant 
of the requirements of the Law [of Moses].” On “judging justly,” see 
1714 d—z. 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1692] 








English Greek Mk Mt Lk. Ye 
Rock! méTpa I 5 4 oO / 
Root pita 2 3 27 of 

[1692] Sadducee SaddovKatos I 3 I ro'y 
Sake of, for the? &vexa 4 7 5 (Oy 
Salt aiXas 3 2 2 <o) 
Sanhedrin, council? cvvédpiov 3 3 I TT) 
Satan# Saravas 5 3 5 a 
Satisfy® xoptala 4 4 4 I 
Save® colo 14 iE 7 6 





1 “Rock,” in Mk, only xv. 46 “ Hewn out of rock.” 

2 [1692a] “Sake.” Jn however uses twép in xiii. 37, 38 (A.V.) “for 
thy,my, sake,” (R.V.) “for thee,” “for me.”"—Comp, Jn xv. 21 “These 
things will they do unto you decause of (6.4) my name,” (A.V. and R.V.) 
“for my name’s sake.” Jn xii. 30 “for your sakes” has dd, Jn xvii. 19 
“for their sakes” has imép. For the difference between the Johannine 
and the Synoptic view, see 1225—6. On the Johannine “sake,” d:d, see 
1721, and 1884 a—é. 

3 “ Sanhedrin,” etc. Lk. xxii. 66, Jn xi. 47. 

4 [16924] “Satan,” in Jn, only xiii. 27 “Then (ze. at that moment, 
rére) entered into him Satan,” i.e. into Judas Iscariot ; Lk. xxii. 3 (“ But 
Satan entered into Judas”) places the “entering” earlier. 

5 [1692 c] “Satisfy,” in Jn, only vi. 26 “Because ye ate from the 
loaves and were satisfied,” lit. fed as beasts with grass—probably used 
by Jn in a bad sense, but not so by Mk vi. 42, Mt. xiv. 20, Lk. ix. 17 etc. 

6 [1692 7] “Save.” In the words of Christ, “save” is used by the 
Synoptists in the phrase “Thy faith hath saved thee” (after acts of 
healing), “he that will save his soul (z.e. life) shall lose it,” etc. But there 
is no Synoptic statement that Christ came ¢o “save” except in the story 
of Zacchaeus peculiar to Luke (Lk. xix. 10) “For the Son of man came 
to seek and to save the lost.” 

[1692 ¢] Mt. xviii. 11 (R.V. marg.) has ‘‘ Many authorities, some 
ancient, insert, ‘For the Son of man came Zo save that which was lost’” ; 
Lk. ix. 56 (R.V. marg.) has, besides another insertion supported by 
“some ancient authorities,” the following one supported by “fewer”: 
“For the Son of man came not to destroy men’s lives but Zo save [them].” 
But W.H. omit both of these without marginal alternative. And they 
are omitted by SS. 

[1692 7] Jn iii. 17 “God seat not the Son into the world that he 
should judge the world but that the world should be saved through him,” 
is probably, as Westcott argues at some length, a comment of the 
Evangelist, not an utterance of Christ: but the necessity for so long an 
argument shews how easily comment on Christ’s words might be taken 
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[1692] JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Scourge, z.e. pain- = 

ful disease paore 3 fo) ( oA 
Scribe ypapparevs 22 19 14 ‘O. 
Scriptures, the 

(pl.) (1722) ai ypadai 2 4 3 I 
Seed (lit.) oméppa, om dpos 3 5 a fo) 
Seed (metaph.)! a mépya 4 2 2 eB 
Seize, retain, take 

hold of? kparéw 15 12 2 2 
Sell (Chri.) T@OED 4 5 ° 
Sell (narr.)% Toéw 2 2 I 2 
Set before* mapariOnut 2 2 fe) 





as part of Christ’s words, and illustrates the growth of the interpolations 
mentioned in the last paragraph. 

[1692 ¢] The Johannine version of the words of Christ certainly 
represents Him as saying (a) Jn v. 34 “These things I say that ye may 
be saved,” (b) Jn x. 9 “Through me if anyone enter in he shail be saved,” 
(¢) xi. 27 “Shall I say, ‘Father, seve me from this hour?’” (9833—40), 
(Z) xi. 47 “I came not that I might judge the world but that I might save 
the world.” The ist, 2nd, and ath of these clearly imply spiritual 
“saving.” 

1 [16924] “Seed” (metaph.). Jn vii. 42 “From the seed of David,” 
vil. 33 “ We are Abraham’s seed,” viii. 37 “I know that ye are Abraham’s 
seed.” Jn xii. 24 has kdxkos for “grain (of wheat),” to suggest the soul 
dying that it may live. 

2 “ Seize.” See above, “ Retain” (1691 a). 

3 “Sell” (narr.). All these relate to the casting out of them that 
“sold” in the Temple. 

* [16927] “Set before,” ze. set food before, Mk vi. 41, Lk. ix. 16, 
in the Feeding of the Five Thousand; and Mk viii. 6 (ds), 7 in the 
Feeding of the Four Thousand. But Mt. in the parall. to these three 
passages of Mk omits mapariOjm. Mt., when using this word, applies 
it fo spiritual food, or teaching by parables, xiii. 24, 31 “ Another parable 
he set before them.” 

[16927] Lk. has x. 8 “Eat the things se¢ before you,” xi. 6 “I have 
nothing to set defore him,” but also uses the middle to mean (xii. 48, 
xxill. 46) “entrust,” “commend.” Comp. Acts xiv. 23 “commended them 
to the Lord,” but xvi. 34 (act.) “se¢ defore them a table,” ze. fed them, 
xvil. 3 “opening [the Scriptures] and setting before them [the doctrine] 
that it behoved the Christ to suffer.” The word has these various 
meanings in the Epistles also: 1 Cor. x. 27, 1 Tim. i. 18, 2 Tim. ii. 2, 
L Petivatgs 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1693] 

English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Seven, seven times émrTd, -Kts 8 Il 8 fo) 
Shed blood exxvvv@ aipa I 2 2 (de 3} fe) 
Sick, s. Diseased Kak@s ¢yov 4 5 2 fo) 
[1693] Sidon Sidav 3 3 3 ) 
Silent, be (1) olydo fe) fo) 3 fe) 
Silent, be (2) CloTaw 5 2 2 fe) 
Sinner, sinful! duaprodds 6 5 17 4 
Stay) KadéCopa fo) I I 3 
Site) KaOnuau II 19 13 4. 
Sit (3) cabivo 7 8 8 2 
Sleep (1) Kabevdw 8 7, 2 fo) 
Sleep (2)? Kousdopat fo) 2 I 2 

Smite (1) TaTagcow I 2 2 ca 
Smite (2) TUNT® I 2 4 fe) 
So, in the same way @TavToS BD 4 2 OF 3 oO 
So as to, so that ote 13 15 4 I 
So to say, as it s 
were, about aoel I 3 8 0) 
Sodom (1671 c) >ddopa re) 3 2 roy 
Sow® oreipo Io 16 6 oa 
Spit on® e“TTVO 3 2 I fo) 

Straightway (1 a) 
(1910 foll.) evdus c. 40 7 I 3 
Straightway (1 0) 

(1914 foll.) evbéws fo) II 6 3 








1 “Sinner” occurs in Jn only in the dialogue about the man born 
blind, four times, Jn ix. 16, 24, 25, 31 (1371 4). 

2 [1693 a] “Sleep” (2). Kowpaouac means the sleep of death in 
Mt. xxvii. 52 “the saints that s/ef¢ arose.” In Jn xi. 11 “ Lazarus has 
fallen asleep (xexoipnrat),” the disciples take the verb literally and 
comment on it thus (xi. 12) “If he as fallen asleep he will recover (1858).” 

3 [1693 4] “So as to,” “so that,” occurs in Jn only in iii. 16 “so that 
he gave his only begotten Son,” a comment of the Evangelist, not a 
saying of Christ’s. See “save” above (1692/). 

4 [1693 c] “So to say,” “about” occurs in Mt. xiv. 21, parall. Lk. ix. 14 
“ about five thousand,” but Mk and Jn, who also mention “five thousand,” 
do not thus qualify it. 

5 “ Sow,” in Jn, only iv. 36—7, of spiritual sowing. 

6 [1693 7] “Spit on,” referring to the Passion, does not occur in Jn; 
but mrvo, “spit,” occurs in Mk vii. 33, vili. 23, Jn ix. 6 in connexion with 
healing. See 1737 é. 
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[1694] JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Straightway (2)! smapaypypa fo) 2 10 fo) 
Strength, strong  icyvs, ioyupos 4 4 5 fo) 
Strong, be? iayve 4 4 8 I 
Stretch out the 

hand(s)* exrelv@ xeipa(s) 3 6 3 I 

[1694] Stumble, make , 
to stumble, stum- ee g es 3 Z 
bling-block # 
( fe) Oo; 

Substance, pos- ee : 5 

: on umdapxovTa fe) 3 8 fo) 

sessions, living ; 
KTnpaTa uf I fo) ° 

Suffer TAaTX@ 3 4 6 / }) 
Sufficient (marg. 

worthy), great ikxavos 3 3 10 fo) 
Sun mAos 4 5 g 
Swear(s.alsoOath) dpuvvo 2 13 I (o>, 
Swine Xoipos 4 4 4 Gy 
Synagogue® ouvayayn 8 9 15 2 








1 [1693 2] “Straightway” (2). Iapaypjya is not strictly entitled to 
a place here, but it is inserted to explain that Lk.’s deficiency in respect 
of «t@vs and ei@é#s may be compensated by his excess in respect of 
another word of similar meaning. Tapaypjya, both in Mt. and Lk,, is 
connected with miraculous results in the context exc. (a) Lk. xix. 11 
“that the kingdom of God was destined to come zmmediately,’ (6) 
Lk. xxii. 60 “And immediately, while he was yet speaking, the cock 
crew.” In (a), the meaning is, perhaps, “come by special miracle”; 
in (4), attention seems to be called to a miraculous coincidence. 

? (1693 /] “Strong, be” occurs in Jn only in xxi. 6 “They were no 
longer strong [enough] to draw it [ze the net].” On Jn’s non-use of 
“strong,” “mighty” etc., see the latter (1686 /). 

3 [1693 ¢] “Stretch out the hands,” in Jn only xxi. 18 “Thou shalt 
stretch out thy hands,” to which is added, “ Now this he spake signifying 
by what manner of death he [z.e. Peter] should glorify God,” ze. by 
stretching out his hands on the cross. 

* [1694 a2] “Stumble” etc. Jn has only the verb, vi. 61 “Doth this 
make you to stumble?” xvi. 1 “This have I said to you that ye be not 
made to stumble.” 

® [1694 4] “Synagogue,” in Jn, only vi. 59 (R.V.) “These things said 
he in [the, 07, a] synagogue (év ovvaywyj) as he taught in Capernaum,” 
xviii. 20 “I ever taught in [the, 07, a] synagogue (év ovvaywyf) and in the 
temple.” Perhaps “in synagogue” (like our “in church”) would be the 
best rendering in both passages. 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1695] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Take hold of, s. 

Retain Kpaté@ 15 12 2 2 
Teacher, Master 

(voc.)} duddoKade 10 6 12 2 
Tell (R.V.), bring 

word? admayyé\Ao 3 8 Il I 

[1695] Tempt, tempta- 

tion? meipa(@, -aopos 5 8 8 I 
Testimony?+ prapTuptoy 3 3 3 fo) 
That (z.e. in order 

that)® Oras I 17 6 I 
Then (ze. after all) dpa 2 7 6 ° 
Then (z.e. at that 

time) TOTE 6 88 14 10 
Third® Tpiros he 6 9 i) 





1 [1694] “Teacher,” voc., in Jn, only i. 38 “PaBBei 6 Aéyerar ped. 
AiSdoxare, xx. 16 ‘PaBBouvei 6 Aéyerar Avddoxade. Jn vill. 4, where 6. occurs 
without the Aramaic, is an interpolation. For “ Rabbi” see 1815, 

2 (1694 2] “Tell (R.V.),” in Jn, only xvi. 25 “I will ze you plainly 
concerning the Father” (see 16754). Jn also has dyyéAdo (not used by 
Synoptists) in xx. 18 “then cometh Mary Magdalene éeddimg the 
disciples.” 

3 [1695 a] “Tempt,” in Jn, only vi. 6 “ But this he said ¢empting him,” 
of Jesus “tempting” Philip. 

4 [16954] “Testimony.” In Mk-Mt., only in the phrase «is p. avrois 
(or, tots 6veor) which seems to mean “as a testimony @gazns¢ them i 
(Mk i. 44, vi. 11, xiii. 9, Mt. viii. 4, x. 18, xxiv. 14) or “a testimony with 
regard to them in case they should disbelieve.” Lk. ix. 5 (parall. to Mk 
vi. 11) has eds p. ex’ adrovs, but Lk. v. 14 «is p. adrois. Lk. xxi. 13 has 
dmoBnoera tpiv eis p. absolutely. This must be carefully distinguished 
from paprupia, a freq. Johannine term (1726). 

6 [1695 c] “That,” z.e. in order that, Mk iii. 6 (Mt. xii. 14) Ores avrov 
drokécaow, Jn xi. 57 Oras midcwow airdy. It is noteworthy that the only 
instance of 67@s in Mk-Jn refers to attempts to destroy or arrest Jesus. 
Comp. Mt. xii. 14 é7as avrov dmoéooouw, XXil. 15 Ors avTov maywWevoaoty 
ev Moye, XXVi. 59 Oras adtov Gavaraowour. Lk. vi. 11 (parall. to Mk i. 6, 
Mt. xii. 14) has ri dv womoaev r@°I. These figures have nothing to do 
with wa “in order that” (1726). 

6 [1695 d] “Third,” in Jn, only ii, 1 “On the third day there was 
a marriage in Cana.” “On the third day” in Mt.-Lk. always refers to 
Christ’s Resurrection; but Mk has “after three days” (1297). 
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[1696] JOHANNINE DEVIATIONS 








English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Third time, the 

(adv.)! Tpitov, €k Tpirov I I I 3 
Throne (1671 c) Opdvos fo) 5 3 fo) 
Time, season ? kalpos 5 fe) 13 3 
To-day onPLEpov I vy, 1 fo) 
Torment BacaviCw, -os 2 4 3 fe) 
Touch? amropat II 9 10 I 
Tradition (1671¢c)  mapddoars 5 3 fo) fo) 
Treasure, treasure- 

house, lay up 

treasure Onoavpica, -ds I II 5 fo) 
Tree dévdpov I 12 7 fe) 
Turn, turn back* emuorpépa 4 4 7 I 
Twelve (disciples, or (of) d08exa (uaOnrai, 

apostles), the® am daTo\o) II 8 7 4 
Tyre g 3 3 fe) 
Unclean dxa@aptos II 2 6 fo) 
Understand, under- { cuvinuws, civeais, 

standing ouvertos 6 fe) 6 fe) 

[1696] Verily (1)6 apnv 14 Cc. 30 6 fo) 

Verily verily (2)® = dunv apy fe) fo) fe) 26 





1 [1695 e] “Third time” (adv.). This occurs in Mk xiv. 41, “cometh 
the third time,” Mt. xxvi. 44 “prayed a third time (ex rpirov).” In Lk. 
xxiii. 22, Jn xxi. 14, 17 (42s) there is no parallelism. Jn xxi. 14 rodro 75n 
tpirov epavepobn refers to a “third” manifestation of the Resurrection. 

* (1695 /] “Time,” “season,” in Jn, only vii. 6—8 “my cme (25)... 
your “me,” 

3 [1695 ¢] “Touch,” in Jn, only xx. 17 “Zouch me not.” In the 
Synoptists it almost always refers to Jesus touching the diseased or the 
diseased touching Him or His garments. 

* [16954] “Turn,” in Jn, only xxi. 20 “ Peter, turning about (émirtpa- 
geis).” The active is applied to Peter in Lk. xxii. 32 “ When once thou 
hast turned again (émurrpéyas).” 

6 [1695 7] “Twelve, the,” never mentioned by Jn except in connexion 
with the treachery of Judas (vi. 70, 71) or some suggestion of desertion in 
the context (vi. 67) “Will ye also go away?” or some unbelief (xx. 24) 
“Thomas, one of the Twelve.” 

6 [1696 a] “Verily.” No one has been able hitherto to explain why the 
Three Gospels never use dunv doubly, and the Fourth never singly, in 
reporting the sayings of Christ. Lk. also has éAnOés thrice (ix. 27, xii. 44, 
xxl. 3) with Xéyw, a combination peculiar to him. 
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FROM SYNOPTIC VOCABULARY [1696] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Villages (pl.)1 kK@pat 4 2 3 fo) 
Vineyard duredov 5 fe) 7 fo) 
Wallet m™npa I I 4 fo) 
Watch (vb.) ypnyopéw 6 6 2 fe) 
Watch, a (of the 

night) udaky I 2 2 fo) 
Way, road? 600s 16 22 20 4 


Wealth, s. Riches 


Well-pleased, good 
pleasure evdoKkéw, -la 


I 4 4 fo) 
Widow xnpa 3 I 9 fo) 
Wife (not “woman”) yuv7 Io 16 16 fe) 
Wind avepos i 9 4 I 
Wisdom, wise? copia, copés I 5 7 fo) 
Within éowbev 2 4 3 oO 
Without, outside foe 2 Or 3 3 2 fo) 
Witness# peaprus I 2 2 fe) 
Woe oval 2 13 14 fo) 
Wonder, s. Astonish 

Zebedee ZeBeSaios 4 6 I I 





1 [1696 4] “Villages” (pl.). All the Evangelists use copy (sing.), Jn 
(3) referring to (vii. 42) Bethlehem or (xi. 1, 30) “ Bethany.” 

(1696 c] “Way.” Jn mentions “the Way” in only two passages, one 
(i. 23 quoting Is. xl. 3) describing John the Baptist as bidding men “make 
straight” Zhe way of the Lord, the other (xiv. 4, 6) describing Christ as 
saying “whither I go, ye know ¢he way,” and “I am ¢he way.” 

3 [1696 Z] “Wisdom,” “wise.” In Mk, “wisdom” occurs only in Mk 
vi. 2 (parall. Mt. xiii. 54) “ What is this zwzsdom that is given to this man?” 
Mk nowhere uses “wise.” Mt.-Lk. use also dpdviuos Mk (0), Mt. (7), 
Be) Jno). 

4 [1696 2] “Witness.” Mt. xxvi. 25 (parall. Mk xiv. 63), also Mt. xviii. 
16 (alluding to Deut. xix. 15) émi ordparos S00 papripwr i) rpidv arab av 
pyjpa. Comp. Jn vill. 17 “Yea, and it is written in your law, that of two 
men the testimony is true vo dv@parav 7 paptupia adnOns éorw).” In 
Rey. il. 13, xi. 3, xvii. 6 pdprus=“ martyr” (even R.V. is obliged to render 
it thus in txt. of xvii. 6) and prob. also (of Jesus) ini. 5, iii. 14 (meaning 
“ testifying by one’s death”). Possibly this technical sense of pdprus in 
some Christian circles at the beginning of the 2nd century caused John 
to abstain from it. 
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CHART DRE 


SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS FROM JOHANNINE 
VOCABULARY 


§ 1. Lntroductory remarks 


[1697] In the following list of words characteristic of the 
Fourth Gospel and comparatively seldom (or never) used by 
the Synoptists, one of the most noteworthy among many 
noteworthy facts is that Mark only once mentions the word 
“ Father,’ as expressing God’s fatherhood in relation to men’. 
The noun “dove,” too, never occurs in Mark. Matthew uses 
the word once in a prediction that “the Jove of the many 
shall wax cold.” Luke speaks once of “the love of God” 
where the parallel Matthew omits it?» Mark’s deficiencies are 
to some extent filled up by the two later Synoptists: but if we 
put ourselves in the position of an early evangelist trying to 
convert the world with nothing but Mark’s Gospel in his 
hands, we shall be all the better able to understand the atti- 
tude of John towards Christian doctrine in general and Mark’s 
version of it in particular. Mark, for example, mentions God 
as the Father of men once, and God the Father, in all, four 








1 Mk xi. 25. Mk viii. 38, xiii. 32, xiv. 36 mention the word in relation 
to the Son of man, but not in relation to men in general. 

2 Mt. xxiii. 23 “ Ye have left [undone] the weightier matters of the Law 
namely, [righteous] judgment and kindness and faith,” Lk. xi. 42 “ Ye pass 
by [righteous] judgment and the love of God.” 
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SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS [1699] 








times: John uses the term a hundred and twenty times. 
Mark abundantly uses the term Gospel, or Good News, but 
nowhere tells us what the “good news” is: John nowhere 
uses the term, but everywhere exhibits the Son of God as 
bringing to mankind the best of good news, namely, that God 
is a loving Father, and that men can find an eternal home in 
His love. 

[1698] Where the Synoptists speak of a Kingdom, there 
John implies a Family. That is the great difference between 
the Three Gospels and the Fourth. The latter nowhere 
mentions the Kingdom of God except to represent Jesus as 
warning a great Rabbi that it cannot be seen or entered 
except after a new birth; and in the first of these warnings, 
the words “born from above” indicate that one must become 
a child of the Family of Heaven. Something of this kind 
appears to be latent in the Synoptic doctrines about “little 
children” and “little ones.’ In this connexion the Synoptists 
inculcate two distinct duties. One is the duty of “receiving” 
little children ; the other is that of “receiving the Kingdom 
of God as a little child, meaning, apparently, with an 
innocent, pure, and sincere heart. A great deal is implied in 
each of these precepts, and both are liable to be misunder- 
stood. The second, for example, might encourage some to 
suppose that they were to become “as a little child” 2” under- 
standing ; and these would require the Pauline warning, “In 
malice be ye babes, but in understanding be ye men?” 
Against an error of this kind, men would be fortified by the 
Johannine doctrine that “little children” meant “the children 
of God,” and that this was a title of “authority ”—but 
authority in a new sense, the “authority to lay down one’s life” 
for others (1586—94). 

[1699] John teaches that, as there is an eternal unity in 
the divine Family, namely, the Father, the Son and the 





ITC One xive ZO} 
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[1700] SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS 





Spirit, so there is a foreordained unity for the human Family 
(namely, those who receive the Spirit of the Father by 
receiving the Son). Into that Family they must first be 
“born” from above. Then they must “abide” in it. Or, 
from another point of view, it must “abide” in them. They 
must “eat the flesh” of the Son, so that the Son may be in 
them, even while they are in the Son. They must also “drink” 
His “blood.” Other metaphors describe the members of this 
Family as eating the “bread” that “descends from heaven,” 
the “bread of life,’ as “drinking” of the “water of life,” as 
“coming to the light,” and as “walking in the light.” Ina 
family, “prayer” from the children to the father is out of 
place. Hence John never uses the word “pray.” The Son 
speaks always of “requesting” or “asking,” and He bids the 
disciples “ask” what they will in His name. The Father’s 
“will” is the sole “law” for Him. If the Fourth Evangelist 
mentions the Law, it is as being the Law of the Servant (“the 
law of Moses”) or the Law of the Jews (“your law” etc.). 
The Son never says, in this Gospel, “I have come to fulfil the 
Law” but “I have come to do the will of him that sent me.” 
[1700] Instead of a Kingdom and instead of the laws of 
a King, the Fourth Gospel proclaims Nature; only, of course, 
not materialistically, not a mere machinery, but, as we might 
put it, Mother Nature. According to Epictetus, “ Nature is 
of all things the most powerful in man and draws him to her 
desire!” ; and he says elsewhere that there is nothing to which 
man is so much drawn as to the Eu-Logon?; and man is by 








1 [1700 a] Epict. ii. 20,15. He is arguing against Epicurus, who, he 
says, desired to eradicate the belief in (zd. ii. 20. 6) “natural human 
fellowship (rv gvotkiy Kkowa@viay avOpamos mpds adddAndovs)” and yet was 
forced by Nature to act inconsistently with his own theory. 

2 [1700 4] Epict. i. 2. 4 76 evAoyov. “That which is reasonable” does 
not fully express the Greek. It might be rendered “ good Logos” (as 76 
evruxés might be rendered “good fortune,” rd evyevés “good birth” etc.) 
so as to give play to the many meanings of Logos. 
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FROM JOHANNINE VOCABULARY [1702] 





Nature created for “fellowship.” John represents the Eu- 
Logon, or Good Logos, as one with the Father in the Spirit of 
Fellowship. But he also represents Him as incarnate and as 
revealing the Spirit of Fellowship at a height never before 
reached. The beast dies for the herd fighting against wolves, 
and man dies for his country against foreigners. Both are 
inspired by Mother Nature, the Spirit of Fellowship. But the 
incarnation of the Good Logos dies as a Jew, crucified by 
Jews, for “al/ men” alike, with the prediction, “I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw al/ men unto me”—ze. I will draw all men into 
harmony with Nature. 

[1701] These remarks may be of use in preparing the 
reader for a prominent feature in the following Vocabulary, 
namely a predominance of simple terms such as a child might 
use to describe family life. The one term wanting is “ brother.” 
This, in the Fourth Gospel, is merged in the relationship 
between the Father and His children, and it is not used till 
after the Resurrection: “But go unto my dvethren, and say 
unto them I ascend unto my Father and your Father.” 

[1702] Where the Fourth Gospel deals with history, it is 
in a cosmopolitan spirit. Not only do the Synoptic distinctions 
of “publicans,” “sinners,” “scribes,’ and “Sadducees,” dis- 
appear, but, instead of the old fundamental demarcation 
between “the people,” ze. Israel, and “the nations,” ze. the 
Gentiles, we find the term “Jews” used, almost as Tacitus 
uses it, as the embodiment of narrow hostility to all that 
is humane and truthful+: Both the Romans and the Greeks 
—never mentioned by the Synoptists—are introduced by 
John, the former as destined to “take away” the “place” of 
the unholy “nation’,” the latter as exemplifying the devout and 





1 [1702 a] On the corrupt attribution to Jesus of the words, “Salvation 
is from the Jews,” see 1647—8. On the other hand John alone uses 
(i. 47) “Lsvaelite” as synonymous with “upright.” 
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[1703] SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS 





intelligent world awakening to the truth—the “coming” of 
the “isles,” as Isaiah’ predicted, to the light of God’s glory*. 
[1703] Since the Johannine Gospel deals with Nature (in 
the higher sense) and not with books or written codes of laws, 
it naturally speaks of things that can be seen and known by 
any one that will use his natural powers. The three Greek 
words most commonly used to mean “ £zow” and “ see” (oida, 
yweoKo, and opdw) are used more often in the Fourth Gospel 
than in the Three taken together’. The same statement 
applies to the word “ destify” or “bear witness” (uaptupéw). 
The Evangelist regards the Gospel not as a message proceed- 
ing from a prophet, but as a “testimony” to what the Son of 
God “sees” the Father doing in heaven; and what He sees 
He can enable all the children of God to see. Hence comes 
a great insistence on “the truth; a word never used by the 
Synoptists in the modern and Fohannine sense of truth in the 
abstract. By “knowing truth,” John means a correspondence 
of the human mind to divine facts (that is to say, to the divine 





1 Is, lx. 9. See Jn xii. 20—1, comp. vil. 35. 

2 [17026] This cosmopolitan view of things may, in part, explain Jn’s 
omission of many of the names given by one or more of the Synoptists, 
e.g. Matthew, Bartholomew, Lebbaeus, or Thaddaeus, and the names of 
the brethren of the Lord. 

[1702 c] But on the other hand “‘ Cephas” appears for the first time in 
the Fourth Gospel as the equivalent of the Synoptic “ Peter,” and we 
cannot feel sure that Synoptic names may not be latent under “ Natha- 
nael” whom our Lord calls “An Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” 

[1702 ¢] Jn and Lk. alone mention “Annas,” Lk. in the phrase 
“ Annas and Caiaphas being High Priests.” John explains that he was 
not High Priest but the High Priest’s influential father-in-law. Other 
mames that Jn has, in common with Lk. alone, are Martha, Mary, 
Lazarus, Siloam. The whole group requires careful investigation, as also 
do the names peculiar to Ja—Aenon, Bethany beyond Jordan, Bethesda (?), 
Salim, Sychar, etc. 

3 [1703 a] The exact statement about dpdo is that, including forms of 
orpopar, and &pAny, it occurs in Jn 30 times, and in Mk-Mt.-Lk. 32 times. 
The Perfect, émpaxa, occurs as follows, Mk (0), Mt. (0), Lk. (2 or 3), 


Jn (19) 
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FROM JOHANNINE VOCABULARY [1705] 





facts of love and self-sacrifice) analogous to that correspon- 
dence between a man’s words and his thoughts which is called 
“sincerity” or “veracity,” and to that correspondence between 
his words and external actualities which implies knowledge 
and is called “truth.” 

[1704] What some have called “the egotistic element” in 
the Fourth Gospel will be found reflected in its abundant use 
of “TI,” “my,” “myself” etc. as shewn below. It must not be 
supposed, however, that these pronominal forms exclude the 
impersonal phrase “the Son of man.” This is found in John 
almost as often as in Mark, and he employs it towards the 
close of his account of Christ’s public teaching in a passage 
that may perhaps explain in part why he substituted for it, as 
a general rule, the first person (xii. 34) “How sayest thou 
‘The Son of man must be lifted up’? Who is this Son of 
man?” This is the last utterance of the bewildered “ multi- 
tude.” Other causes—moral causes especially—beside the 
various meanings of “ Son of man,” caused their bewilderment. 
But still it may have occurred to an Evangelist writing largely 
for educated Greeks that this Jewish technical term—even 
though it was actually and habitually used by our Lord 
instead of the first personal pronoun, to denote ideal humanity 
as created in God’s image—ought to be sparingly used in 
a Gospel intended mainly for Gentiles. 

[1705] Instances will be found where John appears to be 
alluding to words, names, or phrases, that might (1811) cause 
difficulty to the readers of Mark and Matthew, as, for 
example, John’s use of the word translated “groaning” in the 
Raising of Lazarus. It will also be noticed that the epithet 
“eternal,” or “everlasting,” applied sometimes by Mark and 
Matthew to “sin,” “fire” etc., is applied by John to nothing 
but “life,” and that John’s doctrine about “fire” is confined to 
one brief metaphorical passage. Occasionally, attention will 
be called to passages where John may be alluding to doctrines 
like those of Epictetus. For example, the conception of the 
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[1706] SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS 





Son as “ testifying” or “ bearing witness” to the Father, can 
be illustrated far more fully from Epictetus than from the 
Prophets. Negatively, too, John’s avoidance of the word 
“humble,” and his condemnation (in the Epistle) of “fear,” 
indicate that he may have been impelled by Greek influence 
to discard these and other Biblical terms that conveyed to the 
Greeks a suggestion not of good but of evil. 

[1706] Under the head of “ trouble,’ however, reasons will 
be given for thinking that John is allusively dissenting from 
Epictetus, with whom “ freedom from trouble ” was the highest 
of blessings. Not improbably, many things in the Fourth 
Gospel imply a similar dissent. For example, John lays great 
stress (1226) upon the fact that the Son does all things “for 
the sake of” the Father or “for the sake of” the disciples. But 
Epictetus says (i. 19. 11) “ Whatever lives has been so framed 
as to do all things for zts own sake (avtod é&vexa). For even 
the sun does all things for zts own sake, and, indeed, so does 
Zeus Himself.” Of course Epictetus could prove philosophi- 
cally that this is consistent with real unselfishness. But from 
the point of view of a plain man with no pretensions to 
philosophy, this means either selfishness or solitude. And, 
since God cannot be selfish, it reduces Him to a solitary 
Being. John teaches that God was from the beginning not 
alone, because the Word, or the Son, was with Him: and 
instead of “doing all things for His own sake,’ He is revealed 
in the Washing of Feet as making Himself—in the person of 
His Son—the Servant of His creatures, doing all things “ for 
the sake of” others. 
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JOHANNINE WORDS COMPARATIVELY SELDOM OR 
NEVER USED BY THE SYNOPTISTS!} 


English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
[1707] Abide, remain? Bevo 2 3 7 40 





1 [1707 * s. 1885 (ii) foll.] This Vocabulary includes words characteristic 
of the Fourth Gospel as contrasted with the words used by the Three 
collectively. Occasionally—in order to group kindred words together, 
or to supply a reader that may be ignorant of Greek with a fairly 
complete alphabetical list of important Johannine terms—it will include 
a word used by only two of the Synoptists (e.g. “judge,” xpive, not found 
in Mark) or sometimes only one (e.g. “manifest,” @avepéo, not found in 
Matthew or Luke). But, where that is the case, such a word will be 
repeated later on under one of the following headings : 

(1) Words peculiar to Jn and Mk (1729—44),. 


(2) 9 ro Jn and Mt. (1745—57). 

ss A Jn and Lk. (1758—1804). 
Co » Jn, Mk, and Mt. (1805—17). 
(5) - aa Jn, Mk, and Lk. (1818—35). 
(6) + Jn, Mt., and Lk. (1836—66). 


20s a) “Abide Mk vi.10\ (sim, Mt..x- i and-Lk. ix. 44 x .7) 
“There abzde until ye go forth,” Mk xiv. 34 (Mt. xxvi. 38) “adczde here 
and watch.” Jn uses the word to denote the abiding of the Word of 
God, or Christ, in man (v. 38, xv. 4, 5 etc.), of man in Christ (vi. 56, 
xv. 4, 5 etc.) or in Christ’s Word (viii. 31), or in Christ’s love (xv. 9, 10) ; 
also the abiding of the Father in the Son (xiv. 10), and of the Son 
in the love of the Father (xv. 10). It is also used, without respect to 
locality, to denote the permanence of the “food” that “abideth unto 
eternal life” (vi. 27), and of the “sin” of the proud (ix. 41). Jn, alone 
of the Evangelists, in recording the descent of the Holy Spirit on Jesus, 
says that (i. 32—3) “it abode on him.” 

[17074] The predominance of the thought of “abiding” in the 
writer’s mind may be inferred from the fact that “abide” occurs in the 
First Epistle of St John almost as many (23) times as in all the non- 
Johannine Epistles taken together (25). 

[1707 c] In LXX, pév@ freq.=D'p “stand upright,” concerning an 
ordinance that “stands,” z.e. holds good, ¢.g. Prov. xix. 21, ““The counsel 
of the Lord—that shall stand (LXX cis rov aid@va péver),” Is. xl. 8 “The 
word of the Lord standeth (péver) for ever,” Deut. xix. 15 “at the mouth 
of two witnesses...shall a matter stand (R.V. be established),” LXX 
otnoera. Mt. xviii. 16, merely alluding to Deut. xix. 15, has oradg 
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SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Abiding-place! povn fe) fo) fo) 2 
About (w. numbers 

etc.) (1) os 2 I oro 2 8 
About (w. numbers 

etc.) (2) (1670) acel fo) I 7 fo) 
Above, up? ave fo) fo) fo) 3 
Above, from above? avobev I I I 5 
Advocate, s. Paraclete mapakAnros fo) fo) fo) 4 
Aenon*# Aivey fo) fe) fo) I 
Again® mau 28 ig) 3 43 
Age, s. Eternal 
Already, s. Now 
Always TavToTeE 2 2) 2 a 
Am, I eipul 4 14 16 54 

[1708] Ask (the Father)? époraw fo) fe) ° 6 





“made to stand,” but Jn viii. 17, quoting it as “written,” has “zs true.” 
In the same verse of Deut. “One witness shall not vise up (D\P*)” is 
rendered by Jer. Targ. “The testimony of one witness shall not de valid,” 
and LXX renders it éupevei. This illustrates the connexion in the Jewish 
mind between “ abiding,” “ standing fast,” and “truth.” 

1 “ Abiding-place.” See Paradosis, 13893—7. 

? (1707 2] “Above,” “ up,” means “heaven(ward)” except in Jn ii. 7 
“filled them to che brim (éws dvw).” The only instance alleged of fs 
advo is 2 Chr. xxvi. 8 “to the top,” z.e. to the utmost. 

$ [1707 e] “ Above,” “from above.” “Avodey in Mk xv. 38, Mt. xxvii. Rui 
is used of the veil of the temple “rent from Zop to bottom,” in Jn xix. 23 
of Christ’s coat, or tunic, “woven from the top throughout,” concerning 
which the soldiers say “Let us not rend it.” Elsewhere Jn (iii. 3) Toi 
uses it of the heavenly birth “from above” (comp. Jn xix. 11). In 
Lk. i. 3 it means “from the source, or fountainhead.” For the proof that 
it does not mean “anew” in Jn, see 1903 foll. 

* [17077] “Aenon” is mentioned only in Jn iii. 23, “And John also 
was baptizing in Aenon near to Salim, because there was much water 
there.” The locality of Aenon (as well as that of Salim) is disputed. 

® (1707 g] “Again” occurs in Lk., only vi. 43 (om. by many author.) 
where, if genuine (but ?TTAAI for TIAN), it would mean “on the other 
hand”; xiii. 20 (D diff.); xxiii. 20 “But again Pilate...” (where the 
parall. Mk xv. 12, and Jn xix. 4 also have “ again”). 

om enoce.< (am (L713), 

7 [1708 a] “Ask.” Jn xiv. 16 “I will ask the Father,” and so xvi. 26, 


xvil. 9 (42s), 15, 20, always in Christ’s words, and in the rst person 
(1704). 
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English Greek Mk Mt Lk. Jn 
Barley (adj.)! KpiOuvos fo) fo) fo) 2 
Bear, beget? yevy dw I 5 4 18 
Because (narr.)? ore 4+[1] 3 9 26 
Before (adv.) (76) mpdrepov fo) fe) fo) 3 
Beget, s. Bear yevvaw ca 5 4 18 
Beginning (Chri.)* = apx7 3 4 fe) 4 
Beginning (narr.)5 dp I ° I 4 
Behold (vb.)& dewpéw 7 2 oi 23 
Behold! See! Lo!’ ie 8 4 fo) 15 
Bethany (beyond BnOavia...7épay 

Jordan) ® Tov ‘lopddavou fo) fo) fo) I 





Parley. ce) Mavi. Os. 

2 [1708 4] “ Bear,” “beget.” The numbers above do not include the 
use of yevvdw (40 times) in Mt. i. 2—16. Both there and in Lk. i. 13, 57, 
xxiii. 29, Jn xvi. 21, the vb is act. In Mt. i. 2—16 the act. means 
“beget”; elsewhere it means “bring forth” (of the mother). In the 
Synoptists it is never used spiritually, as it freq. is in Jn. 

3 [1708 c] “Because” occurs in Evangelistic statement (which alone 
is here meant by “narr.”), in Mt. only in ix. 36, xi. 20 and xiv. 5. 
Mt. xi. 20 resembles Mk App. [xvi. 14] “reproached them decause they 
believed not.” The numbers are taken from Bruder (1888). See also 
1712 ¢. 

4 [1708 2] “Beginning” (Chri.), occurs in Mk x. 6, Mt. xix. 4 con- 
cerning the making of male and female “from she beginning (am’ apxns),” 
to which Mt. adds, as to divorce (Mt. xix. 8) am’ dpyns de ob yéyovev otras. 
The other Synoptic instances are (Mk xiii. 8, Mt. xxiv. 8) “These things 
are the beginning of travails (apy) odivev raira)” and (Mk sai iiey, 
Mt. xxiv. 21) “from ¢he beginning of creation (Mt. of the world).” 

[1708 ¢] Jn has viii. 44 “He was a murderer from the beginning 
dm a.),” xv. 27 “because ye are with me from the beginning (am d.),” 
xvi. 4 “these things I told you not from che beginning (e& a.).” Also 
in reply to “Who art thou?” Jn has (viii. 25) eimev avtots [6] Incods Thy 
apxiy dre cai Aa piv (txt interrog., marg. affirm.) (2154—6). 

6 [1708 /] “Beginning” (narr.) occurs in Mk i. 1 “ The beginning of 
the Gospel...,” Lk. i. 2 “those who were from the beginning eye- 
witnesses...,” comp. Jn i. 1 “In che beginning was the word....” 

6 “Behold” (vb.). Used by Jn sometimes of unintelligent wonder 
(1598). 

7 “Behold!” ie. Contrast “ Behold!” idod (1674). 

8 [1708] “ Bethany beyond Jordan ” is mentioned only in Jn i. 28 
“These things were done in Bethany beyond Jordan, where John was 
baptizing.” Its locality is disputed, and there are v.r. Bethabarah, 
Betharabah etc. See 610—16. 
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English Greek . Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Bethesda! W.H. txt BnO(ada, 
marg. BnOcada oO fo) fo) I 
Break, destroy? io e) I fe) 4 
Brethren, the (z.e. the 
Church) (narr.)? — of ddeAoi fo) fo) fo) I 
But* adda 43 36 36 IOI 
[1709] Cana Kava oO o fo) 4 
Catch, seize, take® miacva fe) fe) fo) 8 
Cephas® Kndas fo) ° fo) I 
Choose (Chri.)7 exhéyopat I fe) I 5 





1 [1708 4] “Bethesda” is mentioned only in Jn v. 2 “ Now there is in 
Jerusalem by the sheep[gate] a pool which is called in Hebrew Bethesda 
(v.r. Bethsaida, Bethzatha), having five porches.” Other various readings 
are Bn(aOa, BeA¢eOd, Betzatha etc. Its locality is disputed, and so is the 
interpretation of the “sheep[gate],” the ellipsis of which is said by 
Westcott to be “(apparently) without parallel” (2216). 

? [1708 7] “Break,” “destroy,” occurs in Mt. v. 19, Jn v. 18, vii. 235 
x. 35 of breaking a “commandment,” “the sabbath,” “the law of Moses,” 
“the Scripture,” Jn ii. 19 “ destroy this temple.” These numbers do not 
include vw =“ loose,” “ unbind,” 

3 [17087] “ Brethren, the,” z.2. the Church (narr.): Jn xxi. 23 “This 
saying therefore went forth among (eis) che brethren.” Comp. Acts i. 15, 
X1V. 2 etc. 

* [17082] “But,” ddd, mostly follows a negative : and Jn’s habit of 
stating things negatively and positively with a “but” appears early in his 
Gospel, i. 8 ovx...dAd’ iva, i. 13 od e€ aiudrov...drX ek beod (2055). 

& “Catch.” See 17217 and 1723 6—c. 

6 [1709 2] “Cephas,” in Jn, only i. 42 “thou shalt be called Cephas 
which is interpreted Pedvos,” i.e. a stone. Comp. Mt. xvi. 18 “thou art 
Petros,” i.e. a stone. The naming is mentioned by the Synoptists thus, 
Mk iii. 16 k. eréOnxev dvoma T@ Zipwve Mérpov, Mt. x. 2 mparos >. 6 Neyo- 
pevos Ieérpos, Lk. vi. 14 3. dv kK. dvduacer I. See 1728 1. 

" [1709 4] “Choose” (Chri.) occurs, in Mk, only in xiii. 20 “the chosen 
whom he hath chosen,” where Mt. has merely “the chosen.” In IA, 
“choose” does not occur in the Lord’s words except Lk. x. 42 “(Mary) 
hath chosen the good part.” In Jn it occurs almost always in the phrase 
“I (Christ) have chosen,” and in two instances with an allusion to Judas 
Iscariot in the context (vi. 70 “Have not I chosen you the twelve, 
and one of you is a devil,” xiii. 18 “I know whom J have chosen, but 
that the Scripture may be fulfilled, ‘He that eateth my bread lifted up 
his heel against me’ ”). 
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English Greek Mk Mt. ik Jn 
Circumcision! TEplToun fo) fo) o 2 
Clay? m™dos fo) fe) fe) 
Comforter, s. Para- 

clete Tapakdnros fo) fo) fe) 4 

Cry (appl. to Christ)? xpd¢o fo) I fe) 3 

Cry aloud Kpavyato ° I fe) 6 

Cut off* (1671 c) atoKk6nTw 2 fe) fo) 2 
[1710] Darkness (1) oKoria Oo 2 I 8 
Darkness (2)? oKOTOS I 6 4 I 
Death (lit.)§ Oavatos 6 6 6 6 

Oo I I 2 


Death (metaph.)® Oavaros 





1 (1709 c] “Circumcision.” The verb repiréuva occurs in Jn (r), 
Lk. (2). In Lk. (i. 59, ii. 21) the verb is used with reference to the 
circumcision of the child Jesus; in Jn (vii. 22—3) the verb and the noun 
are used to shew that, if circumcision is allowed on the sabbath, Christ’s 
act of healing must be allowable. 

2 “Clay.” Jn ix. 6—15, of ‘making clay” in the healing of the man 
born blind. 

3 “Cry,” “cry aloud,” xpa¢@ and kpavyd(w, see 1752 a—/. 

4 [1709 Z] “Cut off.” ’Aroxéata—a word freq. connected with mutila- 
tion—is used by Jn (xviii. 10, 26), to describe the cutting off of the ear 
of Malchus where all the Synoptists have dpaipéw. Comp. Gal. v. 12. 
See also 17344. 

® [1710 a] “ Darkness.” Moreover, in the Epistle, Jn uses (5) oxoréa 
and (1) oxdros, which is also in Jn iii. 19 “they loved rather the darkness 
(ro aoxoros) than the light ( ro péas),” where perhaps the neuter form is 
preferred as supplying a more complete antithesis of sound illustrating 
the antithesis of sense. 

[1710 4] Sxoria and oxéros are always metaphorical in the Synoptists 
except as to the darkness during the crucifixion (Mk xv. 33, Mt. xxvii. 45, 
Lk. xxiii. 44). In Jn, oxoria is metaph. except in vi. 17, xx. I, where 
however it probably has a metaphorical suggestion, as “night” has in 
Jn xiii. 30 “He [Judas Iscariot] went out straightway. Now it was 
night.” : 

6 [1710c] “Death.” The six instances of “death” (lit.) in Mk and 
Mt. are all in verbatim agreement. Lk. (ix. 27) “shall surely not taste 
death” agrees with only one of them (Mk ix. 1, Mt. xvi. 28) uttered before 
the Transfiguration. The only Synoptic metaph. instances are in Mt. iv. 
16, Lk. i. 79, not parall., but both quoting Is. ix. 2 “the shadow of 
death.” 

[17102] Jn has 4@. (lit.) (xi. 4, 13) about Lazarus, (xii. 33, xviii. 32) 
about the Crucifixion (“by what death he was to die”), and (xxi. 19) about 
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English Greek Mk Wubi, lols Jn 
Denarii (plur.) (apart 


from parables)! (1671 c) dnvdpia 2 fo) fo) 2 
Didymus? Aidvpos fo) fo) fo) 3 
Dies amobvicKe 8 5 10 28 
Disobey arevbéw fo) fo) fo) I 
Draw (water, wine 

etc.) avThéo fo) fo) fo) 4 
Draw4, drag EXkvo fo) fo) fo) 5 
Eat® Tpoya oO I fe) 5 
Ephraim ® "Edpaip fo) fo) oO I 





Peter’s martyrdom. Inv. 24, viii. 51 Jesus uses 6. metaphorically, but in 
viii. 52, whereas Jesus had said “He shall not dehold death,” spiritually, 
the Jews misquote it as “he shall not ¢aste of death,’ and take it 
literally. 

1 [17102] “Denarii.” Mk vi. 37 “Are we to buy bread for two 
hundred denariz?” xiv. 5 “sold for above three hundred denarii,” Jn vi. 7 
“Dread of [the price of] two hundred denarii,” xii. 5 “sold for three 
hundred denarii.” I hope to discuss these passages in a future treatise. 

2 “Tidymus,” applied (Jn xi. 16, xx. 24, xxi. 2) to Thomas, whom Jn 
mentions 7 times, and each Synoptist once. 

3 [1710 f] “ Die,” aao6vnoxe, is freq. in Jn in connexion with Lazarus, 
and with Christ’s “dying for the people” or “dying” on the Cross. 
It is metaphorical in vi. 50 px) amoOdvy, xi. 26 ov pu) dmoOdvy, but perh. 
nowhere else. TeAevrda, “die,” occurs in Mk (2), Mt. (4), Lk. (1), Jn (1). 

4 [1710 ¢] “Draw.” Metaph. in Jn vi. 44 “ Except the Father draw 
him,” xii. 32 ‘I will dvaw all men unto myself,” lit. in xviii. 10 (a sword), 
xxl. 6, 11 (a net). Epictetus says that man (i. 2. 4) “is drawn (\xopevor) 
to nothing so much as to the (1700) Good Logos,” and (ii. 20. 15) 
“nature” is “the strongest of all things in man, dvawing him to her will 
(BovAnpa) despite his reluctance and bewailings.” He uses the Johannine 
word €Axv@ to mean “drag” (iii. 22. 3) or to describe the seduction of vain 
imagination (ii. 18. 23). Acts (xvi. 19, xxi. 30) uses the two words to mean 
“dragging” a person violently away. Jn uses éAxv@ in both meanings. 

5 [17102] “Eat,” trpoyo. From the numerous instances of this word 
in Steph. it would seem to be used in ordinary Greek exclusively to mean 
eating vegetables, fruit, sweetmeats etc., never flesh. In Mt. xxiv. 38, 
where it perhaps means “eating sweetmeats or delicacies,” the parall. Lk. 
xvil. 27 has eo@iw. Jn has (vi. 54—8) “ He that eateth my flesh (dzs),” “he 
that eazeth me,” “he that eateth this bread.” Jn xiii. 18 uses it in quoting 
Ps. xli. 9 “ He that eateth my bread,” whére the LXX (which never uses 
Tpaye) has éo@iwr. See also “eat” éoOiw (1680). 

“Ephraim.” Jn xi. §4 “a city called Ephraim.” 
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FROM JOHANNINE VOCABULARY [1711] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Eternal, everlasting! ai@v.os 3 6 4 17 
[1711] Father (divine)? matnp 4 44 16 120 





1 [17102] “Eternal,” aidyios, in Jn is always used of “life,” never of 
“punishment,” “fire” etc. In the Synoptists, it is used with (on (8), 
mvp (2), KoAaats (1), duaprnua (1), oxnvai (1). Lk., like Jn, always uses it 
of good, never of evil. 

2 [1711 a] “ Father” (divine). Mk viii. 38 “ When he shall come in the 
glory of his Father,” xi. 25 “that your Father who is in the heavens may 
forgive you,” xiii. 32 “...not even the angels of heaven, nor yet the Son, 
but only the Father,” xiv. 36 “Abba, Father.....”. Apart from doctrine 
about the Last Day (where the Father is mentioned in connexion with the 
Son expressed or implied) Wk nowhere mentions God as the Father of 
men exc. in the warning about forgiveness (xi. 25) parall. to Mt. vi. 14—15 
but to nothing in Lk. But the single passage in Mk, containing an 
apparent reference to the Lord’s Prayer, confirms the belief (based on 
Mt.-Lk.) that a large part of Christ’s doctrine must have referred to “the 
Father” by name. 

[1711 4] Epictetus says (i. 3. 1 foll.) “If one were thrilled as he should 
be with the thought that we [men] have all been uniquely (mponyoupévas) 
brought into being (yeydvaywev) by God, and that God is the Father of 
both men and gods, I think we should be far from all ignoble and servile 
notions about ourselves”: and again (zé.), “If Caesar were to adopt you 
as a son, there would be no enduring your arrogance. If you know that 
you are son of Zeus, will you not de l/ted up (émrapOnon) by that? But 
as it is, we do no such thing.” We turn aside, he says, from the divine 
sonship, which we have in virtue of “the purpose and the Logos” within 
us, and we prefer our kinship (which we have in virtue of our body) with 
the brute beasts. A man calls himself Athenian or Corinthian, (i. 9. 4—6) 
“Why should he not also call himself ‘Cosmian’?” (as being citizen of 
the Cosmos) “ Why not son of God?” 

[1711 c] John would agree with a great deal of this, but not (not, at 
least, without a caveat) that a man should be “lifted up” by the thought 
of being “son of God.” His Prologue, indeed, distinguishes those 
“begotten of God” from those begotten of “blood” or of “the will of 
flesh,” and describes the former class as receiving “ au¢hority to become 
children of God”—a phrase that recalls the “adoption by Caesar” 
above mentioned. But it is nothing to be “lifted up” about, if “to be 
lifted up” means “to be proud.” John, it is true, represents the Son 
of God as being “lifted up (sWotc6ar),” but it is the “lifting up” on the 
Cross. He also has “authority,” but it is ‘authority to lay down life that 
he may take it again.” The silence of Mk and the teaching of Epictetus 
may have influenced John in the development of the Christian doctrine of 
the divine Fatherhood. 
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[1712] SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 

Father (human)! marnp 14 19 37 12 
Feast? éoptn 2 2 3 17 
Fire (of coals) av @pakid Oo fo) fo) 2 
[1712] Fish4 oypdpiov fo) fe) oO 5 





1 (1711 d@] “Father” (human). Jn viii. 44 also uses marnp thrice 
concerning the devil as the father of liars etc., thus making 15 instances 
where it is not applied to God. (As to insertion in this list, see 1670—1.) 

2 [1711 ¢] “Feast.” Mk xiv. 2, Mt. xxvi. 5 M7 ev ti éopr7, Mk xv. 6, 
Mt. xxvii. 15 kata Oe éoptny eioOer.... Lk. (besides il. 41, 42) has xxil. I 
Ayyev O€ 7 éopry Tay d{ipav. Jn mentions several feasts for which Jesus 
goes up to Jerusalem. 

3 [1711 7] “Fire (of coals).” *Av@paxica in Jn xviii. 18 is the “ fire of 
coals” in the High Priest’s hall, Mk xiv. 54 das, Lk. xxii. 55—6 zip... 
gas, Mt. xxvi. 58 om. (180—5). Luke’s astonishing phrase rip repiart@ 
is unlike any use of mepuamrw in Steph. except Phalar. Zfzsz. v. p. 24 
(L. S. 28) eveBiBdoaper adrov x. repinauev, “we put him in and kindled [a 
fire] round [him? round the man enclosed in the bull]” where Steph. 
adds “recte, ut videtur, Lennep. mip ape.” 

[1711 ¢] Ephrem (p. 237) says ‘“‘ Near the coal fire he denied, near the 
coal fire he confessed,” which suggests that some may have regarded the 
fire in Peter’s Denial as a symbol of a “fiery trial ” of temptation, and 
later on, of purification (xxi. 9) “they see a jive of coals \aid ready...and 
a loaf.” The phrase “cake baken ox the coals” occurs in O.T. only in the 
story of Elijah’s being strengthened (1 K. xix. 6) for the journey to Horeb 
in which may be seen a parallelism to the Eucharistic “ breakfast” in Jn 
whereby the Apostles are strengthened to preach the Gospel to the world. 
The Heb. word used for “coal” in 1 K. xix. 6 occurs nowhere else 
(Gesen. 954 @) in O.T. except in Is. vi. 6, where the Prophet Isaiah is 
purified by a “coal” from the altar for his prophetic task. Ephrem’s 
tradition, “he confessed near a coal fire,” is curiously like Philo’s tradition 
that the dvOpaé, ie. “coal,” or “carbuncle,” represents Judah as being 
(1. 60) ‘a confessing (€Eopodoyntikds) disposition,” which “is inflamed in 
the eucharist of (ze. thanksgiving to) God (rervpora ev evxapiotia Oeod).” 
Not improbably John had in view traditions of this kind. 

[1711 4] It may be worth noting that (1) Aquila has Widos ze. stone, 
or pebble, for “coal” in Is, vi. 6, (2) LXX freq. has dv@paé, “coal,” to 
represent a precious stone (Gen. ii. 12, Ex. xxviii. 18, xxxvi. 18, Ezek. x. 
9 etc.), (3) Rev. ii. 17 combines “manna” with “white sfove (bn pov 
Aevxnv)” as a gift to “him that overcometh”—an expression that has 
perplexed commentators and perhaps remains to be explained (2409 a). 

4 [1712a] “Fish.” Jn uses ixéis to mean “fish” (xxi. 6, 8, 11), 
apparently restricting éWdpwry to mean “fish” for eating (1736 e). 
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FROM JOHANNINE VOCABULARY [1712] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Flesh! oap& 4 5 2 me 
For (conj.) (narr.)? —-yap CG, 33} 12 Il ©, Xe 
For ever? a me aoe - 2 I 2 12 

€lS TOVS Al@vas 
Free (adj.)# edevbepos ° I Oo 
Free (vb.) eevbepdow re) ie) oO 2 
Freely, openly® (ev) mappnoia I fo) fo) 





* [17124] “Flesh.” Of Jn’s 13 instances, 7 are from vi. 51—63 “my 
flesh” etc. 

2 (1712 c] “For” (narr. here meaning (1672*) Evangelistic statement). 
This is more characteristic of Mk than of Jn; but it is inserted for 
comparison with “because” (narr.) (1708). In Jn the question is 
complicated by the great difference of opinion among commentators as to 
passages that are and that are not, Evangelistic comment (2066). 

$ (1712 2] “For ever.” In Mk iii. 29, xi. 14 (parall. Mt. xxi. 19) “for 
ever” is connected with a negative and with condemnation (“hath not 
forgiveness for ever,” “let none eat fruit from thee for ever”) ; in Lk. i. 
33, 55 with an affirmative and with promise (“shall reign.../or ever,” “to 
Abraham and his seed for ever”). In Jn iv. 14 “shall not thirst for ever,” 
vi. 51 “shall live for ever,” and sim. vi. 58, viii. 51, 52, x. 28, xi. 26, 
xiv. 16, it is connected, positively or negatively, with promise, like aidvios 
(1710 z) in Jn. See also 1672. On Jn viii. 35, see 2263 e. 

* [1712 e] “Free” (adj.). Mt. xvii. 26 “Then are the sons /vee,” 
z.é. free from paying tribute. This occurs in a difficult context describing 
the finding of the stater in the fish’s mouth. Origen (ad Joc.) says, ‘They 
are free who abide in the truth (Huet pelvavres 7 ddyOeia Pins. év, or leg. 
€upeivavres) of the Word of God and thereby know the truth that they 
may be also freed by (dz’? leg. im’) it.” Origen had in mind Jn viii. 32—6 
“If ye abide in my word...ye shall know the truth and the ¢ruzh shall 
make you free....Everyone that committeth sin is the bondservant [of sin]. 
And the bondservant abideth not in the house for ever; the son abideth 
for ever. If therefore the Son shall make you free ye shall be /ree 
indeed.” The connexion between a Gospel of sonshif and a Gospel 
of freedom is manifest: and it is recognised abundantly in the Pauline 
Epistles. But the Triple Tradition says practically nothing about “ free- 
dom,” and very little, directly, about “sonship,” though Matthew and 
Luke frequently imply it in doctrine about the Father in Heaven. It 
remained for the Fourth Gospel to give prominence to the spiritual 
doctrine latent in the tradition peculiar to Matthew, “‘ Zhe sons are free.” 

5 [17127] “Freely, openly.” Mk viii. 32 “ He was speaking the word 
openly (mappnoia).” Jn uses it twice in Christ’s words: xviii. 20 “I have 
spoken ofenly to the world,” xvi. 25 (R.V.) “I shall tell you plainly of the 
Father.” See 1744 (xi) a and 1917 (i). 
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{1713] SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS 








English Greek — Mk Mt. ks Jn 
Gabbatha TaBBaba fo) fo) fo) I 
Gird! Oval@vvupt, Cavvupe O fo) fe) 5 
Glorify? do0€ala I 4 9 21 
Glory? dd€a B 7 13 18 

[1713] Go (metaph.)4 imayo i I fo) CHES 
Greeks? "ENAnves fo) fo) fe) 3 





1 [1712.2] “ Gird,” in Jn, is always literal, of the Lord or Peter xiii. 4, 
5, xxl. 7, 18 (G25). TepuCavvvje (not in Mk-Mt.) occurs thrice in Lk. xii. 
35, 37, xvil. 8, alw. metaphor or parable. 

? (1712 2] “Glorify,” in the Synoptists, is mostly applied to men 
“ glorifying God” because of miracles. In Jn, it is used concerning the 
glorifying of the Father by the Son, and the glorifying of the Son by the 
Father, but most freq. of the Son’s being “ glorified,” with reference to the 
Crucifixion and its sequel. Comp. Heb. ii.9. Only once is it used in 
Jn concerning a man glorifying God (xxi. 19) “ signifying by what death 
he (z.e. Peter) should glorify God.” 

3 [17122] “Glory.” Mk viii. 38 “when he shall come zx the glory of 
his Father,” parall. Mt. xvi. 27 sim., but parall. Lk. ix. 26 “iz his glory and 
that of the Father” ; Mk x. 37 “that we may sit 7” thy glory,” parall. Mt. 
xx, 21 “that these may sit...2z thy kingdom” (Lk. om.) ; Mk xiii. 26 “the 
Son of man coming in (Mt. on the) clouds (Lk. cloud) with power and 
great glory” (parall. Mt. xxiv. 30, Lk. xxi. 27). 

[17127] These three passages speak of the “glory” of the Son as 
future. Jni. 14, ii. 11 speak of it as manifested by the Son in the past 
(“we beheld his g/ory,” “manifested his glory” at Cana): xi. 40 (comp. 
x1. 4) “thou shalt see the glory of God” means apparently “thou shalt see 
God’s glory manifested in the raising of Lazarus”; xii. 41 says that 
Isaiah “saw his [2.e. Christ's] glory”: xvii. 5,22, 24 speak of “glory” 
(apparently that of the divine unity, implying the devotion of the Son and 
the love of the Father) as possessed by the Son “before the world was,” 
and as already “given” to the disciples by the Son; at the same time the 
Son prays “that they may be beholding my g/ory, which thou hast given 
to me, because thou lovedst me from the foundation of the world.” 

* [1713 a] “Go” (metaph.). Mk xiv. 21, Mt. xxvi. 24 “the Son of man 
goeth (wmayet),” where parall. Lk. xxii. 22 has ropevera. On the difference 
between the two verbs, see 1652—64. 

6 [17136] “Greeks.” Jn vii. 35 “Will he go to the Dispersion of 
(2046) the Greeks, and teach the Greeks?” In this specimen of 
Johannine irony the Jews unconsciously predict what seems to them 
absurd. The same thing is predicted in action subsequently (Jn xii. 20) 
““Now there were certain Greeks of them that came up....” Mk vii. 26 
alone has the fem. “EAAnvis where the parall. Mt. xv. 22 omits it. 
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FROM JOHANNINE VOCABULARY [1713] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Greek, in! “EMAQviori fe) fe) fo) I 
Grief, sorrow? AvTN fo) fo) I 4 
Groan, murmur? euBpiuaomar 2 I Oo 2 
Hate* pucéo I 5 7 12 
Hebrew, in® ‘EBpaicri fo) fo) 5 
I (nom.) (1704) éy® (incl. kayo) 16 37 25 155 
I-am (Ist pers.) eipl 4 14 16 54 
I am [he] (Chri.)é ey® le 2 I I (?) 9 
Interpret (1728 /,) Eppnvevo ° oO fo) 2 





1 [1713 c] “In Greek.” Jn xix. 20 “It was written in Hebrew and in 
Roman [z.2. in Latin] and zz Greek.” 

2 (1713 2] “Grief,” “sorrow.” Jn xvi. 6, 20—22 describes Jesus as 
mentioning on the last night the “sorrow” of the disciples that is 
described by Luke as occurring on the last night (Lk. xxi. 45) “He 
found them sleeping for sorrow.” 

$ [1713 e] “Groan,” “murmur.” "EuSpysdopa in Jn xi. 33, 38 is prob. 
used, in part, allusively to explain the difficulty caused by its use in 
Mk i. 43, Mt. ix. 30, where it might seem to some to represent Jesus 
as “roaring against” those whom He healed. See 1811 a—c. 

* (1713/] “Hate.” Mk xiii. 13 “Ye shall be hated by all for my 
name’s sake,” parall. to Mt. xxiv. 9 (and x. 22), Lk xxi. 17. Lk. xiv. 26 
makes “hating one’s own “fe” a condition for discipleship, an expression 
not found in Mk or Mt. Jn adopts it, with a qualification (xii. 25) “He 
that hateth his life tn this world” (1450). 

6 [1713] “In Hebrew,” in Jn, thrice of names, v. 2 (?) “ Bethzatha,” 
xix. 13 “Gabbatha,” xix. 17 “Golgotha”: also xix. 20 “written zz 
flebrew, in Roman, in Greek,” and xx. 16 “She saith to him zz Hebrew, 
Rabboni.” 

6 [1713 4] “I (emph.) am [he]” (Chri.). Mt.’s single instance is in 
the Walking on the Waters (Mt. xiv. 27) where it is also inserted by 
Mk (vi. 50) and Jn (vi. 20). (Lk. omits the whole narrative.) 

[17132] Mk’s second instance is in the Trial, in answer to the 
question “Art thou the Christ?” where Mk xiv. 62 has “J am” (but 
Mt. xxvi. 64 “Thou saidst it,” Lk. xxii. 70 “Ye say that J am (6r eyo 
eit)” not included above as not being the utterance of Christ in His 
own person). 

[17137] Lk. places a form of the phrase, with airés, after the Resurrec- 
tion, xxiv. 39 ““See my hands and my feet that it is I myself (dru ey eiue 
avtés).” 

[1713 £] In Jn, besides the utterance in the Walking on the Waters 
(vi. 20), the phrase is used, with no predicate expressed, in viii. 24 
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[1714] SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS 





English Greek _ Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 

Is éoTt C75) Co 2OmnC HEOO ME CeO. 
Israelite! *Iopandeirns fo) fo) fo) I 

Jesus "Incovs C1 S20 Cl 5 Om CO /MmuEGE 2G 
lewsaes |. "Toudaios fo) fo) fo) 3 
“Jews (plur.) or *TovOaior 6 5 5 68 

[1714] John (Peter’s 
father) * *Ioavys fo) fo) fo) 4 
“Jordan, beyond”®  épav rod “Iopddvov 2 3 fe) 3 
“Judas,notIscariot”® “Iovdas, ody 6 ‘Io- 

KapL@Tns fo) fe) fe) I 





“Except ye believe that J am [he]” where R.V. marg. gives “I am” 
absolutely, and so in viii. 28. The meaning in these and other instances 
needs detailed comment (2220 foll.). The command Deut. xxxii. 39 tere 
Were bre erw EImi “See, see, that I AM,” is interpreted by Philo (i. 258) 
as a command to “behold the existence (#apév) of God.” 

1 “Tsraelite,” Jn i. 47 “an Jsvaelite indeed in whom is no guile.” 
See 1702 a. 

2 [1713 7] ‘‘Jew, a,” occurs in Jn iii. 25 “questioning...with a Jew” 
(txt. perh. corrupt), sarcastically in iv. 9 “ How is it that thou being @ 
Jew askest drink of me?” and contemptuously in xviii. 35 “Am I 
a Jew?” 

(21713 m] “Jews” (plur.). This includes “king of the Jews,” Mk (5), 

Mt. (4), Lk. (3), Jn (6). Apart from this title, the Synoptists use the 

word only as follows, Mk vii. 3 “The Pharisees and all the Jews,” 

Mt. xxviii. 15 “This saying was spread abroad among ¢he Jews,” 

Lk. vii. 3 “He [ze. the centurion] sent unto him [z.e. Jesus] elders of — 
the Jews,” xxiii. 51 “Arimathaea, a city of the Jews.” On Jn’s use of 
“Jews,”_mostly in_a bad sense, see 1702. On Jn iv. 22 see 1647—8 : 

xviii. 36 (Chri.) may mean “So far from my being ‘king of ¢he Jews’ in 

your sense, my servants would contend against ‘the /Jews,’” repeating 

Pilate’s phrase. 

4 [1714 a] “John” (Peter’s father). Jn i. 42 “Thou art Simon, the 
son of John: thou shalt be called Cephas”; xxi. (thrice) 15, 16, 17 
“Simon [son] of Joh, lovest thou me?” 

6 [17144] “Beyond Jordan” occurs in Mt. iv. 15 quoting Is. vill. 23 
and apparently meaning “west of the Jordan.” It was an ambiguous 
term. Lk. never uses it. The Synoptists and Jn apparently use it 
always (except in Mt. iv. 15) to mean “east of the Jordan.” See 1813 4. 

6 [1714] “Judas, not Iscariot” is unique in Jn xiv. 22. But the 
name Judas, apart from genealogies and not applied to Iscariot, occurs 
in Mk vi. 3 “the brother of James and of Joses and of Judas,” Mt. xiil. 55 
“his brothers James...and /udas,” Lk. vi. 16 “Judas of James” (in the 
list of the Twelve). This last is parall. to Mk iii. 18 “ Thaddaeus,” 
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FROM JOHANNINE VOCABULARY [1714] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Judge (vb.)! Kpivo fo) 6 6 19 





Mt. x. 3 “ Thaddaeus” (Tisch. “Lebdaeus”). If this “Judas” was 
variously characterized in early times, Jn’s characterization would have 
the advantage of not committing the writer to one tradition against 
another. 

1 (1714 2] “Judge, to.” This verb will be repeated in the Jn-Mt.-Lk. 
Vocab. (1859 2): but it is too characteristic of the Fourth Gospel not 
to be given here although it does not belong to the Synoptic Tradition— 
which, strangely enough, contains nothing about “judging.” Even the 
Double Tradition contains no precept about judging justly; and the 
negative precept in it (Mt. vii. 1, Lk. vi. 37) “/wdge not that ye may 
not (Lk. and ye shall not) de judged” might be taken as prohibiting 
all judgment, even judging righteously. 

[1714 2] Mt. v. 25 “(R.V.) Agree with (ic6 edvodv) thine adversary,” 
where the parall. Lk. xii. 58 has dds épyaciay dmndddyOa [an] adrod, 
can hardly be intended to command “agreement” with unjust, ex- 
tortienate, or oppressive claims, without any regard to circumstances. 
Moreover, Steph. and Thayer give no instance of evdvoeiy, “agree with.” 
Its regular meaning is “be well disposed to,” “have good will to”: and 
it is possible to entertain this feeling even for the unjust, and even while 
one is defending one’s just claims against the unjust. Is “the adversary” 
Satan, or an avenging angel, or a personification of the prayer of the 
injured person? It is hard to say. Luke puts before the difficult 
passage the words (xii. 57) “ But why, even of yourselves, judge ye not 
that which is righteous?” That is intelligible and fair. But it does not 
explain how we are justified in “agreeing with” an “adversary” under 
all circumstances. Moreover Matthew omits this fair and intelligible 
precept. The whole is very obscure. 

[1714 /] John accumulates passages to shew that the divine judgment 
consists (in one sense) in of judging (vill. 15 “I judge 70 man”) but 
in making the guilty judge themselves through the conviction of the 
Logos within their hearts, so that the Son really does “judge,” in that 
sense (viii. 16 “And yet, zf 7 judge, my judgment is true”). The Son 
’ came, “not to judge” but to “save,” and to bring “light.” Yet the 
rejection of the light causes “judgment,” by the laws of spiritual Nature, 
to fall on those who reject it. At the same time John records an appeal 
to the Jews (resembling Lk. xii. 57 above quoted) for “justice” in the 
Gentile sense of the term, conformity with the moral, as distinct from the 
Mosaic Law (Jn vii. 24 “Judge not according to appearance, but judge 
righteous judgment”). See also 1859 a. 

[1714 7] The Epistle to the Romans is profuse in condemnations of 
“judging” (Rom, ii. I—27, xiv. 3—22) and the First Epistle to the 
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[1715] SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 

Keep, watch+ TNpE® I 6 fo) 18 
[1715] Know (1)? oida 22 25 24 85 
Know (2)? YL aTKo 13 20 28 56 
Last day, in the? (ev) Th eoxatn nuEepa O fo) fe) 7 
“Law, your” * TOV VOMOV ULaY fo) fe) fe) 3 
Lay down one’s life® riOnuu Wuxny fo) fo) fo) 8 





Corinthians says (iv. 5) “/wdge nothing before the time,” apparently 
looking forward to the Day of Judgment. But the Apostle himself goes 
on to say of a certain offender (2d. v. 3) “I have already judged him 
that hath thus wrought this thing.” In proportion as the expectation 
of an immediate Day of final Judgment diminished, it would be necessary 
to bring out the spiritual meaning of Christ’s doctrine about 7o¢ “judging,” 
and to shew that the old Greek and Hebrew rules about “judging 
justly ” were to be fulfilled, not supplanted, by the New Law of love. 

1 [17144] “Keep.” Tnpéo, “keep” (metaphorically) a commandment 
etc., occurs in Mt. xix. 17, xxiii. 3, and in Jn vill. 51, 52, 55, XiVe a5 setes 
In Mk vii. 9, &a riv mapddoow ipay tnpyonre (but D, SS etc. have 
ornonre) is parall. to Mt. xv. 3 dua Hy 7. tov. See 1816. 

2 “Know.” On the distinction between oida “know 
“come to know,” “ recognise” see 1621-9. 

3 [1715 a] “Last day.” Jn does not use éoxaros except in this phrase ; 
LXX has “last of the days.” For Synoptic éoxaros see 1685. 

4 [17154] “Law, your.” Jn viii. 17 “In your daw it is written...” 
x. 34 “Is it not written in your Jaw...2” No other instance is given 
by Westcott, and probably none could be given, of any prophet or 
teacher, Hebrew or Jewish, speaking of the Law of Moses to his 
countrymen as “your law.” Theoretically it could be justified as mean- 
ing “the Law that you yourselves recognise as given to you and as 
binding on you.” But, if our Lord used the phrase thus, why is it not 
found in any of the Synoptists? The natural conclusion is that the 
Fourth Gospel anticipates the phraseology of a later date when Christians 
had separated themselves from the Law so that they spoke of it to Jews 
as “yours.” In Pilate, of course, this is natural, and it implies contempt 
(Jn xviii. 31) “ Judge him according to your law.” 

[1715] A similar anachronism is to be found in Christ’s words to 
the Disciples, (Jn xv. 25) “That the word might be fulfilled which is 
written in their Jaw, ‘They hated me without a cause.’” 

6 [1715 d] “ Lay down one’s life.” Jn x. 11, 15, 17, 18 (025), xiii. 37, 38, 
xv. 13. The phrase is used 7 times by our Lord, including one instance 
where he says (xiii. 38) tiv . cov trép euod Onoes ; in answer to Peter’s 
protest (xiii. 37) riv W. pov vrep cod Onow (1336). 


” and y.weacKke 
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FROM JOHANNINE VOCABULARY [1716] 
English Greek Mk Mt. Lk Jn 
Lazarus Ad¢apos fo) fo) 4 II 
Life (spiritual) tot gor 2 St a at 
Life (physical)? Con fe) fo) I oO 
Life eternal (wr aidvios 2 a cw Sie, 
Light3 pas I 7 7 Kae 
[1716] Linen cloth* d0dviov ) fo) [1] 4 
Little, a (adv.)® px pov 2 2 fo) 9 
Live, cause to, 
quicken® (wom ovew fo) fe) fo) a 





* (1715 e] “Lazarus,” in Lk., is the name of the beggar in the story 
of Dives and Lazarus; in Jn it is the name of the brother of Martha 
and Mary (17022). 

2 (1715 7] “ Life (physical).” Lk. xvi. 25 “ Thou receivedst to the full 
thy good things during thy Ue (ev rH (wp cov).” Bios in Mk xii. 44 
(Lk. xxi. 4) means the widow’s “‘/zving,” and sim. in Lk. xv. 12, 30, 
comp. Lk. vii. 14 (“the pleasures of “fe (r. Biov)”). Mt. and Jn nowhere 
use Bios. 

3 [1715¢] “Light.” Mk xiv. 54 “Warming himself near the light 
[of the fire],” and sim. Lk, xxii. 56 “seated near the /ighz,” see 180—5. 
Where Mt. v. 14—16 has “ye are the “ght,” and “let your ight shine,” 
there intervenes a precept (v. 15) about the “J/amp,” Avxvos, and the 
parall. Mk (iv. 21) mentions only “dam.” Mk never uses “light” 
metaphorically. Lk. xvi. 8 in the Parable of the Unjust Steward, peculiar 
to himself, speaks of “sovs of light,” and so do Jn xii. 36 and 1 Thess. v. 5. 
Comp. Eph. v. 8 “Walk as children of /zghz.” On “light of the world,” 
see 1748. 

4 (1716 a] “Linen cloth.” ’O@drvoy occurs in Lk. xxiv. 12 in a doubly 
bracketed passage parall. to Jn xx. 5. It means “linen bandage.” 
Mk xv. 46, Mt. xxvii. 59, Lk. xxiii. 53, in their parall. to Jn xix. 40 have 
“Tinen (ow8dva)” ; but Mt.-Lk. (620—1) deviate in the context from Mk, 
and prob. Jn is emphasizing Mk’s tradition by insisting that the body of 
our Lord, when buried, was not only “swathed in linen” but “bound 
fast with linen bandages.” 

5 [1716 4] “Little, a” (adv.). In Mk-Mt., only in the narrative of 
Gethsemane, Mk xiv. 35, Mt. xxvi. 39 mpoeAddv puxpdv, and in Peter’s 
Denial, Mk xiv. 70, Mt. xxvi. 73 pera puxpdv. In Jn, puxpdv is always 
prophetic, xiii. 33, xiv. 19, xvi. 16—1I9, and means “a little while.” 
Jn also has vii. 33, xil. 35 ptxpov xpdvoy, a non-synoptic phrase. 
Mk i. 19, Lk. v. 3 have oAtyov (adv.) “a little space,” Mk vi. 31 
(adv.) “a little time.” 

6 “Tive, cause to.” Jn v. 21 (875), vi. 63. 
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[1716] SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Love (n.)1 ayarn > I I Ce 
Love (vb.) (1)2° dyarde 5 7 ar ~<a 


Love (vb.) (not 


Stlaisse)) (2)8 prréo fo) 4 I G3) 


1 [1716 c] “Love” (n.) belongs to Jn-Mt.-Lk. Vocab. but is ins. here 
as being a characteristic word of the Fourth Gospel. In Mt. it occurs 
only in xxiv. 12 “The Jove of the many shall wax cold,” an insertion, 
peculiar to Mt., in the discourse on the Last Days. In LK., it occurs 
only in xi. 42 “Ye pass by judgment and the /ove of God,” parall. to 
Mt. xxiii. 23 “Ye have left undone the weightier matters of the Law, 
judgment and mercy and faith.” Perhaps Lk interpreted “the weightier 
matters of the Law” as referring to the first and greatest commandment, 
to “love God.” It is noteworthy that Mk nowhere mentions “love.” 

2 [1716 d] “Love” (vb.) dyamdw. Of the Synoptic instances, 2 in Mk, 
4 in Mt., 1 in Lk., are in quotations from O.T. All Mk’s instances 
(except x. 21 “He (ze. Jesus) loved him (ze. the ruler)”) are in the 
discussion on the command to love God and one’s neighbour (xii. 
30—33)- 

3 [1716 ¢] “Love” (vb.) gidém. On the distinction between dyardo 
and qué in Christ’s Dialogue with Peter, see 1436—7. The first few 
instances of each word in Jn are as follows :— 





eee o A > , cr 
I. ill. 16 ovTws yap nyamnoev 6 I. v. 20 6 yap marnp didret Tov 
‘ A rn 
beds tov Kdopor. vioy Kal mavra deikvvow avTa 
t 
a ‘ 
ad avros rote. 


2. ili. 19 jnyamrnoay of avOparoe xi. 3, 36 We, ov direis dabevet 


N 


paddov TO oKoros 7) TO Pas. ...l0€ TOs epirer ator. 
3. ill. 35 6 maryp ayaa roy vidv 3. Xi. 25 6 pide tHy Wuxny adrod 
‘ , aN > Cod \ 2 , > , 
kal mavta Sédmxev ev TH xXELpL amoAhvet adTny. 
avTov. 


[1716 /] &Aé@ sometimes implies the love that comes from use and 
wont, and hence from home-life, and a@yardw sometimes implies the love 
that looks abroad. Comp. Jn xv. 19 “If ye were from the world the 
world wozld love (épide) [you as being] its own (rd iSov).” The nouns 
do not exactly follow the verbs in all their shades of meaning. ida 
occurs nowhere in N.T. except Jas iv. 4 “the /rzendship of the world.” 
Jn can say “God is dyamy,” but he could not say “God is Ala,” 
although he says (xvi. 27) airés yap 6 marnp iret tuas dre tpas eye 
mepurykate, “The Father hath a fatherly love for you because ye have 
had a brotherly love for me.” As compared with dyarde, gié@ might 
be used of still retaining a “friendship” or “liking” after the higher love 
has passed away (see 1436 and 1728 7). 

[1716 g] SA occurs in Mk xiv. 44, Mt. xxvi. 48, Lk. xxii. 47, meaning 
CRESS 
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FROM JOHANNINE VOCABULARY [1717] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Manifest (vb.) (1)! — eubavito fo) I fo) 2 
Manifest (vb.) (2)? gavepdw 1+[2] ° ° 9 

(1717] Manna? pavva O Oo fe) 2 
Martha? Mapa ° ° 3 or 
Mary (sister of 

Martha)? Mapia(p) O fo} 2 oO) 
Messiah® Meooias fe) fo) fe) 2 





1 [17162] “Manifest” (vb.) (1) eupavifo belongs to Jn-Mt. vocab. 
It occurs in Mt. xxvii. 53, of “the bodies of the dead” that arose and 
“were manifested to many,” Jn xiv. 21 “I will manzfest myself to him,” 
xiv. 22 “ What is come to pass that thou art about to mandfest thyself 
to us and not to the world?” In the Pentateuch, the word occurs only in 
Ex. xxxili. 13, 18 where Moses says to God (LXX) “ Manifest thyself 
(éudbavicov ceavrdv) to me.” The word is also used of God’s self- 
manifestation in Wisd. i. 2, and of phantasmal apparitions in Wisd. 
xvii. 4. Josephus (Avwz. i. 13. 1) uses it of God manifesting Himself to 
Abraham. The Gk word would naturally convey to a reader of the LXX 
the notion of a vzszb/e “manifestation,” and it would naturally prepare 
a reader of Jn for the following question, ‘“‘ How can the Lord mandfest 
Himself to us and not to the world?” 

2 [1716 2] “Manifest” (vb.) (2) @avepdw occurs in Mk iv. 22 “For 
there is nothing hidden except in order that it may be manifested 
(pavepwO7),” where Mt. x. 26 has dmoxadvmra, Lk. vill. 17 cavepoy 
yevnoera. Mk App. [xvi. 12, 14] has “he was manifested” of Christ 
risen, a phrase also found in Jn. For the adj. pavepds, see 1686. 

[17167] Jn xxi. 1 (d¢s) uses “ manifested himself,” and Kx 14 was 
manifested,’ to describe Christ’s self-manifestations after His resurrection, 
whereas 1 Cor. xv. 5—7 uses d36n, i.e. “ appeared,” or “ was seen.” Jn’s 
first use of the word is in the person of John the Baptist i. 31 “ That he 
[z.z. Jesus] should be manifested to Israel, for this cause came Nee? 

3 “Manna.” Jn vi. 31, 49. 

4 [17172] “Martha.” Jn xii. 2 “Martha served,” comp. kcexe AO 
“ Yartha was cumbered about much serving” (1717 ¢, 1771 a). 

5 [17172] “Mary” (sister of Martha). Jn xii. 3 “ Mary...anointed 
the feet of Jesus,” comp. Lk. x. 39 “Mary, who also sat at the Lord’s 
feet” (1771 2). 

6 [1717 c] “Messiah.” In Jn i. 41 “We have found the Messiah” is 
said by Andrew to Peter. The context adds “ which is, being interpreted, | 
Christ.” The woman of Samaria says (iv. 25) “I know that Messzah | 
cometh.” The context again adds “which is called Christ.” The word a 
is not found elsewhere in N.T. See 1728 /,. 
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[1717] SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Minister (n.)? Oudkovos 2 3 fe) 3 
Minister (vb.)? duakovéw 4 5 (8) 3 





1 [1717 a2] “Minister” (n.). The n. d:deovos is used in Mk ix. 35 
parall. to Mt. xxiii. 11 and in Mk x. 43 parall. to Mt. xx. 26. Both 
passages deal with Christ’s doctrine of Service as constituting the true 
primacy. This is expressed in Jn xii. 26 (after the Washing of Feet) 
where he uses both the noun and the verb, “If any one de ministering 
(dtaxovn) to me, let him follow me, and where I am, there also shall my 
minister be. If any one be ministering (dtaxovn) to me, him will the Father 
honour.” The other instances, in Jn, are in the “sign” at Cana, ii. 5 
“His mother saith to the mzmzsters,” ii. 9 “ But the mnisters knew, they 
that had drawn the water.” 

2 [1717 e] “Minister” (vb.). Lk. never uses the n. Sdkovos, either in 
the Gospel or in the Acts, but Lk. xxii. 26 “let him become as he shat 
ministereth” uses the vb. parall. to the n. in Mk x. 43, Mt. xx. 26 “shall 
be your mznzister.” In the parall. to Mk ix. 35, “he shall be last of all 
and mdznister of all,” Mt. xxiii. 11 “he shall be your mznzster,” Lk. ix. 48 
has “he that is least among you all, the same is great.” The vb. is used 
once in connexion with a “supper” by Jn (xii. 2) 7 dé Mapa dunkover. 
Lk. uses the n. dcaxovia (not found elsewhere in the Gospels) also about 
Martha in connexion with the statement that she “received (imaedééaro) ” 
Jesus, (Lk. x. 40) 7 d€ Map@a mepteamaro rept moAAny Stakoviay. 

[17177] Mk x. 43—4 and Mt. xx. 26—7 place “shall be slave of all 
(SovAos)” and “shall be your save” after “shall be your mznzster,” giving 
the impression that they are synonymous terms, and that the meaning of 
“shall be slave of all” is “shall be reduced, as a punishment, to the level 
of slave of all.” Perhaps for this reason Lk. xxii. 26 substitutes “let him 
become” for “shall be” in order to indicate that the meaning is (Gal. v. 13) 
“in love de ye slaves to one another.” And perhaps he avoids 
“minister,” as it had come to have an ecclesiastical meaning. 

[1717 ¢] Greeks might be repelled by Mk’s apparent use of “slave” 
and “minister” as parall. terms. As to slaves, Epictetus says (Fvagm. 8) 
“Freedom and slavery are, severally, names of virtue and vzce. Both are 
results of will (mpoapécews)....No man is a slave as long as he keeps his 
will free.” As for the man that cringes to fortune or to his fellow-men 
(iv. 1. 57) “Even though twelve rods” [the insignia of a consul] “ precede 
him, call him a slave.” A “minister” is a very different thing : “I count 
God’s will,” he says (iv. 7. 20), “better than mine. I will attach myself to 
Him, as His minister and follower,” (iii. 22. 69) “The true philosopher 
(lit. Cynic) should give himself wholly to the mdnzstry of God.” See 
1784—92 on Jn xv. 15 “No longer do I call you slaves.” 
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FROM JOHANNINE VOCABULARY [1718] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Morrow, on the! Ti €mavpiov I I fe) 5 
[1718] Murmur, murmur- 
ing? yoyyvta, -o 0S fe) I I 5 
My, mine (1704) éués (not incl. pov) 2 5 ga 
Myself (1704)* epauTov, -dv fe) I 2 16) 
Nathanael. (1671 4) = Na@avandr fo) ° fo) 
Nation (sing.)> €Ovos 2 3 4 5 





1 [1717 4] “Morrow, on the.” Mk xi. 12 “ Ox the morrow when they 
came forth from Bethany,” Mt. xxvii. 62 “On the morrow, which is the 
day after the Preparation.” In Jn, “on the morrow” occurs 1. 29, 35, 43, 
in such a way as to lead the reader to perceive, but only after a careful 
reckoning of the days, that a week, excluding the sabbath, has elapsed. 
A week of “six days” is also more definitely expressed in Jn sale Th, 
as closing Christ’s work in the flesh. 

A%piov—not used by Mk or Jn—occurs Mt. (3), Lk. (4), alw. in words 
of the Lord. 

2 [1718 2] “Murmur,” “murmuring.” In Mt. (xx. 11 (pec.)) the 
“murmuring” is against the householder, who gives the denarius to all 
alike. It is inserted by Lk. (v. 30) in a Triple Tradition (where Mk ii, 16, 
Mt. ix. 11, have simply “said”)—describing complaints made by the 
Pharisees against Jesus for eating with publicans and sinners. Else- 
where, in portions of Lk’s Single Tradition (xv. 2, xix. 7) duayoyyu¢@ 1s 
used to describe similar complaints. 

[1718 4] In Jn, the first three mentions of “murmuring” (vi. 41, 43, 
61) refer to the offence caused by Christ’s saying that He is the bread that 
came down from heaven, and that His flesh and blood are to be given as 
the food and drink of men. In O.T., the Israelites “ murmur” for the 
first time when they crave drink and food (Ex. xv. 24, xvi. 7—I3). 

3 [1718c] “Myself.” In Mt. viii. 9, Lk. vii. 7,8 the centurion uses 
the word “myself,” and it occurs nowhere else in Mt.-Lk. In Jn it occurs 
always in words of Christ about Himself. 

4[1718d] “Nation” (sing.). (For plur., see 1687.) Two of the 
Synoptic instances occur in the phrase “ nation against mation” (Mk xiii. 
8, Mt. xxiv. 7, Lk. xxi. 10). Mt. alone adds to the Parable of the Vine- 
yard xxi. 43 “Therefore I say unto you, The kingdom of God shall 
be taken away from you, and shall be given to @ nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof.” 

[1718 ¢] Lk. represents the elders of the Jews as saying to Jesus con- 
cerning the centurion (vii. 5) “He loveth our nation (i.e. the Jews),” and 
as saying to Pilate (xxiii. 2) “ We found this man perverting our nation.” 

[1718 f] The instances in Jn are in speeches of the chief priests and 
the Pharisees (xi. 48) “The Romans will come and take away both our 
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[1719] SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS 








English Greek. Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Near (ady.)! eyyus 2 3 3 Gi) 
Nicodemus Nexddnpos fe) ° fe) 5 
Night (metaph.)? vu& fe) fe) fo) 2 
[1719] Not yet® ov mre 5 2 I G3) 








place and our nation,” Caiaphas (xi. 50) “That one man should die for 
the people (Aaov), and that the whole nation perish not,” with the comment 
“he prophesied that Jesus should die for the nation; and not for the 
mation only, but that he might also gather together into one the children 
of God that are scattered abroad,” and Pilate (xviii. 35) “Thine own 
nation and the chief priests delivered thee unto me.” 

1 [1718 ¢] “Near” (adv.). Jn compensates for the abundant use of 
the adv. by the non-use of the vb. éyyitw Mk (3), Mt. (7), Lk. (18) (1687). 

2 [1718 4] “Night” (metaph.). Jn ix. 4a “The night cometh when 
no man can work,” xi. 10 “ But if a man walketh in the zzg/¢ he stumbleth 
because the light is not in him.” The second of these passages indicates 
internal darkness, not the “night” of temptation but the “ night” of “sin.” 
The first (ix. 4@) must be taken with (ix. 4) “Whenever I am in the 
world I am the light of the world,” and it indicates a period in which the 
world rejects the light, so that “no man,” not even the Light, or Logos, 
“can work ”—not, at least, for “the world.” 

[17182] Apart from actual metaphor we may note what may be called 
“sympathetic” emphasis laid on “night” by some Evangelists as being 
not only the actwa/ time of an occurrence but also (apparently) as being 
an appropriate time, because the occurrence ts of the nature of a trial or 
temptation. ‘Thus in the Prediction of Peter’s Denial, Mk xiv. 30 has 
“to-day, this might,” Mt. xxvi. 34 “this 2igh¢.” But there Hebraic and 
Greek reckonings of “day” and “night” might influence the text. Or 
Mark might add “this night” to emphasize the accuracy of the prediction. 
The Walking on the Waters mentions first (Mk vi. 47, Mt. xiv. Z3p) Dy vile 
16) “evening,” and then (Mk vi. 48, Mt. xiv. 25) ‘the fourth watch of the 
night,” (Jn vi. 17) “it was now dark.” 

In Lk. xii. 20 and xvii. 34 “on this ghz” is connected with the sudden 
death of the rich man, and with the coming of the Day of Judgment. 

[17187] In Jn xiii. 30 “he [Judas Iscariot] went forth: now it was 
night,” it is manifest that “sympathetic” emphasis is intended, and it is 
probably intended also in Jn xxi. 3. Similarly “darkness” probably has 
a “sympathetic” meaning in Jn vi. 17, xx. 1, where the disciples are 
(owing to different causes) apart from their Lord. The coming of 
Nicodemus to Jesus (Jn iii. 2) “by mégh¢” and the repetition of the phrase 
in Jn xix. 39, are probably intended to illustrate his character. 

3 [1719 a] “Not yet” occurs in Lk only once, and concerning the past 
(xxiil. 53). Where Mk xiii. 7, Mt. xxiv. 6 have “The end is xof yet,” 
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FROM JOHANNINE VOCABULARY [1719] 





English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Now (ze. this = 

moment) dpre ° 7 Gnas toe 
Now (ze, at the a 

present time)! viv 3 4 tA ae 20 





Lk. xxi. 9 has “zot straightway (ovx evOéws).” Jn assigns the word four 
times to Jesus, concerning His “hour” or “season” or “ascension” 
(il. 4, vil. 6, 8, xx. 17) as being “of yet,” also Jn vii. 8 “I go not yet up 
to this feast (v.r. zoZ).” 

1 [1719 4] “Now (viv).” Jn sometimes uses vdv dé, as in classical 
Gk—without ref. to past time, but with ref. to what might have been— 
for “but, [as things] now [are],” viii. 4o, ix. 41, xv. 22, 24, xvlli. 36 (xv. 24 
may mean “but now [at last]”). Lk xix. 42 perh. means “but as things 
are,” but more prob. “dut now [z¢ zs too late and] it is hidden from thine 
eyes” (as in Lk xvi. 25 “dt now [on the other hand],” with reference to 
the past time when Lazarus received evil things). See 1915 (i) foll. 

[1719 c] In Jn iv. 23, v. 25 “ The hour is coming and [indeed] zow is,” 
there is a contrast between the past, when the “hour” might be called 
“future” or “coming,” and the present, when the hour “zs.” Generally, 
in Jn, vdv seems to imply a contrast with the past, unless it is expressly 
contrasted with the future as in xvi. 22 “Now on the one hand (pev) ye 
have sorrow, but...” xiii. 36 “Thou canst not zow...but thou shalt ere- 
after.” 

[1719 7] Hence we should suppose a reference to the past in Jn ii. 8 
“Draw water ow [i.e. now that the water-pots have been duly filled,” 
iv. 18 “He whom thou zow hast [as thy husband, dhe thy five past 
husbands)...” vi. 42 “ We know his father and mother [and his past life 
among us]: how then doth he mow say...?” ix. 21 “[He was blind] but 
how he zow seeth we know not.” 

[17192] There is ambiguity in xi. 22 “If thou hadst been here my 
brother had not died; azd now (kai viv) [? in spite of his death] I know 
that whatsoever thou shalt ask of God, God will give thee.” In classical 
Gk «ai viv would naturally mean “even now”: but it could hardly be 
used in this sense at the beginning of a sentence; because in that position, 
cai would naturally be taken as “and.” The question is complicated by 
the use of cai viv in LXX, where viv represents more than a dozen Heb. 
words, see 1915 (i) foll. 

[1719/] In view of Jn’s usage, vdv should probably be rendered “zow 
at last,’ “now in the time foreordained by the Father,” in Jn xii. 27 
“ Now is my soul troubled,” xii. 31 “ Vow is the judgment of this world, 
now shall the ruler of this world be cast out,” and so in xvii. 5, 7, 13. 

[1719 ¢] In Jn xi. 8 “dut now [i.e. recently] (viv) the Jews were 
seeking,” viv is used for the classical viv 67. But is this the meaning 
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[1720] SYNOPTIC DEVIATIONS 





English Greek — Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 

Officer, or minister! wznpérns 2 2 Z, 9 
Openly, freely? (év) mappnoia I fe) fo) 9 
[1720] Own? iScos I 4or5 4 15 





in Jn xxi. 10 “Bring of the fish that ye [have] caught ow (éemvacare viv)”? 
Considering (1) the position of the word—at the end of the sentence, 
where it must necessarily be emphatic—(2) the superfluity of “recently” 
in such a context, and (3) above all, the ordinary meaning of viv in Jn, 
it seems best to translate thus, “the fish that ye have caught a¢ /ast,” 
i.e. after long toiling (xxi. 3) “in that night,” before they heard the voice 
of the Saviour and obeyed His command. See 1915 (1) foll. 

1 [1719%] “Officer”: used in Mt. v. 25 of the “officer” arresting a 
debtor and in Mk-Mt. elsewhere of the “officers” that arrested Jesus. 
In Lk. i. 2, iv. 20, the word means a “minister” of the Gospel or of the 
Synagogue. In Jn it always means “officers” of the Jews sent to arrest 
Jesus, except in xvill. 36 (R.V. txt) “then would my servants fight,” on 
which see Paradosts (1888—92). 

2 “Openly.” See “Freely” (1712/) and 1917 (1) foll. 

3 [1720a] “Own” (1) in “his own disciples.” This phrase, not 
elsewhere found in N.T., is used by Mk in the sole instance in which 
he uses the adj. “ow.” Jn uses “zs own (pl. masc.),” but never “zs 
own disciples.” After saying that Jesus “spake not without a parable,” 
in which Mt. agrees with Mk, the latter alone continues thus, Mk iv. 34 
“But privately Zo Ais own disciples he expounded all things.” These 
words must be compared with 


Mk iv. to. Mt. xiii. Io. Lk. vili. 9. 
“And when he was ‘The disciples.”’ ‘* His disciples.” 
alone, they that were 
about him with the 
Twelve....” 


[17204] These facts suggest, in Mk, conflation from some Hebrew 
word capable of meaning “privately” and also, in various senses, 
“disciples.” And, as a fact, the Hebrew Jdeth, “house,” in various 
contexts means (1) “at home,” “privately,” (2) “disciples” (as Beth 
Hillel)—which might be subdivided into (2@) “they that were about 
him,” (2) the inner circle of “the Twelve.” Mt. and Lk. have simply 
(2). Mk has in one passage (iv. 10) conflated three renderings, and in 
another (iv. 34) two of them. In Esth. v. 10, “his ouse” is variously 
rendered (a) “his house,” (8) “his ows (ra téva).” Ezr. vi. 11 “his house” 
is parall. to 1 Esdr. vi. 31 “his owz (ray Siwy aitod).” See also 370. 

[1720 c] There may have been early controversy as to the existence 
of an inner circle of “zs own” disciples within the Twelve (¢,¢. Gal. ii. 9 
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FROM JOHANNINE VOCABULARY [1720] 


“the pillar” Apostles) which might induce Mt.-Lk. to omit the epithet 
as unedifying : but more probably the epithet did not exist in traditions 
(earlier than Mk) to which Mt. and Lk. have returned. 

[1720 7] Jn uses of tSvoc—but without padyrai—in a double sense, 
Ist of the Jews and of Christ’s brethren, who did not, as a whole, receive 
Him, 2nd of those among them who did (exceptionally) receive Him 
(i. 11) “He came to [his] own [home] (ra iva) and [Azs] ows (oi icor) 
did not receive him ; but, as many as received him, to them gave he....” 
(xiii. 1) “ Having loved [Azs] ow (rods iStovs) that were in the world....” 
Whether Jn wrote with, or without, a reference to Mk’s phrase “ Azs own 
disciples,” it is probable that he would deprecate any suggestion of a 
distinction between “disciples” that were in some peculiar sense Christ’s 
“own,” and others that were not. 

[1720 e] “Own” (2) in its general use. “Idvos expresses, or implies, 
contrast—like “own” in English (“my ows [and not another’s]).” The 
only Johannine instance where contrast might be questioned is Jn i. 41 
(“He first findeth 7s own brother (rév a. rov tSov)”) where it might be 
argued that Jn simply means “zs brother,” on the following grounds : 

[17207] (i) Jn never uses the possessive €avrod, -v, found in Mk vi. 4 
(Tisch.), viii. 35 (but Tisch. avrod), xi. 7 (marg.), Mt. viii. 22, xvill. 31, 
xxi. 8 (but Mk airév), xxv. 1 (but Tisch. atrav), xxv. 4, 7, Lk. il. 3, 39, 
iv. 24 (Tisch.), ix. 60, xi. 21, xiii. 19, 34 (éavrijs), xiv. 26 (but Tisch. avrov), 
xiv. 26 (no v.r.), xiv. 27, 33, xv. 20 (but Tisch. avdrod), xvi. 4, 5, 8, xvill. 13 
(but Tisch. aérod), xix. 13, xix. 36 (but Tisch. adrér). 

[1720 ¢] (ii) In the LXX, twos corresponds to atrod in 1 Es. v. 8 
éxaoros eis tv idiav mod parall. to Ezr. ii. 1 dvjp eis mow adrod. It 
corresponds to the simple Heb. pers. suffix in Job ii. 11 “ every one from 
his [own] place,” idias, and in Dan. i. 10 “So should ye endanger my 
head” Theod. pov, but Dan. i. 10 kiwduvetow ré idio Tpaxnro. 

[1720 4] (iii) In recording the visit of the Lord to His Scountinand 
where all the Synoptists (W.H. txt (Mk vi. 1, 4, Mt. xiii. 54, Lk. iv. 24)) 
have simply “zs (airod) country,” Jn alone uses iSwos (Jn iv. 44 77 idia 
marpii.). [But Mt. marg. xiii. 57 7 idia 7.] 

On these three grounds it may be argued that Jn may have used iéuos 
to express the Synoptic avrov. 

[17202] Against these arguments it may be replied that there is a 
special reason here for supposing emphasis to be intended, namely, 
the repetition of the article (1982). When the article is repeated with 
iis elsewhere (v. 43, vii. 18) the meaning is “/Azs own [and not an- 
other’s],” ¢.g. vii. 18 “He that speaketh from himself seeketh Azs own 
glory.” “Idvs with the repeated article is very rare in N.T. and appears 
to be always emphatic, Acts i. 25 “/Azs own place,” xx. 28 “fis own 
blood.” It is also highly characteristic of this Evangelist that he should 
in this indirect way suggest, instead of stating, that after Andrew had 
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English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Parable, s. Proverb mapormia fo) fo) fo) 4 
Paraclete! mapakAnrTos fo) fo) fo) ® 
Philip (the apostle)? @iAuraros I I I ay 





“first” found “/Azs own” brother, Andrew’s companion (19014) did the 
same thing. On the whole, then, iS:os is probably emphatic in Jn i. 41. 

1 [17207] “Paraclete.” Jn xiv. 16 “I will ask the Father and he 
shall give you another Parac/e‘e that he may be with you for ever, [even] 
the Spirit of truth, whom the world cannot receive...,” xiv. 26 “the 
Paraclete, the Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send in my name...,” 
xv. 26 “the Paraclete...the Spirit of truth,” xvi. 7 “If I go not away, the 
Paraclete will assuredly not come to you, but if I go, I will send him unto 
you.” Comp.1 Jn ii. 1 “We have a Paraclete, with the Father, Jesus 
Christ, a righteous [Paraclete].” 

[1720 2] “ Paraclete,” z.c. “called in [to aid],” “advocatus,” or “ Advo- 
cate,” was a Greek word, Hebraized as Parkete, in the sense of a legal 
advocate. But the ancient “advocate” differed from the modern in 
that the former did not take a reward but pleaded a friend’s cause for 
the friend’s sake. The nearest Synoptic equivalent to Christ’s promise of 
a Paraclete is 


Mk xiii. 11 Mt. x. 20 Lk: xxi. 15 
«For it is not ye that ‘“‘For it is not ye ‘*T will give you a 
speak, but the Holy that speak, but the mouth and wisdom that 
Spirit.” Spirit of your Father all your adversaries 
that speaketh in you.” shall not be able to 


withstand or gainsay.” 


Jn’s doctrine guards against a narrowing of the Synoptic tradition, 
especially Lk.—as though the object of the Paraclete would be merely to 
help the Christian to make a successful defence when brought before 
kings and rulers. On Parklete, see Hor. Heb. on Jn xiv. 16. 

[17207] The variations in the Synoptists favour the view that Jesus 
used some expression like the Aramaic Park/ete, which was variously 
paraphrased by the Synoptists. Against any superstitious notion that the 
Advocate would procure special favours from God, contrary to justice, Jn 
guards by saying that it is “the Spirit of zrzth,” or “the Holy Spirit,” or 
“Jesus Christ, a 7ghteous | Paraclete].” 

2 [1720 m] “Philip,” the only Apostle described by Jn in his first 
chapter as being (i. 43) “found” by Jesus Himself. The others, and 
Nathanael, either (i. 37—8) “followed” Jesus, or were (i. 41, 45) “found” 
by other disciples. 
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English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Pool! KodupBnOpa fo) fo) o 3 
[1721] Proverb, parable? mapoupia fo) fe) fe) 4 











1 [1720 x] “Pool” is used in connexion with the healing of a man 
described as “in infirmity” (Jn v. 2—7) and the name Bethzatha, 
Bethsaida, etc. varies greatly in MSS. and versions. “Pool” is also used 
in connexion with the healing of a man born blind, where it is called 
(Jn ix. 7) “the Zool of Siloam” (1708 7). 

2 [1721 a] “ Proverb,” mapowpia, is rendered by R.V. (txt) ‘ parable ”— 
the usual rendering of rapaSodn (which Jn never uses)—in Jn x. 6 “This 
proverb spake Jesus to them, but they (éketvo. dé) understood (¢yywcar) 
not what things they were that he was speaking to them (riva jy a ehddex 
avrots).” He had been saying that (x. I—5) the “sheep” follow the 
“shepherd” whose “voice” they “know,” but do not follow a “stranger.” 
These facts were, and are, “proverbial,” both as to the literal shepherd of 
sheep and as to the metaphorical “shepherd of the people” mentioned in 
the Bible and the Iliad ; and they could hardly be misunderstood. But 
perhaps “understood not etc.” means that those whom Jesus was 
addressing had no conception of the idea of the true shepherd. They 
could not misunderstand the proverb, but they could and did fail to 
understand the spiritual truth that it represented. 

[1721 4] Jn’s other instances are xvi. 25—9 ‘‘These things have 
I spoken unto you in proverbs. There cometh an hour when I shall no 
longer speak to you in groverbs but I shall bring you word plainly about 
the Father.” To this the disciples reply “See, now [at last] (1719 /) (ie 
viv) thou speakest plainly and speakest no proverb,” contradicting their 
Master. But His answer to them, and the sequel, shew that they were 
wrong, and that His words had not been “plain” to them. 

[1721 c] Why does John avoid the Synoptic word “ parable” (1687) and 
introduce, in its place, a word unused by the Synoptists? Partly, 
perhaps, because the Synoptic tradition varied. Mark alone (iv. 33) says 
that Jesus taught by parables “as they were able to understand.” 
Matthew alone (in the parallel to Mk iv. 33—4) quotes an O.T. saying 
about “things hidden from the foundation of the world ” (xiii. 35). Luke 
omits all this. Matthew (as well as Luke) omits Mark’s statement that 
Jesus “explained in private all things to his own disciples.” Moreover, 
Mark (iv. 11—12) and Luke (viii. 10) differ considerably from Matthew 
(xiii. 11—13) in their descriptions of the reason for teaching in parables 
(Mk-Lk. “¢hat...hearing they may not understand,” Mt. “decause...hearing 
they hear not neither do they understand”). 

[1721 7] In any case, Jn prefers to say that Jesus taught by 
“proverbs,” i.e. by truths of general import, whereas the Paraclete was to 
teach truths of particular import, appealing to the experience of the 
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English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Quicken! Cwomorew fo) fe) fo) 3 
Raise up? aviornm (active) oO I fo) 4 
Receive (a person)? AapuBave fe) fo) fo) CID 
Remain, s. Abide pévo 2 B a 40) 
Remember* pv npovev@ I I I 3 








individual. Iapoimia does not appear to mean “ dark saying” either in Jn 
or anywhere in Greek literature. But a proverb, or general saying, 
being brief, and dispensing with qualifications and modifications (which 
the hearer has to supply according to circumstances) is always liable to 
become a “dark saying” to those that will not take the trouble to think 
about its special meaning or application. 

1 “ Quicken,” see (1716) “ Live, make to.” 

2 [1721 e] “Raise up,” in Mt., only xxii. 24 “raise up seed,” quoting 
Deut. xxv. 5; Jn vi. 39, 40, 44, 54 “raise up [from the dead],” always foll. 
by “on the last day.” (The numbers above do not include eyeipa.) 

3 [1721 7] “Receive (a person).” (The numbers above do not include 
déxopat (1689 c).) In all but two passages (Jn vi. 21, xix. 27) the receiving 
means spiritual reception, z.e. ‘‘receiving” doctrine, influence, or spirit. 
In the saying “ He that vececveth me rece?veth him that sent me,” Jn xiii. 
20 uses AapBave whereas Mk ix. 37, Mt. x. 40, Lk. ix. 48 use déyoua. The 
latter word Jn never uses except in Jn iv. 45 “the Galilaeans recezved 
(€6€Eavro) him” describing our Lord’s visit to His native place where He 
was zo¢ honoured. Perhaps Jn means that they merely “ welcomed” or 
“entertained” Him, because of the signs He had wrought, but did not 
believe in Him. Jn uses AapBave in the Prologue (i. 12) ‘‘ But as many 
as received him, to them he gave authority to become children of God.” 
The word AawBave is used by Mk-Mt. (but not by Lk.) in the Eucharistic 
precept “ Aecezve [it], This is my body,” and in Jn xx. 22 “ Rececve the 
Holy Spirit.” Lk. xxii. 17 has “ Receive (AaBere) this, z.e. the cup, and 
divide it among yourselves.” See 1341. 

[1721 ¢] AapBavo twa meaning “welcome” must be distinguished 
from A. twa meaning “ take,” e.g. (Mk ix. 36) “¢aking a child,” (Lk. xx. 
29) “taking a wife,” (Jn xix. 6) “¢ake him and crucify him.” The 
instances of “welcoming” in Jn are applied to the receiving of the 
Logos, of Christ, of those whom He sends, of the Spirit, of the mother 
of Jesus when committed to the beloved disciple. 

4 [1721 4] “Remember,” only in words of the Lord, Mk viii. 18 (Mt. 
xvi. 9) “vemember ye not?” about the loaves, Lk. xvii. 32 ‘remember 
Lot’s wife.” Jn’s instances are all in the Last Discourse, (xv. 20, xvi. 4) 
about “vemembering” Christ’s warnings, and xvi. 21 “she remembereth 
not the anguish.” 

[17212] Forms of pvnoOjva occur in Mt. (3), Lk. (6), Jn (3). Jn’s 
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English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Retain (sins) (?)} Kpatréw fe) fe) fo) 2 
Romans? “‘Papator fo) ° fo) I 
Roman, in? ‘Popaiori fe) fo) fo) I 
Sake of, for the (w. 
persons) +* dua 4 4 fe) 9 
Salim Sadeip fe) fe) fo) I 
[1722] Scripture, another® érépa ypady fo) fo) fo) I 
Scripture, the 7 ypabn fo) ° fo) 10 
Scripture, this 7 ypapn avrn I fo) I fo) 





instances all say that the disciples (ii. 17, 22, xii. 16) “remembered 
(€uvnoOnoav)” prophecies about Christ, or words of Christ, (ii. 22) “when 
he was raised from the dead,” or (xii. 16) “when he was glorified.” 

1 [17217] “Retain (sins),” only in Jn xx. 23 “whose soever sins ye 
retain they are retained, dv twev xparnre [sc. Tas duaptias] Kexpdrnvrat.” 
The meaning is obscure (2517—20). See also 1691. 

2 [17212] “Romans,” Jn xi. 48 “The Romans will come and take 
away both our place and our nation.” 

3 [1721 7] “In Roman,” Jn xix. 20 “It was written in Hebrew, and zz 
Roman [i.e. in Latin], and in Greek.” 

4 (1721 m] “ For the sake of (a person).” This excludes 6:4 rodro etc. 
On the Synoptic “sake,” evexa, see 1692. On the double meaning of dud, 
see 1884 a—é, and 2294 foll. On imép see 2369—71. 

5 [1721 2] “Salim.” Only in Jn iii. 23 “ 4inon near to Salim.” Both 
localities are variously identified. ‘‘A‘non” may mean “fountains.” 
“Salim” may mean “peace.” Comp. Gen. xxxiii. 18 (R.V. txt) “peace,” 
(marg.) “Shalem”; Ps. Ixxvi. 2 “in Salem,” LXX “ peace.” 

6 (1722 a] “Scripture, another” etc. “The Scripture” occurs in Jn 
at least twice without any Scriptural quotation in the context, ii. 22 
(R.V.) “When therefore he was raised from the dead his disciples 
remembered that he spake this; and they believed ¢he scripture, and 
the word which Jesus had said,” xx. 8—g (R.V.) “Then entered in 
therefore the other disciple also, which came first to the tomb, and he 
saw, and believed. For as yet they knew not ¢he scripture that he must 
rise again from the dead.” Westcott (ad loc.) and Lightfoot (Gal. iii. 22) 
take “the Scripture” as Ps. xvi. 10 “Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
Sheol,” or some other single passage of Scripture in the Evangelist’s 
mind. But against this are the following facts. 

[1722 4] “The Scripture” (sing.) occurs in N.T., Clement of Alexandria, 
and Origen, in two senses, Ist, and most freq., the Scripture speaking 
through a single text (as we say, “ The Azd/e says, ‘Pride cometh before 
a fall’”), 2nd, the Scripture as a whole, or as a person representing 
God’s voice, or will, or action. Before considering these usages, it will 
be convenient to discuss the plural. 
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English. Greek ~ Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Scriptures, the ai ypadai 2 4 B ee! 





[1722 c] “The Scriptures” (pl.) is the form preferred by the Synoptists 
to mean all the books of Scripture, and hence, loosely, the Scripture as 
a whole. They never use the sing. except in Mk xii. 10 “ Have ye not 
even read ¢his scripture, ‘The stone...’?” [where Mt. xxi. 42 has, loosely, 
“ Have ye never read 2 the scriptures, ‘The stone...’?” and Lk. xx. 17 
“What then is chs that 7s written (ri obv €or TO yeypappévoy TovTo), 
‘The stone...’?”] and Lk. iv. 21 “This day is fulfilled ¢hzs scrépture 
in your ears,” z.e. the passage of Isaiah just read. 

[1722 @] “The Scriptures” (pl.) is the form used by Mk-Mt. (2) with 
reference to the resurrection of the dead (Mk xii. 24, Mt. xxil. 29 “ Ye err 
not knowing ¢he scriptures,’ Lk. om.) and (0) with reference to the 
“delivering up” of the Messiah (Mk xiv. 49, Mt. xxvi. 56 “that che 
scriptures (Mt.+of the prophets) might be fulfilled,” comp. Mt. xxvi. 54 
‘how then should the scriptures be fulfilled?” Lk. om.). The first of 
these passages indicates a belief on the part of Mark and Matthew that 
the doctrine of the general resurrection of the dead runs through the 
Scriptures, but Luke does not imply this. The second indicates a belief 
in Mark that the doctrine of Paradosis runs through the Scriptures ; but 
Matthew limits this to “the scripiures of the prophets,’ and Luke again 
dissents. 

[1722 ¢] “The Scriptures” is used twice by Luke in the Walk to 
Emmaus (xxiv. 27—32) “And beginning from Moses and from all the 
prophets he interpreted to them in all ¢he scriftures the things con- 
cerning himself.... While he opened to us ¢he scriptures,” and, later on, 
xxiv. 44—5 “how that all things must needs be fulfilled which are written 
in the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, concerning me. 
Then opened he their mind that they might understand ¢he scriptures.” 
The object of this appeal to “the Scriptures” was to shew that “it 
behoved” the Messiah (Lk. xxiv. 26) “to suffer these things and to enter 
into his glory”; and, in this process, the promise to Abraham, the 
sacrifice of Isaac, his restoration as it were (Heb. xi. 18—19) “from 
the dead,” the typical life of Joseph, the Story of the Brazen Serpent, 
and many other things “written in the Law of Moses” might play a part. 
Thus we can understand that St Paul may be referring to the general 
tenor of Scriptural types as well as texts when he says 1 Cor. xv. 3—4 
“Christ died for our sins according to ¢he scréptures...he hath been raised 
on the third day according to ¢he scriptures.” 

[1722 f] These facts indicate room for individual difference of 
expression. On such a point, for example, as the Paradosis, or “delivering 
up,” of Christ, Mark might say that it was predicted by “the scriptures,” 
Matthew might correct this by saying “the scriptures of the prophets,” 
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Luke might prefer not to apply so broad a term as “Scriptures” to 
a single Messianic event. When Luke uses the plural he applies it 
to the whole of the divine Messianic plan for redeeming mankind. On 
the other hand another author might dislike the plural “Scriptures ” 
except where the term denoted the different “writings” of the Bible and 
a passing from one “ writing” to another or a comparison of one with 
another. 

[1722 ¢] “The Scriptures,” in Jn. This last remark prepares us for the 
fact that John, as against ten instances of “the Scripture,” uses the 
Synoptic term “the Scriptures” only once, (v. 39) “Ye search the 
‘scriptures, for ye (emph.) think to have in them eternal life.” The 
context appears to shew that the meaning is: “Ye pass from book to 
book, searching, and comparing, and studying this passage and that, and 
losing the whole in the parts, failing to recognise the testimony of ¢he 
Scripture while poring over the Scriptures.” 

[1722%] Returning to “the Scripture” (sing.), and considering it 
first outside Jn, we find that it mostly introduces a quotation: Acts i. 
16—2o0 “the s. that the Holy Spirit uttered...(Ps. Ixix. 25 and cix. 8),” 
vill. 32—-5 “The passage of ze s. that he was reading...from ¢hzs s.,” 
Rom. iv. 3 “What saith the s....,” 1x. 17 “ The s. saith to Pharaoh....” 
(simil. x. 11, x1. 2, Gal. iv. 30, 1 Tim. v. 18, Jas ii. 23, iv. 5 (?)—all of 
which have “saith ” etc.), Jas ii. 8 “according to ¢he s. ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour,’” 1 Pet. 11. 6 “it contains z7 s.” 

[17222] “The Scripture” in N.T. apart from quotations. Where 
there is no such form as “saith,” “ uttered,” “contains,” and no quotation, 
“the Scripture” zs regarded as a whole and sometimes personified. FEven 
where there is a quotation, it is personified in Gal. iii. 8 “ The s., fore- 
seeing...preached.’ There is no quotation in Gal. ill. 22 “The s....shut 
up all things under sin...,” 2 Pet. 1. 20 “every prophecy of s....” Gal. iii. 
22 resembles Rom. xi. 32 “God hath shut up all men...,” which indicates 
that “Scripture,” in Gal. ili. 22, means “the will of God as expressed in 
Scripture.” There is no single passage of Scripture that mentions this 
“shutting up”: the Apostle is probably referring to a number of passages 
such as those quoted in Rom. iii. 10o—18, and also to Ps. cxliii. 2 and 
Deut. xxvii. 26 quoted in Gal. ii. 16, iii. 10. Schottgen (Gal. ili. 8) quotes 
Siphra 186 4 for a similar personification of Scripture: “What did 
Scripture have tn view, in placing the New Year and the Day of Atone- 
ment between Passover and Pentecost?” 

(1722. 7) “The Scripture” in Clem. Alex. and Origen. The a 
Fathers most akin to the Fourth Gospel are Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen. Clement uses “the Scripture saith,” to introduce quotations or 
allusions, but also such phrases as (883) “collecting teStimonies from 
Scripture (é« y.),” (890) “wresting the Scripture (ri y.),” “believing the 
Lord’s Scripture (ri xupsaxy y-),” Meaning Scripture as a whole. Origen 
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also (Huet i..26—7) speaks of “the Scripture” as having a body and 
a soul. He says that our faculties are strengthened by reading “the 
Scripture,” that “the whole Scripture (racav rny y.)” is (Huet i. 204 D) 
“God’s one complete and perfectly adapted instrument.” Similarly 
he says in the PAzlocalia, chap. x. “There is not a jot or tittle written in 
the Scripture that...does not perform its work.” Chrysostom says (on 
Rom. xvi. 5) “not even apparently small points 27 the Scripture are placed 
there at random or in vain.” Suicer also quotes Chrys. Homz/. xcii. ton. 
vi. “ Whatsoever things ¢he Scripture saith, these things are more trust- 
worthy than the things that are seen (miordrepa Tay dpopéver).” Clem. 
personifies Scripture when he says that it ($82) “sed/s to strangers those 
who have fallen away” (comp. 506 “ sazth they are sold,” and see Judg. ii. 
14, ili. 8, iv. 2, x. 7, I S. xii. 9, Is. lL. 1 which describe Jehovah as “selling 
Israel” because of its sins). 

[1722 4] “The Scripture,” in Jn, apart from the two passages under 
consideration, occurs as follows. vii. 38 “Even as ¢#e s. [hath] said...,” 
obscure, perh. quotation, but perh. general tenor of Scriptural promises 
to them that (vii. 37) “thirst.” On. vii. 42 “Did not ¢he s. say that the 
Christ comes from the seed of David and from Bethlehem the village 
where David was?” Westcott himself refers the reader to Is. xi. 1, Jer. 
xxiii. 5, Mic. v. 2, without mentioning any one of these as specially in the 
Evangelist’s mind. Probably the meaning is “the general tenor of the 
Psalms and the Prophets concerning the birth and birthplace of the Son 
of David,” who, it was assumed, must be born in the city of David. 
In x. 34—5 “Is it not written...If...cte scripture cannot be destroyed 
(AvOjvar) (lit. loosed),” the reference may be to the passage just quoted 
(“I said ye are gods”) but it is more in accordance with Johannine style 
to suppose Scripture as a whole to be intended (for “loosing” comp. ii. 19 
and perk. I) Jmviv. 3). “After xii 18, six. 2758390m that 7220s emit 
be fulfilled,” there follow quotations. In xvii. 12, there is probably 
a reference to the previously quoted Scripture so that we must render, 
“that the [above-quoted, xiii. 18] s. might be fulfilled.” In xix. 28, 
“Jesus,...that ¢re s. might be perfectly accomplished, saith, ‘I thirst,” 
the words ‘I thirst’ are printed by W.H. as a quotation. In xix. 37, 
a quotation is introduced with the phrase, “And again another s. 
saith.” 

[17227] There remain for consideration Jn ii. 22 “they believed che 
scripture,” xx. 9g “they knew not ¢he scripture.” As to the former, 
Origen, in a very full comment, suggests no one passage of Scripture that 
the Evangelist must have had in view. Nor does Chrysostom. Cyril 
(Cramer ad loc.) paraphrases in the plural, “ comparing with the issue ¢he 
things that had been written (ra yeypappéva).” Also in his brief com- 
mentary on the context of the second passage, Chrysostom mentions no 
definite text of Scripture. Westcott, though maintaining that one definite 
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English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
[1723] See (1) Bréro 15 20 14 17) 
See (2)! Oedopat [2] 4 3 6 
seers): Jewpéw ii 2 oa 23) 

see (4)? épa@ 7 13 ie 30 ; 
Seize, catch, take? miata fo) fe) fe) 8 





passage is intended, does not profess to say with certainty what it is 
(Westc. Jn il. 22 “hardly any other than Ps. xvi. 10,” but on Jn xx. 9 “the 
reference is probably to Ps. xvi. 10”). It is extremely unlikely that 
Christians in the first century would have fastened their faith in the 
Scriptural prediction of the Messiah’s resurrection on one passage 
(excluding, for example, Isaiah and Hosea, and limiting themselves to a 
single text in the Psalms). Much more probably they would have adopted 
Luke’s view that the Saviour, after the Resurrection, “beginning from 
Moses and from all the prophets,” revealed to the disciples (xxiv. 27, 32, 
45) “all the Scriptures,” ze. the tenor of the Scriptures. It would be 
quite in harmony with Johannine style and thought to represent this by 
“ the Scripture.” 

1 [1723 a] “See.” On Brére see 1607, on Gedopar 1604, on bewpéw 
1598—1603, on épao 1605—6 and 1703 a. “deity is the most frequent word 
for “seeing” in all the Gospels, but less freq. in Jn than in the rest. On 
Jn’s use of ciSov see 1610. 

2 [1723 6] “Seize.” In Jn xxi. 3, 10 mudf is used of catching fish. 
Elsewhere in Jn it always describes attempts of the Jews to “catch” 
Jesus. 

The Synoptists differ among themselves in their language in 


Mk xii. 13 Mt. xxii. 15 Ik. xx. 20 
wa avrov dypetowow 6rws aitov maydev- wa émidBwvra adrod 
oyw. gwow év hoyy. Néyou wore mapadodvar 


airov TH apxyn Kal TH 

é£ovcla rod 7yeudvos. 
—where Lk. is at some pains to shew that the “ catching” was to be more 
(at all events in its results) than mere “catching in word.” 


Mk xiv. 1 Mt. xxvi. 4 Lk. xxii. 2 
Tes avTov év dddr\m iva...66\w Kparnowow To ws dvéXwow avdTor. 
KpaTnoavTes amokTel- kal amoKxTelywour. 


VOCLV. 


[1723 c] In view, perhaps, of various and slightly conflicting tra- 
ditions, Jn uses habitually one word, without adding Ady@ or dddw. Its 
use (in the sense of “catching” a prisoner) in writings so various as Acts 
xii. 4, 2 Cor. xi. 32, Rev. xix. 20, shews that it must have been freq. 
in Christian communities. In Cant. il. 15 “catch foxes,’ LXX midoare 
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English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Send}, including— méure@ I 4 10 32 
“He that sent (me, 

him)”! 6 méurvas (pe, advTov) O fo) fo) 26 





Sym. has ovAddBere. In Sir. xxili. 21 miacOnoera, A has xodacOjoera. 
[In Jer. xviii. 20 xéaows is perh. a conflate rendering of a word meaning 
‘‘pit,” which suggests “snaring” or “ catching.” ] 

For “Seize,” cpatéw, see 1691 a. 

1 [1723 @] “Send” etc., méur@. In the canonical LXX this word 
occurs only 6 times (whereas dmogré\dk@ occurs about 480). It is the 
mark of a non-Hebraic style, occurring 4 times in Wisd. and 14 in Macc. 
In the Pentateuch, it occurs only where Rebecca (Gen. xxvil. 42) “sent 
and called Jacob,” who is presumably in the same house with her or not 
far off. In the Synoptists, it is used of sending (on a short errand) 
messengers, soldiers, executioners, servants etc., who for the most part 
have to return with something accomplished or with some report. Mk’s 
only instance, however, is Mk v. 12 “sezd us into the swine” (parall. 
Mt. dmooretdov, Lk. émirpérn amedOeiv). The Synoptists use far more 
frequently dmooré\ko, which is also used by Jn, thus :—Mk (20), 
Mit(22)) Lk (25), jn a8): 

[1723 2] “Send” etc. in Jn. Jn’s frequent use of wéue arises in part 
from the frequency of the phrase “He that sew¢” (almost always applied 
to the Father) in the words of Christ, occurring more than 20 times. If 
this phrase were deducted, Jn would use repro only about six times, 
7.e. less frequently than Luke. Except in Jn i. 22, 33 (“that we may give 
an answer to them that sent us,” ‘‘he that sent me to baptize”) méur@ 
always occurs in words of Christ. Apart from the phrase “ He that set” 
are (xiii. 20) “He that receiveth whomsoever I send,” (xiv. 26) “[The 
Spirit] which the Father will sezd@ in my name,” (xv. 26) “[The Paraclete] 
whom I will sezd to you from the Father,” (xvi. 7) “ But if I go, I will 
send him [the Paraclete] unto you,” (xx. 21) “Even as the Father HATH 
SENT (dméoradkev) me, I also (kaya) send (méwre) you.” 

[1723 / | eure and drooré\Xw. This (xx. 21) terminates the instances 
in Jn both of drooreAX@ and of méuro@ ; and it cannot be doubted that 
Jn intends a difference of meaning by the different words. Had he 
wished to use the perfect of méuao (“hath sent,” mwémouda), no gram- 
matical considerations need have deterred him; for there are two instances 
of it in the LXX alone (1 Esd. ii. 26, 2 Mace. xi. 32). 

[1723 g] [éys is never used in the First Epistle at all, but atooré\io 
is used concerning the Father’s sending of the Son in three solemn 
passages (I Jn iv. 9, 10, 14) and six times in the Last Prayer in the 
Gospel, where we find (xvii. 18) “Even as thou didst SEND (dzéoresas) 
me into the world, I also (xa@y®) did SEND (améoreAa) them into the 
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English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Servant (Chri. pre- 


cepts, not parables)! dovAos I I 6 
Sheep? mpoBarov 2 II OD iG) Cie Vie) 
[1724] Sick? acbevns I 3 I oO 
Sick, be? ac bevéw I 3 I 38 
Sickness? aoGévera oO I 4 





world.” Comparing the passage in question (xx. 21) with xvii. 18 and 
with others where drooré)Xq is defined by various contexts (1 Jn iv. 9, Io, 
14), we are perhaps justified in thinking that dmooréAAw means “sending 
away into the world at large,” but méu7 “sending on a special errand.” 
The Saviour sends all the Apostles collectively into the world to preach 
the Gospel (amooreAA ex), but He sends them on special errands to Jews, 
Gentiles, Rome, Athens, Antioch etc. (wéuet). If so, the distinction in 
Jn xx. 21 is between the mission of the incarnate Son now accomplished, 
and the mission of His followers now beginning: ‘‘ Even as the Father 
HATH SENT (dméoraAxe) me [into the world], I also sexd (méum@) you 
[severally to the several nations of the world].” 

1 (1723 2] “Servant” (Chri. precepts, not parables). Aoddos, “servant” 
or “slave,” in parables, occurs in Mk xii. 2, 4, xiii. 34, and much more 
freq. in Mt.-Lk. But, in Synoptic precepts, it occurs only Mk x. 44 
“Whosoever may desire among you to be first shall be servant of all,” 
Mt. xx. 27 sim. Lk. diff. (on which see 1276—80) ; Mt. x. 24—5 “‘nor is 
a servant above his lord...and the servant as his lord” (where Lk. vi. 40 
differs); Lk. xvii. 10 (after a parable) “Say ye, we are unprofitable 
servants.” As regards mais, see 805—11, and 1862. 

[1723 7] It was shewn above (1717 d—g) that Epictetus regards 
a “servant” or “slave”—if a slave in mud and not merely in social 
condition—as essentially bad, being the slave of his fears, passions etc. 
So Jn says (viii. 34) “ Everyone that doeth sin is (W.H.) a s/ave [of sin],” 
and adds that (viii. 35) “the s/ave doth not abide in the house for ever,” 
contrasting the “slave” with the “son,” who “abides for ever (2263 ¢, /).” 
Later on, he follows Matthew (x. 24—5) above quoted in saying (xiii. 16) 
(rep. xv. 20) “A servant is not greater than his lord,” applying the word 
to the apostles. Later still, he says (xv. 15) “No longer do I call you 
servants because the servant knoweth not what his lord doeth.” He 
adds, “But you have I called friends.” On the connexion between this 
and Lk. xii. 4 “you, my /viends,” see 1784—92. These and many other 
facts indicate a mental friction arising from the collision, or intermixing, 
of Greek and Hebrew words and notions about “ service.” 

2 [17237] “Sheep.” Comp. Mt. x. 6, xv. 24 “the lost sheep of the 
House of Israel,” with Jn x. 16 “other sheep that are not of this fold,” 
where Jn suggests that the precept in Mt. x. 6 was but for a time. 

3 [1724a] “Sick” etc. Jn nowhere uses the word vdcos. Mt. once 
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English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Signify? onpalya fo) fo) fe) 3 
Simon (father of 


Judas Iscariot)?  Siper fo) fo) fo) 3 
Soldier® oTparLoTns I 3 2 6 
Sop* opiov oO O ie) 4 
Speak, I (Chri.)§ haréo Oo I I re 30) 

[1725] Stand® OTNKO 2 ) Oa Rateaas 
Stand (appl.to Jesus)? tornpe I 2 4 5 





(vili. 17) uses doOéveca in a quotation from Is. liii. 4 (Heb. not LXX). In 
canon. LXX ao@évea occurs only 5 times, once (Job xxxvii. 7) in error, 
and twice (Jer. vi. 21, xviil. 23) to express moral “stumbling.” 

1 [17246] “Signify.” Always in the phrase (xii. 33, xviii. 32, xxi. 19) 
“stgntfying by what death” he should die, or glorify God. Apart from 
Acts xxv. 27 (“szgnzfy the charges against him”), it occurs in N.T. else- 
where only in Acts xi. 28 “szgnzfied through the Spirit,” Rev. i. 1 “signified 
...to his servant John.” 

2 (1724 c] “Simon” (father of Judas Iscariot): Jn vi. 71 Iovdav Dipavos 
‘Iokapidrov, Xili. 2 “Iovdas Zipwvos “Ioxapiwrns, xiii. 26 "Iovda Sipwvos 
*IoKkaptorov. 

3 [1724 d] “Soldier,” in Jn, all in the narrative of the Passion 
(xix. 2—34). 

4 [1724 e] “Sop,” only in Jn xiii. 26—30, and not elsewhere in N.T. 

6 (1724 7] “I speak” (Chri.). The numbers include the first pers. 
sing. of any tense of AaAéw in Christ’s words. See 1704. Mt.’s single 
instance is xiii. 13 “‘ Therefore speak I to them in parables,” and Lk.’s is 
xxiv. 44 “‘ These are my words which I spake unto you.” 

6 [1725 a] “Stand,” orjx, generally means “stand fast (or, upright)” 
as in Rom. xiv. 4, 1 Cor. xvi. 13, Gal. v. 1. It is appropriate in Mk xi. 25 
“When ye stand steadfastly praying,” but not so obviously in Mk iii. 31 
(where D has éoréres) unless it means that the mother and brethren of 
Jesus “took their stand” at the door with persistence. In Jn viii. 44, 
the meaning is “He was a murderer from the beginning and did not 
stand fast in the truth.” In i. 26 péoos tuaev ornxes, “there standeth in the 
midst of you [a certain one], whom ye know not,” the verb perh. has (as 
Origen suggests ad /oc.) a spiritual as well as a local meaning. 

7 [1725 6] “Stand,” torn, appl. to Jesus. The Synoptists associate 
the “standing” of Jesus (Mk x. 49, Mt. xx. 32 ods, Lk. xviii. 40 orabels 
(1725 @)) with a cure of blindness. The tradition peculiar to Lk. vi. 17 
“having gone down [from the mountain] he stood (%orn) with them,” 
suggests a parallel between the Sermon on the Mount and the Law given 
on Mount Sinai, whence Moses descended and spoke to his brethren. 
Lk. v. 1 “standing (éoros) by the Lake” (in the Call of Peter and the 
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Miraculous Draught) suggests parallelism to Mk i. 16 “passing (Mt. 
iv. 8 walking) by the sea” (in the Call of Peter), or to Jn xxi. 4 “he 
stood (orn) on (eis) the beach” (in the Repentance of Peter and the 
Miraculous Draught). On Lk. xxiv. 36, “stood in the midst” (éorn év 
péeow) see 1793—7. 

[1725 c] “Stand steadfastly,” ora@jva, is applied to Jesus in Mt. xxvii. 
11, Lk. xviii. 40, and is prob. not adequately rendered by R.V. “stood,” 
which suits the form used by Mk x. 49, Mt. xx. 32 ords. Lk. uses oradeis 
because he means that Jesus “stood still,” “refused to go on” in spite of 
His followers, who were rebuking the blind man because they did not 
want to have the procession interrupted. Mk xiii. 9 cra@joecGe does not 
mean “ye shall stand,” but “ye shall stand (Jer. i. 18) as ‘pillars’ before 
kings for my sake,” z.e. stand as steadfast witnesses for me (where Mt.- 
Lk., missing the meaning of this, have Mt. x. 18 dy@noeo@e, Lk. xxi. 12 
dmayouévous). In the LXX, ora@jva, when not meaning “ weighed,” 
regularly means “established,” or is, at all events, distinct from “stood,” 
e.g. Ex. xl. 17, Numb. ix. 15 (R.V.) “reared up,” Deut. xix. 15 (A), 
2 K. xiii. 6, Eccles. ii. 9, Dan. vii. 4, 5, 1 Mac. xiv. 29. In Judg. xx. 2, 
éordOnoav (A éo7n) is prob. intended to represent the Heb. exactly, “ pre- 
sented themselves,” “took their stand” (Gesen. 426). 

[1725 @] Sradqvq, in N.T. generally, must be distinguished from orjvat. 
On Col. iv. 12 va orabyre, Lightf. says “stand fast”—not as R.V. “stand”— 
“ doubtless the correct reading rather than orjre; comp. Mt. ii. 9, xxvii. IT, 
where also the rec. txt substitutes the weaker word.” Hence we should 
render Mt. ii. 9 “stood still,” and Lk. xxi. 36 “that ye may be able to...... 
stand fast” (where D alters oraOjva to oryoeoGe). In Lk. xviii, 11—13, 
a contrast is intended between the Pharisee “ standing erect (oraOeis)” and 
the Publican “standing (éor#s) afar off.” Lk, xxiv. 17 is one of the very 
few passages correctly rendered by R.V. “‘chey stood still.” 

[1725 ¢] “Stand as a steadfast witness” is a meaning of oraOjvai that 
naturally follows from the above-mentioned Hebrew notion of a prophet 
as (Jer. i. 18) “Can iron pz//ar”—the word “pillar” meaning “that which 
stands ”—standing to testify for Jehovah : and such a meaning would be 
favoured by the saying of Deuteronomy xix. 15 “in the mouth of three 
witnesses shall every word be made to stand,’ LXX otnoerm, but A 
oraénoera, and alluded to in the latter form in Mt. xviii. 16. Hence, 
something more than the mere attitude of “standing ” is implied in the 
precept (Acts v. 20) “ Stand and (crabévres) speak in the temple to the 
people,” where the angel means “ stand fast as witnesses for the Lord,” 
and this is the meaning of crade‘s applied to Peter and Paul in Acts il. 14, 
xvii. 22, xxvii. 21. This, too, is probably the meaning in the tradition 
peculiar to Matthew (xxvii. 11) “Now Jesus stood [erect], or stood [as 
a witness for God], before the Governor.” 

[1725 7] Jn has (besides the above-mentioned (1725 a) i. 26 ornxet) 
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vil. 37 “Jesus stood (iorjxe) and cried saying, If any man thirst, let 
him come unto me,” xx. 14 “[Mary Magdalene] beholdeth Jesus standing 
(€oréra),” xx. 19 “Jesus came and stood in the midst (€or eis rd péoov),” 
rep. in xx. 26, and xxi. 4 “Jesus stood on (éorn eis) the shore.” On the 
last three instances, see 1796. 

[1725 2] It is a commonplace with Philo that (1. 94) “None but the 
true God standeth (éoréra),” and he speaks of (i. 93) “the standing, whole- 
some, and right Logos.” Comp. i. 269, 276, 425, 586, 591, 687, 688. 
“That which is phenomenal,” he says (i. 383) “does not stand.” Simon 
Magus is said to have claimed to be the Standing One (Clem. Alex. 456). 
Origen (Huet ii. 128—g) connects the “ standing (ornke)” in Jn i. 26 with 
the “standing (iornxe:)” in vii. 37, and speaks of the Father as pre- 
eminently “standing” : “ But there stands also His Logos ever tn the act 
of saving (éornce S€ Kai 6 Adyos avrod del ev T® owCery)—whether He be 
flesh, or whether He be amidst of men, not apprehended, nay, not even 
seen (kav yévnrar oap& cay péoos 7 dvOparev od KatadauBavduevos adr’ 
ovde BAerdpevos)—but He stands also teaching, inviting all to drink...... 2 
(and then he quotes Jn vii. 37 “If any man thirst...”). No doubt. Origen 
also has in view (as regards “stood and cried” and the invitation to 
“ drink”) Prov. viii. 2—3 “Wisdom s¢andeth (€ornke).... She crzeth aloud,” 
and Prov. ix. 5 “Eat ye of my bread and avink of the wine that I have 
mingled.” Probably John had the same passage in view. 

[1725 4] The phrases “saw...Jesus standing,” and “I behold...the Son 
of man standing” (like that connected with Mary Magdalene “she deheld 
Jesus standing”) are used of the Martyr Stephen in Acts vii. 55—6, with 
the addition, “at the right hand of God.” Chrysostom (Cramer ad /oc.) 
says, “Why, then, ‘standing’ and not ‘seated’? To shew the active help 
(avriknyw) [extended] to (eis) the Martyr. For also about the Father it 
is said, ‘Arise, O God? (dvdora, 6 eds), and again, ‘Now will I arise 
(avaornoopa), saith the Lord.” But the word “Arise” thus quoted twice 
from the Psalms is quite different as to its Hebrew meaning from the 
word <ornxa, used of (Gen. xviii. 2) the three angels “standing” before 
Abraham, and of God (Ps. Ixxxii. 1) “standing in the congregation of the 
gods,” and of Wisdom (Prov. viii. 2) “standing in the midst of the ways” 
and “crying aloud.” The latter means “stand as a pillar,” “stand fast,” 
“stand as a watchman or sentinel.” The explanation given by Basilius 
(Cramer ad doc.) is more like that of Philo and Origen, and more con- 
sonant with the LXX use of ornxa or Zornv : “I think the standing and 
fixedness (rv pév ordow k. 7. kadidpvow) suggests the compactness of 
nature and its universal stability (rd madyvov THS Hows K. TaYTH oTdoMor 
vmopaivew).” The Revelation (iii. 20) represents Jesus as saying, “ Behold, 
I stand at the door and knock.” Perhaps John wished to describe Him, 
after the Resurrection, as thus “standing,” and Mary Magdalene as the 
first to respond to the call. 
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English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
(1726] Stone (vb.)! Nidal ro) fe) ) 4 
‘Stoop and look in”? rapaximrro fo) ° [1] 2 
Sychar$ Svyap ° o fo) I 
Synagogue, put out 
of amoovy dywyos fo) fe) fe) 2 
Take, seize, catch® malo fo) fo) ° @) 
{ peaptupe@ fo} I I 33) 
Testify, testimony, | paprupia 3 fo) I Th 
witness ® prapTuptov 8 eo 3 ro) 
| pdptus I 2 2 ° 
That, or because 
(2174 foll.) ore CulOO™ CHLAOM CG BLCONC E20) 





1 [1726 a] “Stone” (vb.). Always applied to an attempt to “stone” Jesus, 
Jn x. 31—3, xi. 8 (comp. viii. 59 “they therefore took up stones to cast at 
him”). Ad¢@ is also in [Jn viii. 5]. AcOo8oréw occurs Mk (0), Mt. (2), 
dekn(1)y Jan): 

2 [1726 4] ‘Stoop and look in” (so R.V. in Gospels, but?). In Jn, 
only in xx. 5, 11, of the beloved disciple and Mary looking into the sepul- 
chre; perh. also in [{Lk. xxiv. 12]]. In N.T. elsewhere, only in Jas 1. 25, 
1 Pet. i. 12, of a metaphorical looking into the Law of Liberty or the 
mysteries of Redemption. See 1798—1804. 

8 “Sychar,” Jn iv. 5, SS “Shechem,” see Exc. “ Sychar.” 

4 “Synagogue, put out of,” Jn ix. 22, xil. 42, xvi. 2, Not elsewhere in 
N.T. 

5 “Take.” See notes on “seize” (1723 6—c), and on “receive” (1721 /—g). 

6 [1726 c] “ Testify,” “testimony” etc. The word paprupia is very rare 
in canon. LXX. It nowhere represents a Heb. word, exc. in the 
phrase Ex. xx. 16, Deut. v. 20, Prov. xxv. 18 p. wWevdy, in I S. ix. 24 
(A) eis paprupiay (B -ov), and in Ps. xix. 7 “ The testimony of the Lord is 
sure, making wise the simple.” 

[1726 Z7] Epictetus, toward the end of the first century, had probably 
made paprupia (to denote the “testimony” that every good man is bound 
to give to God) a household word among many serious Greeks (i. 29. 48) 
“What d¢estimony dost thou give to God?” (iv. 8. 32) “He testifieth a 
testimony to virtue.” (Comp. i. 29. 49, iii. 22. 86.) The same writer 
introduces God as saying to man (i. 29. 47) “ Tes¢éfy unto me,” describes 
(i. 29. 49) what man is to “¢es¢ify,” and inculcates (i. 29. 56) “testefying 
by action to one’s words.” He also freq. uses pdprus in this sense 
(iii. 26. 28) “ God doth not cease to care for His ministers and w¢tnesses.” 
Reasons have been given above (16962) for Jn’s avoidance of the term 
pdprus, as being, in some Christian circles, used in the technical sense of 
“martyr.” On the Synoptic phrase es papripiov, see 1695 0. 
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English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
That, z.e. in order 

that (1695 c) iva C705 a Ca ACCS O mG at SO: 

Thomas! Oapas I I I iy, 
Thou (nom.) (2402) od IO 18 Car OEE HOG: 

Tiberias? TiBepias fo) fo) fo) 3 

[1727] Together? p00 fo) fe) fo) 3 

Trouble* Tapaco@ I 2 2 6 





1 “Thomas.” Mk iil. 18, Lk. vi. 15 Ma@@aiov x. Owpav, Mt. iii. 3 
Copds x. Ma@aios 6 reAwvns. 

2 (1726 ¢] “Tiberias,” in N.T. only in Jn vi. 1 “the sea of Galilee 
which is [the sea] of 7zberdas,” vi. 23 “There came boats from 77berias,” 
xxi. I “Jesus manifested himself again to the disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias.” Mk-Mt. use “sea of Galilee” or “sea,” Lk. “lake” or “lake 
of Gennesaret.” 

3 [1727 a] “Together,” Jn iv. 36, xx. 4, xxi. 2. In N.T., the only other 
instance is Acts ii. 1 “ They were all Zogether in the same place,” where it 
appears not to be superfluous but to imply wzzty of purpose. This is also 
implied in Jn iv. 36 “that he that soweth may rejoice zogether and he that 
reapeth,” where instead of 60d cai we should have expected duotes Kai. 
Probably it is also implied in the account of the two disciples “running 
together” to the sepulchre, Jn xx. 4 @rpeyov dé of dd0 duod (comp. the 
Targ. on Gen. xxii. 8 emopevOnoay audédrepor (xxii. 6 of d00) dua, Onk. “as 
one,” Jer. | “tn heart entirely as one”). The last instance in Jn denotes 
the unity of the Seven shortly before the Feast on the One Bread, where 
the first places in the list are given to Peter the Denier and Thomas the 
Unbeliever (Jn xxi. 2) “There were zogether Simon Peter and Thomas....” 
In the canon. LXX, 6uod occurs nowhere except Ezr. ii. 64 AR époo 
(B om.), Job xxxiv. 29 duod (& dpuolov). It is 13 times in Wisd. and Macc. 

* [17276] “Trouble,” rapdcow, in the Synoptists, means (pass.) 
“alarmed,” Mk vi. 50 (parall. Mt. xiv. 26), Mt. ii. 3, Lk. i. 12, xxiv. 38. 
In Jn, it occurs (Chri.) in xii. 27 “ Now is my soul ¢roudled,” and xiv. 1, 
27 “Let not your heart be ¢voudled.” On its threefold application to 
Christ as “troubling himself,’ “troubled in soul,” and “troubled in 
spirit” (xi. 33, xii. 27, xiii. 21) see 920. 

[1727] “Freedom from trouble,” arapa€ia, is, according to Epictetus, 
the gift of God to man, and xo one has a right to be “troubled,” (Ench.§ 5) 
“Men are ¢roudled (rapdocet) not by facts but by their notions about facts. 
For example, death is not terrible—since else it would have appeared 
[so] to Socrates—but the notion about death, the notion that it is terrible 
—this it is that is the terror. When therefore we feel pestered (éuro- 
diCa@peGa), or troubled, or grieved (Auradpeba), let us never blame others, 
but only ourselves, that is to say, our own notions.” No group of words 
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English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
True (1)! adnéns I I fo) 14 
True (2)? adnOwes oO fe) I 9 





is perhaps more frequent in Epictetus than those bearing on “trouble” 
and “freedom from ¢voudle” ; and it is almost certain that Jn, in describing 
Christ as thrice “troubled,” and as on one occasion “ troubling himself,” 
is writing with allusion to this Stoic doctrine which must have been 
familiar to all educated Greeks at the beginning of the second century. 

1[1727d] “True” (1), ddnOys, in Synoptists, only in Mk Ta, lil 
Mt. xxii. 16 “ We know that thou art ¢vwe,” parall. Lk. xx. 21, “ We know 
that thou sayest and teachest rightly.” It is not surprising that Lk. 
deviates : for “true” is perh. only once applied to persons in canon. 
LXX (Nehem. vii. 2 “a faithful man,” dvjp d.):-and Steph. gives very few 
instances, except where the poets speak of a “truthful accuser,” a 
“truthful friend,” or (liad xii. 433) “an honest sempstress ” (it. truthful 
in weighing out her work). Jn thrice applies it to persons, once, generally, 
vii. 18 “he that seeketh the glory of him that sent him is ¢rwe” i.e. not 
tempted to falsehood by self-interest, or affectation, and twice of God, 
iii. 33 “God is ¢rwe,” viii. 26 “He that sent me is true.” 

[1727 2] In Jn vi. 55 “my flesh is ¢vwe food and my blood is ¢rue 
drink,” Origen (once) and other authorities have “truly,” and Chrys., 
while reading “ true,” appears to give “ truly ” as one of two interpretations. 
But it may be used in the sense in which Socrates maintained (Plato 36— 
40) in the Phzlebus, that some pleasures are “true (aAnOeis),” others 
“false.” So in the Phedo, Socrates speaks of (Plato 698) “¢rue virtue.” 

2 [1727 /] “True” (2), adnéwés, in classical Greek, means “ senuine,” 
and could not mean “truthful” except in special contexts as when one 
speaks of a “genuine prophet, judge etc.” In this sense it occurs in 
Lk. xvi. 11 “If ye have not been faithful in the unrighteous mammon, 
who will entrust to you the genuine [riches]?” But in LXX it is applied 
to God, as in Exodus (xxxiv. 6) “abounding in truth,’ adnOwos ; and where 
Ezr. ix. 15 has “O Lord,...thou art righteous (Sixacos),” the parall. 1 Esdr. 
viii. 89 has dAyOwds. Philo ii. 599 contrasting “the genuine God” with 
“the falsely so-called god,” and St Paul (1 Thess. i. 9 “Ve turned....from 
idols to serve a living and genuine God”), use the word in its classical 
sense: but in Rev. iii. 7-—14, vi. 10, where “true,” dAnOuvds, is combined 
with “holy” and “faithful,” the meaning seems to be “truthful.” 

[1727] In Jn, an attempt is made to combine the Greek meaning 
of “genuine” with the Hebraic meaning of “true” (i.e. “faithful to one’s 
word,” “keeping one’s promise”). A false god, or a false prophet, might 
speak “¢ruth”—and deceive, “keeping the word of promise to the 
ear”—as wizards and witches do in Shakespeare. Isaiah says bitterly to 
Israel, trusting in false lights (1. 11) “ Walk ye in the light of your fire.” 
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English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Truly! (s. 1696 a) adnbas 2 3 3 7 











Jn’s Prologue calls the Logos (i. 9) “the light, the genuine [light],” and 
the Epistle says (1 Jn ii. 8) “A new commandment I write unto you, 
which thing is ¢rwe (adnOés) in him and in you, because the darkness is 
passing away and the /ight, the genuine [light] (ro has rb ddnOivdv), now 
shineth.” This means that the new light is not only “true” but “the 
only genuine light,” the source of all light from the beginning of the world, 
now at last to be revealed not in twilight but in daylight. 

[17274] In Jn, ddnOwds is never confused with ddnéjs. It never 
means merely “true” in the sense of veractous. As in Hebrews (viii. 2) 
“the ¢rue tabernacle” is the one that “the Lord pitched and not man,” 
and the earthly sanctuary is regarded not as being the “true one” but 
only (Heb. ix. 24) “typical of the true [one],” so in Jn, (vi. 32) “the true 
bread” and (xv. 1) “the ¢vywe vine” mean that the ideal is now at last 
revealed. It has been stated above that “gemudme,” when applied to a 
“prophet” or a “judge,” necessarily includes the additional meaning of 
“truthful,” and so it does in Jn viii. 16 “My judgment is genuine 
[judgment]” ze. not biassed, xix. 35 “His testimony is genuine [testi- 
mony” i.e. the testimony of an eye-witness, one that has enjoyed the 
sight, or vision, of that to which he testifies. In vii. 28 “I have not 
come of myself, but he that sent me is—,” the antithesis requires that the 
italicised clause should mean “but I have a veal mission” as opposed to 
a false prophet, who has zo “veal” mission. Hence what has to be sup- 
plied is “a real and true Sender.” The “reality” (no doubt) here includes 
not only “really” sending but also sending with a “real” message, i.e. a 
true message. Hence ddnOwds may here be described as including—but 
not as meaning—“ true.” 

[17272] Jn iv. 37 (R.V.) “Herein is the saying ¢rue, One soweth, and 
another reapeth (ev yap rovr@ 6 Néyos éorlv ddnOwos Sr1, ”ANQos...)” is not 
a correct rendering. The meaning is—as Cyril, in effect, says about the 
context (Cramer ad /oc.) and as Origen’s comment suggests (ad doc. Huet 
li. 233—4, 241—2)—“ The cynical worldly saying about ‘one sowing and 
another reaping’ finds tts ideal and true expression in the world of the 
spiritual harvest to which I have bidden you ‘lift up your eyes,’ in which 
the sower and the reaper rejoice together.” This, says Cyril, “does not 
happen in the material world but z¢ does in the spiritual.” *AdnOuvds, then, 
(as in Hebrews) means here “really, ideally, or spiritually existent.” 
Chrysostom, although misled by reading 6 ddy6/s, is not much misled as 
to the sense: “This saying was in use among the common folk (ot 
modXoi)...and He means that this saying finds its truth more especially 
herein (evradéa pddiota thy adnOevav éxe),” and he explains “herein” as 
referring to the spiritual sowing of the prophets. 

1 [17277] “Truly,” in Lk., only in (Chri.) “I say unto you of a truth 
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English Greek Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
Truth! arndera 3 I 3 C25 ? 





(d.)” Lk. ix. 27, xii. 44 (D any), xxi. 3: never (Chri.) in Mk-Mt. but used 
in assertions that Peter is “truly” one of Christ’s disciples or that Christ 
is the Son of God (Mk xiv. 70, Mt. xxvi. 73, Mk xv. 39, Mt. xiv. 33, 
XXVil. 54). 

[1727 £4] In Jn it is applied to assertions of believers about Christ in 
iv. 42 “truly the Saviour of the world,” vi. 14, vil. 40 “¢ruly the 
prophet.” In vii. 26, “Can it be that the rulers ¢ruly recognised (adnOas 
2yvecay) that this is the Christ?” the meaning may be “that they veally 
recognised [z.e. knew zx their hearts though they would not own it]” or 
“can it be really true that they recognised.” 

[1727 7] In Jn, it occurs in Christ’s words as follows, i. 47 “ See, [here 
is one that is] ¢vwZy an Israelite,” viii. 31 “[then] are ye ¢ruly my 
disciples,” xvii. 8 “and they recognised truly (éyvecayv adnOas) that I came 
forth from thee.” In these three cases the meaning is probably “zz fact 
[and not merely in name],” or “in heart [and not merely in word],” and 
perth. in i. 47 there is some play on the word “ Tsrael,” the root of which, 
though distinct from Vashar, “upright,” “straightforward,” is identical 
with the latter without vowel points. [ Yashar=Tromm. once a\7Oexa, five 
times dAnéwvés.] This is more likely than that Jn (like Lk.) should repre- 
sent Jesus as using “truly” in the sense “I speak the truth.” 

1 (1727 m] “Truth,” in the Synoptists, occurs only in the phrase “in 
truth” (Mk xii. 14, 32, Mt. xxii. 16, Lk. iv. 25, xx. 21, xxil. 59 ém’ ddnOeias, 
exc. in Mt. xxii. 16 év d.), and in Mk vy. 33 “told him all the zrwth.” As 
an attribute of God, or a subject of Christ’s teaching, it is non-existent in 
the Three Gospels. 

(1727 x] “Truth,” with “grace” in Jn, occurs twice where the 
Prologue (i. 14—17) describes the incarnate Logos as “full of grace and 
truth, and “the Law” (z.e. the Law mentioned in O.T.) as “given through 
Moses” but “the grace and the ¢ru¢h” (i.e. perh. the grace and the truth 
mentioned in O.T.) as “brought into being through Jesus Christ.” The 
O.T. constantly couples “mercy” and “truth” where we should rather 
speak of “kindness and truth.” Jn, systematically avoiding the Greek 
word “mercy (@Acos)” (Heb. “ kindness (or, mercy)”) probably represents 
it here by “grace” ze. “graciousness.” We might expect that the Fourth 
Gospel would proceed to develop this twofold revelation of (1) “ 2race,, 
(2) “truth.” But the Pauline Epistles had sufficiently developed the 
doctrine of “grace.” The Fourth Evangelist says that we have received 
from the fulness of the Logos (i. 16) “grace for grace,” but after this 
passage he never mentions “grace” again in the Gospel or First Epistle. 
He concentrates himself on the doctrine of “truth.” 

[1727 0] “The truth,” in Jn, cannot be discussed apart from “the 
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Spirit.” For.John regards it primarily as a correspondence between God 
and the Word, or the Father and the Son, in “the Spirit.” This 
harmonizes with the philosophy of Epictetus about “the spirit” of man 
and its mission. Explaining how the images of things we see are 
conveyed through the eyes, Epictetus says (ii. 23. 3) “Did God give you 
eyes for nothing? Did He for nothing zuxfuse in them a spirit so strong 
and of such a graphic power that it darts out far away and takes the 
impressions of the things seen? What messenger could be so quick and 
careful?” So St Paul asks (1 Cor. ii. 11) ““ What man knoweth Zhe things 
of the man, save only the spirit of the man?” i.e. the “Spirit” that is 
“infused ” in his senses ; and he says that, similarly, che things of God are 
searched by “the Spirit of God.” 

[17274] The Johannine phrases of connexion between “the truth” 
and “‘the Spirit ” are largely explained by the facts of the last paragraph. 
Sometimes they are both regarded as spheres, sometimes “the Spirit” is 
a witness to, or a guide to, the sphere of spiritual “truth.” The ‘genuine 
(adnOwes)” worshipper is to worship (iv. 23—4) (d2s) “zu sphirzt and 
truth.’ Satan (vill. 44) “did not stand fast zz the truth” and “there is 
no truth in him.’ The Last Discourse thrice mentions (xiv. 17, xv. 26, 
xvi. 13) “the Spirit of the truth,” and says that it will guide the disciples 
(xvi. 13) “‘zudo all the truth.” The Epistle not only repeats (1 Jn iv. 6) 
“the Spirit of the truth,” but adds (v. 6) “the Spirit it is that testifieth, 
because ¢he Spirit is the truth,’—that is to say, the Spirit, like the 
“swift messenger” described by Epictetus, cannot help “testifying” 
because its very being is that kind of eternal coming and going in the 
correspondence or harmony between God and His children by which man 
is enabled to “search the deep things of God.” 

[1727 7] “The, truth,” or “the Spirit of truth,” being identified with 
the “correspondence” between the Father and the Son, might be called 
the Spirit of sonship, or the Spirit of Freedom as opposed to that of 
Slavery. Hence our Lord says (viil. 32) “‘ The ¢ruth shall make you free” 
(as St Paul says, 2 Cor. i. 17 “where the Spirit of the Lord is, [there] 
JSreedom is”). And since many religions move the mind mainly through 
fear, and their priests and prophets and “holy men” make gain out 
of false fears, stress is laid by John upon the connexion between 
“holiness” and truth (xvii. 17) “Make them holy in thy truth.” The 
Logos also says to God the Father (xvii. 17) “Thy Logos is truth”: and 
since, through this Logos or Truth, one passes to life in the Father, Jesus 
is represented as saying (xiv. 6) “I am the way, the truth, and the 
life.” 

[1727 7] This doctrine of “truth” the Evangelist describes as being 
put before both the Jewish and the Gentile world in vain. The Jews, 
when they hear Christ saying (viii. 32) “ Ye shall know the truth and the 
truth shall make you free,” put aside “the truth” and fasten on “free” 
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[1728] Up, s. Above ave Oo 9 ° 3 
Wash! virT@ I 2 fo) 13 
Wash}, z.e. bathe ovo o fe) e) I 
Water (Chri.)? vdwp 2 fo) 3 7 
Whence ?3 mw 00ev 3 5 4 13 
Where ?# OU 3 4 7 18 
Whole, healthy® vyins I I fo) 6 





as an insult: “We are Abraham’s seed and have never been in bondage 
to any man”—the fact being that they had no right conception of “ free- 
dom” and hence no right conception of “truth.” Again, when Jesus says 
to Pilate (xviii. 37) “Everyone that is of the truth hearkeneth to my 
voice,” the Roman Governor, who has some smattering of Greek 
philosophy, taking the view attacked by Epictetus, replies, not asking 
what “ze truth” may be, but questioning whether there is any such 
thing, ‘What is “ruth?” This is the last mention of the word in the 
fourth Gospel. 

1 [1728 a] “Wash,” vimrro, in Jn, refers, 5 times, to the washing of the 
blind man in the pool of Siloam, and 8 times to the Saviour washing the 
feet of the disciples. Mk vii. 3, Mt. xv. 2 refer to the Jewish washing of 
hands before meals. Mt. vi. 17 ‘‘wash thy face” is the only instance 
(Chri.) in the Synoptic Gospels. Jn xiii. 10 “he that is bathed (A.V. 
washed)” distinguishes the washing of the whole body from the washing 
of a part. 

2 [17286] “Water” (Chri.), in Mk ix. 41 “a cup of water,” is parall. 
to Mt. x. 42 “a cup of cold [water] (Wuypov)” : Mk xiv. 13 (Lk. xxii. 10) 
“a man bearing a pitcher of water” is wholly omitted by Mt. : Lk. vil. 44 
“thou gavest me no water for my feet” is peculiar to Lk., and so is 
Lk. xvi. 24 (parable) “that he may dip the tip of his finger in water.” 
None of these passages are doctrinal. The Johannine instances—with 
the exception of ii. 7—are all doctrinal (iii. 5) “born of wader and spirit,” 
iv. 1o—15 (the dialogue on the “living water”), vii. 38 “rivers of living 
water.” 

3 [1728 c] “Whence.” Ild6ev freq. occurs in discourses as to the 
origin of the Spirit, the Messiah, and Jesus, among the Jews and in 
words of the Lord Jn iii. 8, vii. 27 (425), 28, vill. 14 (02s) ix. 29, 30, also 
in Pilate’s question (xix. 9) “ Whence art thou?” (2403). 

4 [1728 d@] “Where.” Tov, in Jn, occurs first in i. 38 “ Rabbi, where 
abidest thou?” and then freq. of the goal or abiding-place of the Lord, or 
of the Spirit, Jn iii. 8, vii. 35, viii. 14 (25), xill. 36, xiv. 5, xvi. 5 5 also in 
Mary Magdalene’s doubt (xx. 2, 13, 15) “where they have laid him.” 

6 [1728 e] “Whole,” “healthy.” Jn’s instances of tyus all refer to the 
man healed on the Sabbath, v. 6—15, vil. 23. In Jn v. 4, it is part of an 
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Wilderness (of feed 
Arabia)! epnpos fo) ° ° C3.) 
Will? OéAnpa I 6 4 ni 
paptupé@ fo) I I 33 
Witness, s. testify, | paprupia 3 fo) I 14) 
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Work (n.)8 epyov 2 6 2 C2p 





interpolation. In Mk v. 34, ic6e iyujs ard Ths pdotvyds cov—where it is 
one of three Mk-clauses, of which Lk. has one, and Mt. two—it seems to 
be a conflation. In Mt. xii. 13, “it was restored whole, as the other,” 
Mk Lk. omit “whole as the other.” Lk. has the vb tyaive (3), not in Mk, 
Mt., or Jn. 

1 [1728 /] “Wilderness” (of Arabia), in Jn iii. 14, vi. 31, 49 referring 
to the brazen serpent, or the manna, “in the wilderness.” [In xi. 54 Jn 
appears to mean “the wilderness of Judzea,” and in i. 23 Jn (like the 
Synoptists) quotes Is. xl. 3.] On épnuos (adj.) see 1679. 

2 (1728.¢] “Will,” in Mk, occurs only in Mk iti. 35 “ Whosoever shall 
do the w2d/ of God,” where parall. Mt. xii. 50 has “the wed/ of my Father” 
and Lk. viii. 21 “the word of God.” The contrast in Lk. xxii. 42 “ Not 
my w7// but thine” (expressed by the vb. 6éd@ in the parall. Mk xiv. 36, 
Mt. xxvi. 39) occurs in Jn v. 30 “I seek not mine own w¢// but the w2d/ 
of him that sent me,” and vi. 38 “not that I may do mine own wzd/ but 
the wz/Z of him that sent me.” The children of God are said to be 
begotten (Jn i. 13) “not from the zwz//7 of the flesh nor from the w2d/ of 
man (? avépds) but from God.” 

3 [17284] ‘“ Work” (n.). The only Synoptic precept about works of 
righteousness is in Mt. v. 16 “that they may see your good works,” unless 
one can be said to be implied in the parable in Mk xiii. 34 “having given 
...to each his work.” Jn mentions “works” in two ways, Ist as good or 
bad, in men, who accordingly come to the light or flee from it (Jn iil. 19, 
20, 21, vil. 7, vili. 39) and comp. viii. 41 “ye do the works of your father,” 
the “father” being afterwards called “the devil”: 2nd, as the “works” 
appointed for the Son by the Father. Evil “works” are recognised in 
two of the three instances of the word in the Epistle (1 Jn ii. 8) “that he 
may destroy the works of the devil,” (ili. 12) “because his works were 
evil,” (iil. 18) “let us not love in word...but in wor and truth.” 

[1728 z] Epictetus says (i. 29. 56) “It is not maxims that are now 
wanting. The books are choke full of Stoic maxims. What then is 
wanting? The man to use these maxims. The man to testify in action 
(€py@) to his words (rots Adyors).” Pouring scorn on the philosopher that 
tests his progress by the amount of his reading, he bids him seek 
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progress in action (i. 4. 11). Jn agrees with him in the importance 
that he attaches to action, but differs from him in one very important 
point. In Epictetus, “action” consists (i. 4. 11, ii. 14. 7) in so regulating 
one’s desires and impulses that one may be “in harmony with what goes 
on (rots y.vopévors),” and that nothing may happen to us against our will. 
In Jn, “action” consists in such deeds as a father would do to children 
or a brother to brothers. 

1 [17287] “Work” (vb.) epya¢oua, occurs in Mk xiv. 6 (parall. 
Mt. xxvi. 10) “she hath wrought (npyacaro) a good work on me,” where 
Lk. om., and Jn differs. Lk. has xiii. 14 “there are six days in which 
one must work.” °Epydrns, “labourer” or “doer,” occurs Mk (0), Mt. (6), 
Lk. (4), Jn (0). 

2 [1728 £4] “World,” z.e. the creation of the world. Jn ix. 32 “From 
the [creation of the| world (ek tov aidvos) it was never heard....” The 
numbers above do not include the phrase eis rév aiéva (or eis rods aidvas), 
on which see “ For ever” (17122). 

3 [1728 7] “Not yet,” in Lk., only in xxiii. 53 “oz yet laid.” In 
Mk iy. 40, viii. 17, 21, Mt. xvi. 9 “ Have ye wot yet faith, understanding 
etc.” In Mk xi. 7, Mt. xxiv. 6 “But zo¢ yetis the end.” In Mk xi. 2 
“had oz yet sat.” In Jn, “not yet” occurs in connexion with “my hour, 
or season,” ii. 4, vil. 6, and with “his hour” vii. 30, viii. 20. Comp. 
xx. 17 “ Vot yet have I ascended....” 





[1728 7,] ‘Eppnvevo, in N.T., is connected with Jn i. 42 Kndas, ix. 7 
SiArwdu, Heb. vii. 2 MeAxuoedéx. MeOeppnvedo is in Mk v. 41, xv. 22, 34, 
Mt. i. 23, Jn i. 38, 41. The Synoptists always translate the Aramaic 
“Cephas” and “ Messias” into Gk. ; Jn transliterates the Aramaic and 
adds the Gk. interpretation. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE ON dyaray AND ire 


[1728 m] The variations in the use of a@yamav and purely 
may be illustrated by Xen. Mem. I. vii. 9, 12, where Socrates 
tells Aristarchus that, because he gives his fourteen dependent 
female relations nothing to do, he (at present) does not “dzke 
(pireztv)” them nor they him; but, if he will give them some 
occupation, then, says Socrates, “You will like (didreiv) them, 
seeing they are profitable to you, and they will dove (ayarav) 
you when they see that you take pleasure in them.” The 
narrative goes on to say that Aristarchus took this advice, 
and “They began to ke (sdciv) him as their protector and 
he began to dove (ayavGv) them as being profitable to him ”— 
a curious reversal of terms that may be explained as humorous 
(if Aristarchus was a little too fond of money) but hardly as 
unintentional. L.S. (a@yamav) quotes this passage as shewing 
that dyardav “strictly differs from gidetv as implying regard 
or affection rather than passion”: but no passion is contem- 
plated here either in a. or in ¢. Steph. (ayamav) also quotes 
Dio 44, p. 175, ébijoate adTov as Tatépa Kal nyaTHTATE wS 
evepyérny, “you were fond of him as a father and Joved him as 
a benefactor.” 

[1728 2] The following passage from Plato’s Lyszs suggests 
that dyamav sometimes implies “being drawn towards,” and 
fireiv “ drawing towards oneself,” (215 B) ‘And he that needs 
(Seomevos) nothing would consequently be drawn towards 
nothing (o¥6é te ayamo@n dv)?’ ‘He would not. ‘And that 
which he was not drawn towards, he consequently would not 
draw towards himself (6 8& pi ayatron, obd av didot)??” 
The element of choice (but sometimes also sexual love) in 
ptAety comes out also in passages where some man or woman 
is said to be loved or favoured above another (Steph. //zad 
vii. 204, ix. 450 etc.). In Aelian Var. Hist. ix. 1 wavy ofddpa 
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ayatnaas avto’s Kal vm adtov girmbeis ev TA péper, the 
phrase év 7@ péper, “ for their part,” is probably to be explained 
as Xen. Anad. vii. 6. 36 év TO péper Kal Tapa TO pépos, “in the 
discharge of duty and beyond duty.” Hence the meaning 
probably is “being loved by them zx their turn,’ almost 
equivalent to “as zz duty bound”; and it perhaps implies a 
slight contrast to the “exceeding affection (codpa ayarnaas)” 
on the other side. 

[17280] These facts are important as shewing that a 
distinction between ayardv and duideiy was recognised in 
Greek literature—as also the distinction in Latin between 
“amo” and “diligo” (Wetst. on Jn xi. 3)—from Plato down- 
wards. But John would also be influenced by the LXX, 
where gvAciv more often (14) represents the Hebrew “kiss” 
than the Hebrew “like” or “be fond of” (10), and in the 
latter sense is applied to “liking” food or drink in Gen. xxvii. 
aeQy tar fOy.. xxi. 17, E10s. iii, 1.) It also describes” Jacob's 
favouring Joseph in Gen. xxxvii. 4, and is used of “lovers,” in 
a bad sense, in Jer. xxii. 22, Lam. i. 2. The dislike of the 
LXX to apply this comparatively low-class word to the 
Wisdom of God comes out clearly in Prov. viii. 17 “I love 
(ayatraw) them that love (¢iAodvtas) me,’ where the same 
Heb. verb that is rendered giAetv when applied to men is 
rendered ayarav when applied to the Wisdom of God— 
assuredly not for variety or euphony, but for seemliness 

[1728 2] John, who says that God is dyazn, and that the 
fundamental command of Christ is ayamdv, could not but use 
ayaray to signify the highest kind of love. The lower word, 
gtretv, John uses as follows. (1) Twice (xi. 3, 36) it is put 
into the mouths of the sisters of Lazarus and the Jews, as the 
word used by ¢hem about Christ’s special love, where the 
Evangelist himself prefers to say (xi. 5) jydma. (2) Once 
(xx. 2) it is used by the Evangelist to describe the beloved 
disciple himself when he had temporarily fallen into unbelief 
and was for the moment not worthy of the higher love. 
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(3) In our Lord’s lips it is used thrice, in special contexts 
(v. 20, xvi. 27 7s) metaphorically about “ taking into the 
circle of one’s friends and household.” (4) Twice (xii. 25, 
xv. 19) the Lord uses it to describe the sensual and selfish love 
of one’s life or the love of the world for its favourites: (5) He 
also uses it once, and for the last time (xxi. 17) concerning 
the lower love, to cause the repentant Peter to be (2.) 
“ srieved,” that he may rise from the lower love to the higher, 
(6) In the context, it is used four times (xxi. 15, 16, 17 dzs) in 
the same sense by Peter and the Evangelist. These are all 
the instances of the Johannine use of the word. 





1 [1728 g] See 1784—92. Comp. Rev. iii. 19 “as many as I Place among 
my friends (pire) I reprove and chasten.” In Tit. iil. 15 adomaca tT. 
didodvras Has év miore, the meaning is doubtful. Not much can be 
inferred from 1 Cor. xvi. 22 ef Tus ov Gudet r. Kvpiov, as ov pire is freq. in 
Gk. literature in a sense nearly equivalent to éxy@aipo. The fourth and 
last instance of d.in N.T., outside the Gospels, is Rev. xxi. 15 ras pido 
x. mowev eddos. The rarity of ¢. in the Epistles, and the fact that the 
Synoptists scarcely use it except of the “kissing” by Judas, make Jn’s use 
of it all the more remarkable, and confirm the view that he has a purpose 
in employing the word and in distinguishing it from dyawav on which 


see 1744 (i)—(xi). 
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CHARLES a) 


WORDS PECULIAR TO JOHN AND MARK 


§ 1. Antecedent probability 


[1729] Mark is the most concrete of the Evangelists, John 
the most abstract. Mark deals mostly with “mighty works,” 
especially works of healing (and these, largely, of an exorcistic 
character); John describes only seven “signs,” and no 
exorcisms. In Mark, Christ’s sayings are brief, and the 
Evangelistic comments turn largely on local and contem- 
porary affairs (the death of John the Baptist, Herodias, 
Herodians, washings of the Pharisees, Corban, etc.): John 
—whether in reporting Christ’s words or in commenting on 
them—deals in discourses and long dialogues and cosmo- 
politan or celestial things. Hence we should not expect to 
find much affinity between the vocabulary of these two 
Evangelists. 

[1730] There is another reason for supposing, ante- 
cedently, that John would have few or no words or phrases 
peculiar to himself and Mark. Mark (818), at all events in 
large part, contains traditions that have been borrowed by 
Matthew and Luke. If therefore John also borrowed from 
Mark, he might of necessity, in many cases, agree with 
Matthew and Luke where the three borrowed identically. 
And indeed we may well ask, Why should John ever borrow 
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from Mark anything that Matthew and Luke agreed in 
rejecting—whether as being erroneous, or obscure, or too 
detailed—unless, in each case, he had some special motive 
for so doing? 


$92, fhe Yact 


[1731] The fact is, however, that John has several striking 
agreements with Mark alone, where Matthew and Luke 
abandon Mark (besides others with Mark and Matthew 
together where Luke alone abandons Mark). By way of 
explaining this antecedently improbable fact, some have 
suggested that these agreements—which, for brevity, we 
may call “John-Mark agreements”—are of late date, added 
to Mark after the publication of Matthew and Luke, and 
borrowed by John from a larger edition of Mark, which is 
the one we now use. But these John-Mark agreements do 
not bear the stamp of late addition. They do not remove 
difficulties, or soften abruptness. On the contrary, they often 
create abruptness or difficulty. Moreover Matthew, as well 
as John, sometimes follows Mark where Luke abandons 
Mark, as in the Walking on the Waters, and the Anointing 
of Christ by a woman; and this is a serious blow to the 
hypothesis that all the agreements of John with Mark where 
Luke deviates from Mark are late additions. These facts 
tend to shew, not only that John borrowed from an early 
edition of Mark—or from early traditions contained in Mark 
—but that he also sometimes borrowed, perhaps by preference, 
such passages as might cause difficulty to an educated 
Evangelist like Luke. 

[1732] What John’s special purpose may have been in 
borrowing these traditions from Mark—whether to clear up 
obscurity, or to substitute a spiritual for a materialistic 
interpretation, or to do both these things—cannot be fully 
discussed except as part of a detailed examination of the 
relation between the Fourth Gospel and the Three. For the 
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present, we have to bear in mind, rst, that the John-Mark 
agreements in the following list are probably not late but 
early traditions, and 2nd, that previous investigations’ favour 
the view that they must be connected with Luke’s deviations 
from Mark. There are not enough of them to make an 
alphabetical arrangement in English necessary, especially as 
some derive their interest not from their English meaning, but 
from their being unusual and perhaps low-class Greek ;—such 
as the word xpaBarros, for “ded,” in the Lord’s command 
“Take up thy ded and walk”; the word “gzstic” which is 
given by R.V. margin (txt “spikenard”) in the account of 
the Anointing of the Lord; and a word meaning literally 
“blows with the palm of the hand,” or “slappings,” in the 
account of the Passion. 


§ 3. Parallels and Quast-parallels 


[1733] Of the three words xpaParros, moatexn, and 
paricpa, the last two are marked + to denote that they 
are not only peculiar to Mark and John but also parallel ; 
‘ that is to say, they are used in the description of the same 
detail of the same event. But the first, <pdBarros, is marked ?+ 
to denote, by the query, that the contexts differ. In Mark, 
the command “take up thy ded” is uttered to a paralytic, in 
John, to an “impotent” man lying near a pool. The same 
query is applied to the word “ beggar,” mpocairns, and to 
“ spit,” mrvo, to denote not parallelism, but quasi-parallelism, 
as is explained in the foot-notes. On the other hand no 
query is attached to “two hundred” or “three hundred” 
because the traditions about “buying bread for two hundred 
denarii” or “selling ointment for three hundred denarii” — 
although assigned by John to Philip and to Judas Iscariot 
severally, and not thus assigned by Mark nor stated by the 
latter in exact agreement with John—undeniably refer to the 





1 See 1282—8, 1309, 1311, 1344, 13783. 
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same detail.in the same narrative. True parallelism also will 
be found in the references to the crown “of thorns” under the 
adjective dxayOuvos, and “embalming,” évradiacpuos, both of 
which however are, in effect, to be found in Matthew as well 
asin Mark. The description of Peter as “warming himself” 
at the fire in the High Priest’s hall is, perhaps, the only other 
point of interesting agreement between the two Evangelists. 
As to the words not marked +, such as “thunder” Spovrn, 
“porter” Qupwpos, “catch” (or “apprehend”) xcatadrapBava 
etc., they mostly occur in altogether different contexts and 
will be found of very little importance as bearing on the 
relation between the Fourth Gospel and the Three. 





TO JOHN AND MARK [1734] 
JOHN-MARK AGREEMENTS! 
Mk Jn Mk Jn 
[1734] + dxavOwos? I I aT oKoTT@® 2 B 
Bpovrn I I + yivoua (in con- 
nexion w. 
*Iwavns)* I I 
+ dtaxdovor® I 2 + evradiacpds® I I 





1 [1734 a,] An asterisk attached to a word denotes that Mk and Jnuse 
it in different senses: + denotes that the word not only has the same 
meaning in Mk and Jn but also occurs in parallel passages : ? + indicates 
quasi-parallelism, on which see 1733. Words not annotated occur in the 
same sense but in quite different contexts. 

2 [1734 a] ’Axav@cvos, “of thorns,” (Mt. xxvil. 29, Jn xix. 2 mheEavres 
ot. €€ dxavOov) is in Mk xv. 17 whéEavtes axavOwoy ot., Jn xix. 5 popav 
T. akavOwor or., concerning the “crown of thorns,” all reference to which 
is omitted by Lk. This word, in effect, belongs to the list of words used 
by Mk Mt. and Jn in common (1805—6). 

3 [17344] ’Amoxdmre, “cut off,” Mk ix. 43 (Mt. xviii. 8 éxxdmra), ix. 45. 
Jn xviii. 10, 26 uses the word about Malchus, prob. with a double meaning, 
Malchus being taken as the representative of the High Priest. Comp. 
Deut. xxiii. 1 (2), Gal. v. 12, and (for the notion of retribution) Deut. xxv. 
1292 Saiv. 12 Aq. judg... 6,7. 

4 [1734 c] Pivowa in connexion with Iwdyys. *Eyévero “Iwdvns occurs in 
Mk i. 4, and in Jn i. 6 eyévero dvOporos...... dvopna alto “ladvns. "Hy, 
not éyévero, is the more usual word to introduce a new character in N.T. 
(Lk. ii. 25, 36, Jn iii. 1, xi. 1, 2). Lk. uses éeyévero to introduce the father 
of John the Baptist (Lk. i. 6) “Zachariah.” The first book of Samuel 
opens with the words “and there was a man,” and Job with “a man there 
was.” The LXX has 1 S. i. 1 qv (A éyévero), Job i. 1 Hv: add Judg. xiii. 
2 qv (A éyévero), xvii. 1 éyévero (A éyevnOn), 1 S, ix, 1 LXX om. vb. but 
A jv. Jni. 6 contrasts éyevero, applied to “a man,” with jy, applied to 
“the Word” (1937). 

5 [1734 d] Avaxdov, “two hundred.” Mk vi. 37, Jn vi. 7 “bread for 
200 denarii” (1710 ¢, 1733). Comp. Jn xxi. 8 “(about 200 cubits away.” 

6 [1734 e] "Evraduacpds, “ embalming,” is in Mk xiv. 8 (Mt. Ohl) WP 
évrapidca), Jn xii. 7. Practically this word belongs to the Mk-Mt.-Jn list. 
Jn xix. 40 évrapud¢ew refers to Nicodemus and Joseph. 
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Mk’ Jn Mk Jn 

[1735] ews (w. indic. ?+ #Oedov (without 
pres.)! I 3 rel. or ov)? 2 3 
+ deppaivopar® 2 3 Oupwpos I 3 
*Tepooodvupetrat I I karahapBava * I 2 





1 [1735 a] &s with indic. pres., “while,” in Mk, only in Mk vi. 45 gas 
airos dmodve, where parall. Mt. xiv. 22 €ws ob dmodvon. Jn Ix. 4 eos 
(marg. as) jpépa éorly “while it is yet day,” xxi. 22 (lit.) “If I desire 
him to remain whdle I am coming (€ws %pxyopuat),” rep. in xxi. 23. Comp. 
1 Tim. iv. 13 “ While I am coming (és épxopat) give heed to the reading.” 
See 1638, also 2089, 2201. 

2 [1735 0] "H@edov without relative or ov. The importance of this 
agreement arises from the fact that Mark and John use the rare form 
#Oedov in the Walking on the Waters, but in different contexts, the former 
“ He desired to pass by them,” the latter “ 7/ey desired, therefore, to vecezve 
him” :—Mk vi. 48 70edev rapedOciv adrovs, Jn vi. 21 7Oedov otv AaBeiv 
airév. Negations and relative constructions (such as Mt. xxvii. 15, 
Jn vi. 11, xxi. 18) being excluded, 7@edov occurs elsewhere only in 
Mk vi. 19 “‘...des¢red...and could not,” and Jn vii. 44, xvi. 19 : also in Acts 
X. 10, xiv. 13, xix. 33 always about desire of which the fulfilment is pre- 
vented (in Jn xvi. 19 by fear). The Ist pers. is so used in Gal. iv. 20 
(comp. Zest. Abr.§ 5 nOcda). In LXX, it occurs in Esth, i.11 (A 76éAqcer), 
Dan. vii. 19 70edov e&axpiBacacba, Theod. e(nrovy axpiBas, vill. 4 ésole 
fs 7Oede, Theod. éroingey xara 76 GéAnwa avrov, also 1 Macc. iv. 27 (with 
ota), 2 Macc. iv. 16, xv. 38. 

[1735 c] The difficulty of supposing that Jesus entertained an pe 
filled desire might well cause corrections of the text in Mk vi. 48. Dreads 
4O€knoev, which—when compared with Deut. ii. 30 “Sihon deszred not 
that we should go across through him (i.e. through his land),” od« 7O€Anoe 
maperbeiv nuds—suggests an interpretation, “ Jesus w¢/led that they should 
go across,” or, (comp. Jn vi. 21) that they should be “‘zmediately on the 
land to which they were going.” But others may have read 76eov raped- 
Geiy adrév taking it to mean “they desired that he should come to [them).” 
John may have paraphrased this as “they desired to receive him.” 

3 [1735 2] Ccppaivopa, “warm oneself,” Mk xiv. 54, 67, Jn xviii. 18, 25, 
always of Peter “‘ warming himself,” at the High Priest’s fire. Jn xvii. 18 
also mentions the servants and officers ‘“‘warming themselves.” See 
“ Fire of Coals” (1711 /—AZ). 

4 [1735 2] Kara\aynBdvw means “catch,” or “take” in Mk ix. 18 and in 
Jn xii. 35, ‘‘lest the darkness catch, surprise, or overtake you.” In Jni. 5, 
R.V. txt has “the light shineth in the darkness and the darkness afpre- 
hended (xaré\aBev) it not,” but the margin has “overcame.” It never 
means “overcome” except so far as that may be implied in “ catching,” or 
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Mk Jn Mk Jn 
[1736] ?+ xpaBarrost 5 4 pucbaros? I 


N 





“ taking.” Itseems to mean “ fake” in the sense of “apprehend (mentally) ” 
(compare our vernacular “ Do you Zake me?”) in Micah vi. 6 (LXX) ex- 
pressing “Whereby may I af#taim to, or apprehend, the Lord?” This 
meaning of intellectual apprehension is very common in Greek philosophic 
writers and in Philo, ¢.g. (i. 579, ii. 654) “ Real Being is not apprehended 
by any man,” “ One must needs begin by becoming a God before one can 
have strength to apprehend God.” Simon Magus (Hippol. vi. 18) main- 
tained that the First Principle of things was an “znapprehensible silence.” 

[1735 f] St Paul plays on xaradapSdvw and AawBaye in a manner best 
expressed perhaps by “take,” thus (Phil. iil. 12) “Not that I have 
already taken (€\aBov) [the prize]...... but I press on, if perchance I might 
overtake (or, take as my prize, xaraddBe) that for which I have been Zakex 
over (or, taken as his captive, xareknppOny) by Christ.” Perhaps Jn 
wishes—by using a word habitually employed in two distinct meanings— 
to suggest that the mere intellectual apprehension of light would be 
distinct from moral “reception” (Jn i. 11 mapadap8dve) and would, if it 
were possible, result in an imprisonment, “taking captive,” of the light. 
If so, we are not called on to decide whether he means (1) “did not ¢ake 
captive,” or (2) “ did not apprehend” ; for in that case he means both. 

[1735 2] Origen says (Huet ii. 74 B) “Ja two ways (6tx@s) the darkness 
hath ‘not apprehended’ the light.” But his interpretations are (1) the 
darkness has persecuted the light but not Zaken it captive, or suppressed it ; 
(2) the darkness, in following after the light and coming too close to it, 
has not overtaken it, but has fallen into the snare (so to speak) set for it 
by the light, and has perished by absorption in the light. Chrysostom 
takes much the same view, but adds that the light “is unsubduable 
(dxarayévicrov), not being willing to dwell in the souls that do not desire 
to be enlightened (oix épcroxwpodiv ais py pericOnva. Bovopevacs 
wvxais)”—which rather suggests intellectual “apprehending.” 

[1735 ] In the interpolated Jn [viii. 3—4], xaradapBav@ (d7s) means 
catch. 

1 [1736 a] KpdBarros, “pallet,” a word condemned by Phrynichus, is 
repeatedly used in Mk ii. 4—12, Jn v. 8—11, about the healing 
of a man to whom Jesus says, “ Arise, take up thy padlez.” But in several 
important circumstances the narratives differ. The word is therefore 
marked?+. Elsewhere in N.T. the word is used only in Mk vi. 55, Acts 
vy. 15 and ix. 33 [of cures, in both cases in Acts, wrought by Peter]. 

2 [1736 4] MucOords, in Mk i. 20 of Zebedee’s “hired servants,” Jn x. 
12, 13 “hireling,” as opposed to the Good Shepherd. 
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Mk > jn Mk Jn 

+ vdapdos! I I * anyn? I 3 

+ muorixds® I I motapiov * I 2) 

[1737] 2+ mpocairns® I I ?t mrvo® 2 I 





1 Ndpoos, “spikenard,” Mk xiv. 3, Jn xii. 3, see below (1736 2). 

?+Ilappyoia, Mk (1), Jn (9), see 1252—4, 1432—5, 1744 xi. a, 1917 (i) foll. 

2 [1736 c] Inyn. The asterisk denotes that the meanings are entirely 
different. Mk v. 29 uses mnyy about “the woman with the issue.” In Jn 
iv. 6—14 it is used of Jacob’s well and once in metaphor. 

3 [1736 7] Torexds, of doubtful meaning, occurs in Mk xiv. 3, Jn xii. 
3 “‘pistic nard.” This adjective is nowhere else known to be applied to 
things, but it is applied to a “faithful” wife by Artemidorus (A.D. c. 150) 
ll. 32, muotiK Kal oixoupds, elsewhere ii. 66, iii. 54 mor? Kal olxoupds. 
Wetstein (Mk xiv. 3) gives abundant instances of omxdrov as the name of 
an ointment (from “spica”). Codex D om. the clause, but d has “ pistici,” 
& “piscicae,” vulg. “spicati,” 2 “optimi.” Wetstein quotes passages indi- 
cating that this ointment (om«drov) was in use among women of luxury. 
Possibly an early Galilean tradition, finding in the original some form of 
ometkarov, played upon it by saying “not omixdrov but morixdv.” Jerome 
(Swete on Mk xiv. 3) played thus on the word, “ideo vos vocati estis 
‘pistici,’....”. There is no evidence to shew that it was a tradesmen’s 
term meaning “ genuine.” 

4 [1736 ¢] Icdpior “ little boat,” and erdapwov (1738 4) lit. “little ear,” 
are two diminutives peculiar to Jn and Mk. Jn has also évdpiov “ass,” 
dWadpwoy “fish,” and maddpiov “youth.” Variations in the Mss., and Jn’s 
apparent liking for diminutives, lessen the weight of any inference from 
his use of them in common with Mk [In Lk. v. 2, W.H. have txt moia, 
marg. wAodpia]. According to W.H., Jn gives the name (vi. 24) wAodpra 
to vessels previously called (vi. 23) mdota. He seems to do this in 
xxl. 3—8, perhaps wishing to suggest in xxi. 8 that the boat, being small, 
was readily brought ashore (but? “in the little boat Dy 

® [1737 a] Upocairns “beggar,” Mk x. 46 the blind Bartimaeus, Jn ix. 
8 a man born blind. Since the narratives are not parallel except in the 
coincidence of “blindness” the word is marked? +. It should be added 
that the parall. Lk. xviii. 35 has érar@v. But the parall. Mt. xx. 30 
(which mentions two blind men) omits all mention of “ begging.” 

IIpocairns is used by Lucian (iii. 264, Navig. 24) to mean “a common 
beggar,” or “ beggar of the lowest class,” “ The millionaires of the present 
day, in comparison with me, are [such as Homer’s] Irus and [common] 
beggars ("Ipot kat mpooaira).” Steph. quotes Plut. Hellen. Probl. p. 294 A 
“taking rags and wallet and becoming a [common] beggar.” 

° [1737 6] Ive, “spit,” is marked ? } (not ? +) to indicate that only one 
of the two instances in Mk is in a quasi-parallel with Jn. Mk vii. 33 
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Mk Jn Mk Jn 
Topowt 2 I “PaBBouvei? I I 
T pamicpa® I 2 oTnka* 2 2 
[1738] + rpraxdoro® I I pavepdo® I 9 
pavepas * I I xrALtapxos® I I 
+ @rdpiov® I I 





refers to the healing of a man deaf and dumb, to which there is nothing 
even remotely similar in Jn. Mk viii. 23 refers to the healing of a blind 
man, and so does Jn ix. 6. The two passages, therefore, agree in 
describing Jesus as healing blindness by “spitting,” but they differ in 
other respects. 

1 [1737 c] Twpdo, “harden” is in Mk vi. 52 “But their heart was 
hardened,’ viii. 17 “ Have ye your heart hardened?” of disciples ; Jn xii. 
4o only in a free quotation (Is. vi. 10) “ He ardened their heart,” of the 
Jews, érépacev, on the meaning of which see 2449 a. 

2 [1737 d] ‘PaBBovvel, uttered by (Mk x. 51) Bartimaeus, (Jn xx. 16) 
Mary Magdalene. The former occurs in a prayer “that I may receive my 
sight,” the latter in an exclamation after Mary’s eyes have been opened to 
see the risen Saviour. 

3 [1737 ¢] ‘Pdrucpa, lit. “slapping,” in Mk xiv. 65, Jn xviil. 22, xix. 3, 
refers to blows given to Jesus, comp. Is. 1. 6 (LXX) eis fawiopara. The 
parall. Mt. xxvi. 67 has the vb. pawi{o. Then. pdmurpa was condemned 
(492—3) by Phrynichus, and Lk. uses neither pamuopa nor parit@: but 
the former might commend itself to Mk and Jn owing to its Messianic 
associations in Isaiah. The parall. Lk. xxii. 63 has d€povres. 

4 Srhxw, “stand fast,” Mk iii. 31, xi. 25, Jn i. 26, vill. 44. See 1725 a. 

5 Toraxdovo, “three hundred,” Mk xiv. 5, Jn xii. 5, “sold for three 
hundred denarii (1710 e, 1733).” 

6 [1738 a] Pavepde, “manifest” (vb.), is in Mk iv. 22 along with €Aéy 
eis havepov : the parall. Mt. x. 26, and Lk. xii. 2, have dmoxakupOnoera 
along with yvwoOnoera, and the parall. Lk. viii. 17 has pavepov yevnoerau 
along with yroo67 Kai «is gavepov €hOyn. In Jn xxi. I (67s), 14, it is thrice 
used of Christ’s “manifesting himself” or “being manifested” after the 
Resurrection, and so, too, in Mk App. [xvi. 12, 14]. 

7 bavepos, “openly.” Mk i. 45, Jn vii. 10 both refer to Christ’s not 
going “openly” or “ publicly ” to a city or toa festival at Jerusalem: but 
the circumstances are quite different. 

8 XiAlapxos, “captain of thousand,” is in Mk vi. 21 “his great men and 
chiliarchs,” Jn xviii. 12 “the cohort therefore and the chiléarch.” 

9 [1738 4] ’Qrdpuov, “ear » (lit. “little ear”) is in Mk xiv. 47 (Mt. xxvi. 
51 @riov, Lk. xxii. 50 ods) and Jn xviii. 10. Note that Jn xvii. 26 (in 
parenthetic explanation) has @riov (1736 ¢) and so has Lk. xxii. 51. 
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$4. Jn xit. 9 “the common people, lit. “the great 
multitude” 


[1739] To the preceding list we may perhaps add the 
phrase used by John alone (xii. 9, 12) 6 dyAos odds, contrary 
to Greek syntax. Mark xii. 37 has 6 odds dydos, in 
accordance with Greek syntax. Matthew and Luke nowhere 
use 7rodvs OxyAos with 6. “‘O odds dydos” has a meaning of 
its own, quite distinct from oAvs dydos. Concerning the 
former, “the great multitude,” Philo says (ii. 4) “they welcome 
vice”: and this and kindred phrases mean (Lobeck; Phryn. 
p. 390) “the riff-raff” In Mk xii. 37 “the common people 
were hearing him gladly,” Syr., Diatess., and SS have “all the 
multitude,’ the Latin MSS. have “multa turba,” D has xat 
Todvs OXNO0S Kal....2¢e. “and [there was] a great multitude 
” All these readings avoid the suggestion of “a foolish 
vulgar mob” which Mark’s true text might convey. See full 


BVOC hoe 


quotations in Stephen’s 7hesaurus and Field. The parall. 
Mt.-Lk. omit the whole clause. Even where Mk (xi. 18) 
says “all the multitude (éyAos) were astonished at his 
teaching”—a phrase that need not suggest contempt—Lk. 
(xix. 48) has “all the people (Nads) hung on his lips.” 
[1740] Jn has xii. 9 (BNL) éyva ody 6 dydos Todds ex TOV 
‘Tovdaiwy, xii. 12 (BL) 6 dyAos Todds 6 eXO@v els THY EOPTNHV... 
(but & dyAos mroAds €XO.), and the question arises why he thus 
(if these MSS. are correct) breaks the rules of Greek syntax. 
It is intelligible that such a phrase as wvedma dywov, “ Holy 
Spirit,” should be (very rarely) treated as a compound noun, 
and have the article irregularly prefixed (1 Cor. vi. 19 
W. H. marg.). But it is quite unintelligible that in 6 qords 
éyAos—a recognised form of speech, meaning “ the riff-raff »— 
a writer should interchange the noun and the adjective, 
breaking one of the strictest canons of Greek, unless he 
intended to convey some different meaning. Perhaps John 
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wished to meet the charge brought by enemies of the Church 
against Mark’s tradition, not by suppressing the words (which 
Matthew and Luke, if they knew them, have done) but by 
adopting them with a modification intended to express that 
the phrase did not have the bad signification that was 
ordinarily attached to it. B is sometimes untrustworthy as 
to the letter O when near C (1961) as here, and the expla- 
nation of B’s reading, if correct, is very obscure. Possibly 
some editions of Mark contained a marginal correction dydos 
monrus for zoAvs dyXos. The former, finding its way into the 
text without omitting 0, may have been adopted by John, 
meaning, in xii. 9, “the great multitude of the citizens,” and, 
in xii. 12, “the great multitude of the pilgrims.” He will not 
Say 0 Todvs éxAos, for that would mean “the riff-raff.” He 
says 0 0yAos ToNvs, “the multitude in great numbers.” 


85. Lnferences 


[1741] No less than four of the words marked + above? 
belong to the Anointing of Christ by a Woman—a narrative 
given by all the Evangelists but Luke, and one that has 
caused difficulty to commentators from early times because 
of its points of agreement and disagreement with Luke’s 
narrative of the Anointing by a Woman that was a Sinner. 
Another refers to “the crown of thorns,’ mentioned, with 
slight difference, by Matthew, but wholly omitted by Luke. 
Another describes the humiliating blows inflicted on Christ ; 
and here, too, Matthew uses an almost identical word, but 
Luke an entirely different one? These facts confirm the 
view that John’s intervention is in some way connected with 
Luke’s deviation or omission ; and they suggest that in a few 





1 -Ryradiacpos (Mt. evradidgw), vapdos, muatixds, Tpak oovo.. 
2°AxavOwos and pdmicpa, Mt. dxkavOaév and éepamicav, Lk. om. and 


d€povres. 
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such special cases John (contrary to his usual custom) adopted 
the actual words of Mark in order to explain them in a new 
sense. 

[1742] Two words, severally marked ? + and ?}, “beggar” 
and “spit,” belong to John’s Healing (in Jerusalem) of “a man 
born blind.” In Mark, the former word (“ beggar,” rpocaitns) 
belongs to the Healing (near Jericho) of the blind “Bartimaeus ” 
—which is supposed to be related by all the Synoptists’; but 
the latter word (“ spit,’ 77d (1737 4)) belongs to the Healing 
of a blind man near “ Bethsaida,” a story peculiar to Mark. 
It must be added that a narrative peculiar to Matthew? 
describes the healing of two blind men at a place unnamed, 
containing many features in common with the Healing of 
Bartimaeus. The impression left by all these narratives is, 
that there was early difficulty in distinguishing the cures of 
the blind wrought by Jesus; that Matthew and Luke omitted 
Mark’s detail about the use of “spittle” in performing some of 
these cures; and that John reverted to the old tradition. These 
facts once more confirm the view that John intervened on 
account of the omission of primary facts by secondary Evan- 
gelists: but in this case the burden of omission is thrown, not 
on Luke alone but on Matthew aswell. The same conclusion 
is suggested by Mark’s and John’s traditions concerning two 
hundred and three hundred denarit*. 

[1743] Comparing this Vocabulary with the following 
ones in this Book the reader will find that the proportion of 
words marked + is very large. And the fact that, in some of 
these instances, Matthew is nearly identical with Mark so that 





1 The three narratives probably refer to the same event. But Mt.-Lk. 
omit “ Bartimaeus,” and Mt. represents two blind men as being healed. 

2 Mt. ix. 27—-30. 

3 [1742 a] The former is omitted by Matthew, as well as by Luke, in 
the Feeding of the Five Thousand. The latter, in the Anointing of 
Christ by a Woman, is modified by Matthew, who substitutes “ szach” 
(xxvi. 9 “it could have been sold for much”) for the definite sum 
mentioned by Mark and John. 
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John is practically in agreement with Matthew as well as 
Mark, ought to make the inquirer defer any final judgment 
that he might be disposed to base upon the present list till he 
has seen the list of words peculiar to John, Mark, and 
Matthew, which, 24 Mark ts earlier than Matthew and if 
Mark is largely followed by Matthew, may shew that John 
follows Mark even more than appears from the facts given 
above. 

[1744] Meantime, regard being had to the fact admitted 
by all critics, that John wrote long after Mark, and to the 
probability (assumed as a certainty by some) that Mark had 
an authoritative position at the end of the first century, a 
good case is already made out for the contention that John 
intervenes in favour of Mark where the later Evangelists 
deviate from him. This contention does not assume that, in 
these instances, Mark and John are historically right. The 
former may have led the latter to an erroneous intervention. 
But the point is, not that Mark is in such cases right, but that 
Mark is supported by John. It will subsequently be con- 
sidered whether John also intervenes in favour of Matthew 
and of Luke, singly, or in favour of Matthew and Luke, 
jointly, where the two agree. But that will not affect the 
present question, which is, whether John occasionally inter- 
venes in favour of Mark. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE (Ayamdo in Jn-Mk narr.) 


[1744 (i)] ’Ayarrdw, in strict narrative (1672*), does not 
occur in Matthew and Luke, but occurs once in Mark in the 
story of the man with “great possessions,” of whom Mark 
says (x. 21) “Jesus looked on him and loved him (0 ée ’I. 
éuBreas abT@ nyannoev avtov).’ But the end was that “he 
went away sorrowing,” after being commanded to sell whatever 
he had and to “give to the poor. 


” 


The character and conduct 
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of the man are discussed by Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Ephrem, and Chrysostom, and we learn from them that there 
was difference of opinion. But none of these writers deal 
effectually’ with the difficulty—difficulty to some early 
Christians though perhaps only a pathetic fact to us—that 
this unique mention of Christ in the Synoptic Gospels as 
“loving” some one, ends in what seems worse than nothing— 
“he went away sorrowing.” The difficulty is so great that 
we cannot be surprised at the omission of the clause (“looked 
on him and loved him”) by Matthew and Luke. 

[1744 (ii)] One way of removing or minimising the 
difficulty in Mark would be to take “loved” as meaning 
“treated kindly, or gently”; and one of the best English 
scholars of the last century says, “ Perhaps we might translate 


99 ” 


‘caressed him,?” quoting a passage from Plutarch in support 
of this rendering. He might also have alleged Clement of 
Alexandria (940) “ Accordingly Jesus does not convict him 
as one that had failed to fulfil all the words of the Law; on 
the contrary He /oves and greets him with unusual courtesy 
(ayaTa Kai vrepacraterat).” Moreover codex 6 renders the 
Greek by “osculatus est eum.” Ephrem and Epiphanius both 
have “ vejoiced®.” These facts suffice to shew that, in the much 
discussed precept about selling all one’s goods and giving to 


the poor’, this particular phrase, “Jesus looked on him and 





1 Tertullian is briefer than any of these, and most severe, De MJono- 
gam. 14 “‘Discessit et ille dives, qui non ceperat substantiae dividendae 
egenis praeceptum, et dimissus est sententiae suae a Domino. Nec ideo 
duritia imputabitur Christo de arbitrii cuiuscumque liberi vitio.” This 
can hardly be called “ effectual.” 

2 Field, Ot. Norv. ad loc. 

3 [1744 (ii) a] Ephrem p. 168 ““Sed cum observator legis monstrasset 
se legem diligenter servasse, tunc legislator de eo gavisus est et exultavit,” 
Epiphan. 690 B cird gynow, Tadra mdvra eroinoa ex vedrntds pov. k. 
dxovoas exadpn. This he repeats expressly, dia yap rod ciety dru éxapn, 
“by saying that he ‘rejoiced.’” 

4 [1744 (ii) 4] Besides the authorities above quoted, Justin and 
Irenaeus and many other early writers have quoted freely the different 
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loved him,’ would be likely to attract special attention because 
of its apparently ineffectual result. 

[1744 (iii)] Before referring to John’s use of ayaa in 
narrative, some notice will be necessary of its use in Greek 
literature as bearing on Field’s suggested translation of Mark, 
“Jesus caressed him.” “Ayaraw seems, from the Odyssey 
onwards, to have meant a “going forth to meet,” a “demon- 
stration of affection.” It does not occur in Aéschylus or 
Sophocles. But Euripides has it twice, and ayarafw once— 
—always meaning “pay the last obsequies” to the dead’. 
Xenophon and Plutarch use it in the sense of “fondling” the 
young’. But in very many cases it means simply “love,” 
without allusion to external action, differing perhaps, some- 
times, from dudéw in that ayaraw less frequently refers to 
“favour” and sexual love. The LXX uses dayamaw very 
frequently in every sense of the word “love,” but hardly 
ever in the sense above mentioned—‘ manifesting love in 
action*.” The aorist jydrnoa occurs for the first time in the 





versions of this story, and passages of Irenaeus (1. 3. 5 quoting as Syr. 
Burk., and i. 20. 2) shew that it was much quoted by early heretics. 

1 [1744 (iii) a] It does not occur in the //ad. But ayaracte, which 
occurs once (xxiv. 464) dyamaéyev dvrnvy, means “make the first ap- 
proaches to.” ’Ayamdw occurs (L. 5S.) twice in the Odyssey, xxiii. 214 
“Be not angry that I did not embrace thee thus (d8” aydmnoa) at the first,” 
(referring to 207—8 where Penelope kisses and embraces Ulysses), xxi. 
289 “Dost thou not hug [thy good fortune|?” i.e. “art thou not wed/ 
pleased” —a freq. meaning in later Gk. esp. with negative. “Ayarda, 
-opa, in Odyssey freq. means “embrace.” 

2 [1744 (iii) 6] Eurip. Hel. 937 poco of amdvra Saxpios dy nydrav, 
Suppl. 764 pains av «i mapnoe or jydma vexpovs. ‘The reply is “Did he 
himself wash the wounds of the unhappy men?” Comp. Phoen. 1327 
véxuv Tor madds ayamafav €pov. 

8 [1744 (iii) c] Plut. (153) Vit. Pericl. 1 kvvdv rékva...ev Tots Kddmmots 
mepupépovras k. dyar@vras. Also Steph. quotes (? ref.) “ Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5. 
18 p. 447” povovouk ev Tats dykddats mepupépopev aitovs dyam aves. 

4 [1744 (iii) d@] In Ps. xciv. 19 “thy comforts delight (lit. fondle) my 
soul,” 7ydrnoav, AN? nippavar, Is. v. 7 “the plant of his fondling 
(yyarnpévov).” By error the LXX has Ps. cxix. 166 7ydarnoa, confusing 
the word with the Heb. for émoinoa, which Aq. and Sym. have. 
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Temptation of Abraham (“thine only son, whom thou Jovest 
(nyarnoas)” and frequently thus to represent the Hebrew 
past where it approximates to the English present: but in 
the next instance (“and he /oved her”) and in many others 
it represents the English past?. In the LXX, then, the 
context must in each case be called in to determine the 
meaning. 

[1744 (iv)] In the Pauline Epistles, the active verb, when 
not used of human love, is almost always in the aorist, 
referring to the love of Christ in act, as redeeming mankind, 
Rom. viii. 37 “we are more than conquerors through him that 
loved (ayarnaavtos) us?,” Gal. ii. 20 “the Son of God, who 
loved me and gave himself for me,” Eph. v. 2 “as Christ also | 
loved you and gave himself up for you (marg. us),” v. 25 “even 
as Christ also /oved the church and gave himself up for it.” 
So in Rev. iii. 9 “Behold I will make them to come and 
worship before thy feet and to know that I loved thee,” it is 
the Son, not the Father, that is speaking, and “I loved thee” 
implies “I delivered and made thee victortous*.” 





1 [1744 (iii) e] Gen. xxii. 2, xxiv. 67, The imperf., which is very rare, 
occurs in Gen. xxxvii. 3 7ydmra mapa, I S.i. 5 irydra brep ravrny (but 6. 
tT. is a LXX addition) where “love” implies favouritism. Comp. Gen. 
xxv. 28 nydrnoe O€ “Ioadk Tov "Hoad...‘PeBéxxa d€ hydra Tov “lakdB (where 
the Heb. tenses differ) and 1 S. xviii. 28 was “Iop. nyama adréy, where LXX 
differs from Heb. and perh. takes the meaning to be “loved him [David] 
more than Saul.” 

2 [1744 (iv)a@] In view of the preceding (Rom. viii. 35) “love of 
Christ,” and the prevalent Pauline use of aor. of dyad, this must refer 
to the Son, not to the Father. Comp. Phil. iv. 13 “I have strength 
[for] all things in him that makes me powerful” ze. “Christ” (comp. 
1 Tim. i. 12). But it does refer to the love of the Father in Eph. it. 4—5 
“ God...for the great love wherewith he Joved us...quickened us together 
with Christ,” and to the love of the Father and the Son in 2 Thess. ii. 16 
“now our Lord Jesus Christ himself, and God our Father, who loved 
(6 dyamnoas) us...” where, though dyamjoas agrees grammatically with 
Geos x. marnp, it is intended to include the redeeming love of the Son. 

3 (1744 (iv) 6] Ign. AZagn. 6 eel odv ev rots Tpoyeypaumevors mpoca- 
mou TO may tAnOos eGempyoa ev micrer k. nyamnoa seems to mean “ Since 
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[1744 (v)] Coming to Johannine usage, and bearing in 
mind this double use of the verb to express the emotion and 
the act, we should first note an insistence on the latter aspect 
in 1 Jn iii, 18, “Little children, ¢ us not love im word nor 
with the tongue, but in work and truth.’ The whole of the 
Epistle insists on the active nature of God's love and of man’s 
love so far as it imitates the divine original. 

[1744 (vi)] Then, in the narrative portions of the Gospel, 
we find the following: iii. 16 “For God so loved (nyamnoev) 
the world that he gave the only begotten Son...1,” xi. 5 “Now 
Jesus was wont to love (jyara) Martha and her sister and 
Lazarus?,” xiii. 1 “Now before the feast of the Passover, Jesus, 
knowing that his hour had come that he should pass out of 
this world to the Father, Laving loved (ayarnoas) his own 
that were in the world—zo the end he loved them (eis Tédos 
Ayarnoe avtovs), xiii. 23 “There was lying at table one of 
his disciples, in the bosom of Jesus, whom Jesus was wont to 
love (dv hyaTra[o]’L.),” xix. 26 “ Jesus therefore having seen his 
[lit. the] mother, and the disciple standing by, whom he was 
wont to love (dv wryara),” xxi. 7 “So that disciple whom Jesus 
was wont to love saith to Peter, It is the Lord (Aéyes ody 0 pu. 
éxelvos dv Hyara Oo I. tO Tétpo, ‘O Kupios éotw). After 
this, comes the dialogue between our Lord and Peter, (“ dovest 
(ayaras) thou me more than these?” “lovest thou me?”)— 
not a part of narrative, but not without bearing on the use of 





then I beheld in faith and embraced [in the spirit] the whole multitude 
[of the Magnesian Church] in the above-mentioned persons {of their 
deputation ],” Polyc. 2 €y® k. ra deopd pov & nyamnoas “JT and my bonds, 
which thou didst lovingly welcome,” perh. personified as in 11a Te hy 
“trusting in my bonds” —the “bonds” being, in each case, a sign or 
messenger from God, revealing His power to strengthen His martyrs. 

1 Probably an utterance of the Evangelist (not of Christ, 1497). 

2 [1744 (vi) a] “ Wont,” perh. better “always used” (s. Skeat), is an 
attempt to render the imperfect. Other statements about man’s love are 
iii. 19 “men /oved the darkness rather than the light,” xil. 43 “ for they 
[z.e. the rulers] Zoved the glory of men rather than the glory of God.” 
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the word in narrative—and finally xxi. 20 “Peter, having 
turned, noteth the disciple that Jesus was wont to love, follow- 
ing (Bréres Tov pw. Ov Hyatra 6°]. dxoNovOodyTa).” 

[1744 (vii)] Reviewing these passages, we find that the 
first mention of the Son’s being “ wont to love” introduces the 
greatest of all His “signs,” the victory over death at the grave 
of Lazarus. As to the next, it will hereafter (2319 foll.) be 
shewn that “loved them to the end (eis tédos Hryarnoev avrovs)” 
means, not only “loved them Zo the end,’ but also “loved them 
to the supreme and victorious consummation of love.’ It refers 
to the Washing of Feet as well as to the Sacrifice on the 
Cross. In the former, the Lord is regarded (1283) as wiping 
off upon Himself the impurities of the disciples, so that all of 
them that will accept His love accept at the same time His 
purification—all but Judas, who will not accept it. 

[1744 (viii)] In the same scene that brings before us 
one disciple spiritually refusing this act of love, there is 
introduced about another disciple, “in the bosom of Jesus,” 
the novel phrase “whom Jesus was wont to love.” At first, 
this adjective clause is not inseparable from “ disciple.” It 
is not “che disciple that Jesus was wont to love,” but “one of 

‘the disciples”; and there is added “whom Jesus was wont to 
love.” So stated, it might apply to several disciples, of whom 
this disciple was one. But it recurs as “ the disciple standing 
by, whom Jesus was wont to love?,” and lastly as “ the disciple 





* [1744 (viii) @] Peter refuses it (for the moment) in word and out- 
wardly (“ Lord, thou shalt never wash my feet”) but accepts it in spirit. 
Judas accepts it outwardly but rejects it spiritually. 

2 [1744 (viii) d] The intervention of “ standing by,” and the consequent 
possibility of pause, afford a loop-hole for regarding the relative here as 
not essential to the antecedent. It might just possibly mean “the disciple 
[about whom I have so often spoken] standing by, one of whom Jesus was 
very fond.” But there is no such loop-hole in the next instance. The 
usage of the LXX (1744 (iii) e) would facilitate the use of nyara to mean 
“was specially fond,” “loved above others.” 
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that Jesus was wont to love,” and in this last instance pre- 
eminence is unmistakeable. 

[1744 (ix)] Whether intentional or not, there is certainly 
a striking contrast between the incipient disciple in Mark, 
who proved to be no disciple—although he called Jesus 
“Good teacher” and although Jesus “loved him”—and “ the 
disciple that Jesus loved” in the Fourth Gospel. The former 
“went away sorrowing.” To the latter the Lord, when on 
the point of death, entrusts His own mother. To him, alone, on 
the shore of Tiberias, it is given to say, “It is the Lord,” when 
Peter and the rest had not yet discerned Him. He, too} 
though not “following” the Lord in the path assigned to 
Peter (the path of the Cross) is nevertheless seen “ following ” 
in another way; and the last recorded utterance of the 
Saviour includes a mysterious saying suggestive of the 
prolonged abidance of this disciple upon earth: “Jf J will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee?” 

[1744(x)] This typical aspect of “the disciple that Jesus 
loved” is quite compatible with the literal aspect in which he 
is regarded as literally lying on the bosom of Jesus. Origen 
assuredly accepted the latter, but he accepted the former also. 
“The Word of God on earth,” he says, “since He is become 
man, we see as a being of man’s nature...but, 7f we have lain 
on the breast of the Word made flesh, and if we have been able 
to follow Him when He goeth up to the High Mountain, we 


’>») 


shall say, ‘We saw’ his glory.” And again, “ We must there- 
fore dare to call the Gospels the prime of the Scriptures, and 
the Gospel according to John the prime of the Gospels. Of 
this Gospel none can receive the meaning except he have 
fallen back (Jn xiii. 25 dvamecov) on the breast of Jesus, 
and except he have received Mary from Jesus so that she 


becomes (lit. becoming) his own mother also. And _ this 





1 (1744 (x) a] Orig. Philocal. 19. The reference is to the Transfigura- 
tion. He quotes Jni. 14 eOeavapeba as cidopev, “ we saw.” 
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other future ‘John’ must also become such a one that (so 
to speak) the ‘John’ is pointed out by Jesus as being ‘ Jesus.’ 
For, if there is no other son of Mary (according to those who 
entertain wholesome opinions about her) except Jesus, and 
[if] Jesus says to His mother, ‘Behold, thy son,’ and not, 
‘Behold, this, too, [is] thy Son ’—this is all the same as if He 
has said ‘Behold, this is Jesus, whom thou didst bear. For 
indeed every one that is initiated (Gal. ii. 20) liveth no longer 
[of himself] but Christ liveth in him: and, since Christ liveth 
in him, it is said concerning him to Mary, ‘ Behold, thy Son, 
the? Christ 207 

[1744 (xi)] It may be taken as certain that John has some 
meaning and purpose (beyond mere graphic or euphonic 
variation) in his various descriptions of the beloved disciple ; 
and it is highly probable that Origen has helped us to 
elucidate a part of his purpose, in bringing before us this 
unnamed and mysterious character as a permanent witness 
—“tarrying” till the Lord’s “coming ”—to the all-conquering 
love of Christ. And having regard to the early and wide 
discussions about the parallel phrase in Mark, we may regard 
it as by no means improbable that the Fourth Evangelist is 
tacitly contrasting this “disciple that Jesus loved” with the 
ineffectual approacher to discipleship, of whom Mark records 
that he called Jesus “ teacher,’ and that Jesus “looked on him 
and loved him,” and yet that, in the end, “he went away 
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sorrowing?. 





Ons mieten, 

2 [1744 (xi) a] As to? + mappnoia, omitted by error in 1736 but placed 
in note there, it will be shewn that John may be writing with allusion to 
Mk viii. 32 7. rov Adyor eAdde (omitted by Mt.-Lk.) or even in parallelism 
to Mk as given by SS and & See 1917 (i) foll. 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO JOHN AND MATTHEW 
§1. Parallelisms very few 


[1745] In this list, though. larger than that of words 
peculiar to John and Mark, only one word will be found 
marked +, and that with a query, namely, Sjua, “judgment 
seat,’ concerning which John says that Pilate “sat down on @ 
judgment seat,’ just before he said to the Jews, “Behold your 
king.” Matthew has “While he was sitting on the judgment 
seat, his [ze. Pilate’s] wife sent unto him...” Then follows 
the mention of her dream, of which John makes no mention. 
The word occurs frequently in the Acts to mean the 
“platform,” or “tribunal,” of a judge, so that it might well be 
used by the two Evangelists independently. The absence of 
the article, however, in John (“a judgment seat”) may indicate 
that he is calling attention to a fact that might pass unnoticed 
by readers of Matthew’. 

[1746] The reader will notice the large number of asterisks 
denoting that Matthew and John use the same word in 





1 [1745 a] Comp. Joseph. Bell. ii. 14. 8, where Florus erects “a 
tribunal” and then crucifies a number of Jews in front of it. Pilate may 
have first “sat on ¢he tribunal” in the Praetorium (as Matthew says) and 
may have then had a special “tribunal” set up in Gabbatha for the 
purpose of final decision. Such a course would be all the more natural 
as the Chief Priests (Jn xviii. 28) would not come into the Praetorium to 
hear his decision. The Article is inserted before Bjya when used in N.T. 
absolutely elsewhere, Acts xii. 21, KV Ail LON Tea XV Oy LO, Ti, 
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different senses, as where the former uses dwpeay to mean 
“with a liberal hand,’ but the latter to mean “without a 
cause.” So Bpaots in Matthew means “rust,” but in John 
“food”; and town means in Matthew “price,” but in John 
“honour.” For the most part the words in this list tell us 
nothing of interest. For example, Aaumas, te. “torch” or 
“lamp,” is connected by Matthew with the Virgins that go 
out to meet the Bridegroom and by John with the soldiers 
that arrest Jesus: cwvpva, “ frankincense,’ in Matthew refers 
to the offering of the Magi to the infant Jesus, in John to the 
act of Joseph of Arimathaea and Nicodemus placing the 
Lord’s body in the tomb. 

[1747] It will be found suggested in one of the foot-notes 
(1752a—/) that, when John applies to Jesus the word 
Kpavyatw, “cry aloud,’—used by some authors to mean 
“scream” or “cry in terror”—he may be possibly alluding to a 
tradition peculiar to Matthew, who quotes a saying of Isaiah 
“He shall not cry aloud,’ and who uses xpavydtm in his 
peculiar rendering of the prophecy. But this is a conjecture 
that would need support from many other Johannine passages 
of allusive tendency. There is greater probability in the 
hypothesis that John’s version of the naming of Peter, “Thou 
shalt be called Cephas, which is by interpretation Petros [ice. 
Stone],” was written with allusion to the tradition peculiar to 
Matthew “Thou art Petros [ie. Stone].” But this hypothesis 
is not based on anything in the list given below, because it 
does not rest on any word peculiar to John and Matthew. 


§2. “Light of the world, “my brethren” 


[1748] Taking the list as a whole we find no one word, by 
itself, as to which John can be said with confidence to be 
alluding to Matthew. But the ¢wo words making the phrase 
pas Koopou, “light of the world,” stand on a different footing. 





* In the Jn-Mk list only one word (ayyj) was thus marked. 
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In Matthew, our Lord says “ Ye are the light of the world”; 
in John, “ / am the light of the world.” It has been maintained 
in an earlier part of this series (485) that Matthew is in error, 
and that John, when emphasizing the doctrine that Christ zs 
the Light of the world and that other people ave the light, 
was not writing without some allusion to this corruption, 
peculiar to Matthew, namely that Jesus said to the disciples, 
“Ye are the light of the world.” This appears extremely 
probable’. 

[1749] Another combination of two words peculiar to 
Matthew and John is the phrase “my brethren” in Christ's 
words after the Resurrection? Matthew says that the 
women, when the risen Saviour met them, “took hold of his 
feet,’ and that He said “Go back, bear word to my brethren 
that they go away into Galilee®.” In John, the Lord says to 
Mary Magdalene “ Touch me not, for I have not yet ascended 
to the Father: but go to my brethren and say to them, I am 





1 [1748 a] Mt. v. 14 “Ye are (tpets éoré) the light of the world.” Xt 
has been shewn (435) that this might be an error, either through Gk or 
through Heb. corruption, for “ye have the light of the world.” Both 
Jewish and Christian doctrine would teach that the saints are (Phil. il. 
15) “lights,” or (Jn v. 35) “lamps,” but not “the light” : and no authority 
has been alleged for the view that even the collective body of the saints 
could receive this name. No other Synoptist supports Mt. in his version, 
and Jn may not improbably be writing allusively to it, and with the 
purpose of tacitly correcting it, in the following passages: (1. Oma te 
[z.e. John] was xo? the light,” (viii. 12, ix. 5)“ am the light of the world,” 
(xii. 35) “ Walk (R.V.) while ye have the light,’ xii. 36 (R.V.) “While ye 
have the light believe on the light that ye may become sons of light.” 
That a body of men should believe themselves to be a collection of 
“lights” reflecting the Light of the World, differs radically from the 
doctrine that the same men should believe themselves to be “ce Light of 
the World”: and Jn appears to be protesting against the latter belief. 

2 [1749 a] This is to be distinguished from Mk iii. 334, Mt. xii. 
48—9, Lk. viii. 21 “my mother and my brethren,” where our Lord gives 
a spiritual interpretation to “my brethren.” The only other instance 
(Chri.) of “my brethren” is Mt. xxv. 40 (in parable). 

3 Mt. xxvill. Io. 
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ascending unto my Father and your Father and my God and 
your God'.” The tradition of Matthew uses the past “took 
hold,” which John perhaps read as the imperfect “began (or, 
wished) to take hold”—the action being checked by the 
words of Jesus, “Do not touch me.” Luke omits all mention 
of this manifestation of Christ to women. Mark’s Gospel 
breaks off just before it. The Mark-Appendix, which takes 
up the narrative, simply says that the Saviour “appeared 
(epavn)* first to Mary Magdalene.” There is a very strong 
probability indeed that John here, writing with allusion to the 
narrative peculiar to Matthew, wishes (1) to retain the 
beautiful tradition “Go tell my brethren” as part of the first 
utterance of the ascending Saviour, (2) to indicate that the 
women did zot “take hold” of His feet‘. 





Ppa oeit7A, 

* [17494] Even Thomas is not represented in Jn as actually 
“touching” or “taking hold of” the risen Saviour. The Apostle is 
described as being invited to “reach” his “hand.” But apparently he 
believes without this evidence (Jn xx. 29 “Because thou hast seez thou 
hast believed !”). 

3 [1749 c] ’E¢dyn is here used for the more common 667. It is also 
used in Mt. i. 20, ii, 13, 19, but with kar’ évap, “in a dream.” In Lk. ix. 8 
"Hiias eavy it is without car’ 6vap. It is also applied to the shining of a 
star (Mt. il. 7) or to a character bright as a star (Phil. ii. 15). 

4 [1749 @] “My brethren” might be interpreted literally by Gentile 
readers ignorant of Christian vocabulary. In Mt. N* reads “the 
brethren.” The Johannine context, “my Father and your Father,” makes 
it clear that the brotherhood is spiritual. In Acts i. 14, “his brethren” 
means James and Jude etc. because preceded by “his mother.” 
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JOHN-MATTHEW AGREEMENTS! 


Mt. Jn Mt. Jn 

[1750] = aiysados 2 I dprato 2 4 
aipte Go ie 2+ Bnya? I I 

* Boaots® 2 4 dupdw* 5 6 

[1751] * depedy (adv.)* 2 I éevbepos® I 2 
eupaviCa® I 2 evrapiaca ® I I 

* é£eralw® 2 I Karayvupe 1° I 3 

[1752] — xpavyafol I 6 AdOpa 2 I 





1 [1750 a,] An asterisk attached to a word denotes that Mt. and Jn 
use it in different senses: + denotes that the word not only has the same 
meaning in Mt. and Jn but also occurs in parallel passages. 

2 Baya, “judgment seat,” Mt. xxvil. 19 “the jen [i xine £3 Jo eee 
1745. 

3 [1750 a] Bpdous, in Mt. “rust,” in Jn “ food.” 

4[17504] Aupdo, “I thirst,” in Mt. xxv. 35, 37, 42, 44 means physical 
thirst, in Mt. v. 6 “hunger and ¢hirst after righteousness” (where Lk. vi. 
21 has merely “hunger now”). In Jn, the woman of Samaria interprets 
Christ’s “shall never thirst” literally (“that I may not CHIT SE) DORE 
from this dialogue, the word is never used literally in the Fourth Gospel, 
unless it be in xix. 28 where it is printed by W.H. as a quotation. If it is, 
the most likely source is Ps. xlii. 2 “ My soul is athirst” (not as W.H., Ps. 
Ixix. 21). In that case the meaning would be spiritual as well as literal. 

5 [1751 a] Awpedy (adv.), in Mt. x. 8 (bis) “freely,” in Jn xv. 25 (quoting 
Ps. xxxv. 19) “ without a cause,” “ sratuitously.” 

6 [1751 4] "EdcvOepos, in Mt. xvii. 26 “the sons are free,” Jn viil. 33—6 
“ve shall become /ree...the Son shall free (edevdepdon) you...ye shall be 
free.” "Exxéo, Mt. ix. 17 “ spill” (Jn ii. 15 “pour out” money) may be 
regarded as=Lk. v. 37 éxxvvvopa, and is therefore omitted above. 

7 *Eudavite, “ manifest” vb., see 1716 Z. 

8 [1751 c] "Evradudga, “ embalm,” Mt. xxvi. 12. The parall. Mk xiv. 8 
has évrafuacpsv. Jn has the n. parallel to Mk (1734e), and the vb. xix. 40 
“as it is the custom to embalm” not parall. to Mk or Mt. 

9 *Réerd¢a, in Mt. il. 8, x. 11, “ascertain”; in Jn xxi. 12, “question.” 

10 Kardyvupt, in Mt. xii. 20 (loosely quoting Is. xlii. 3) “a bruised reed 
he shall not dreak” ; in Jn xix. 31—3 of “ breaking” limbs. 

1 [1752 a] Kpavydgo, “ cry aloud,” is used eight times in N.T. Seven 
of these are (a) Jn xii. 13, of the multitude shouting “ Hosanna!” (4) Jn 
xviii. 40, xix. 6, 12, 15, Acts xxl. 23, of the multitude clamouring for some 
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one’s death, (c) Jn xi. 43 “ He cried aloud (éxpavyacev), Lazarus! [Come] 
out, hither !” 

[17524] The remaining instance is (¢) Mt. xii. 19 “ He shall not strive 
(épioec) nor cry aloud (ovS€ kpavydce), nor shall one hear in the streets his 
voice,” quoting Is. xlii. 2 “ He shall not cry, nor “ft up, nor cause to be 
heard his voice in the street.” LXX renders “lift up” (as though it were 
“lift (the burden of sin),” ze. “ forgive”) by avnoes, “forgive ”—as in Is. i. 
14, 1. 9 (and freq.)—having od xexpagera (A xpd&era) ovd€ dvnce. Mt. 
quotes Isaiah’s context in full as illustrating Christ’s avoidance of publicity 
in His acts of healing (Mt. xii. 16 “‘He rebuked them that they should 
not make him manifest”). Perhaps Mt. takes “cry” as “cry, or summon, 
to arms,” a meaning of the Niph. (Gesen. 858 4): but Kimchi and Ibn 
Ezr. (ad loc.) explain it as denoting the loud harsh tone used by a judge 
in order to impress his hearers with a sense of authority. Sym. sub- 
stitutes “shall be deceived (¢£ararnOncera)” for “lift”—an error arising 
from Hebrew confusion. 

[1752] These facts indicate that there were early difficulties in 
interpreting the Isaiah passage, and that there would be, toward the end 
of the Ist century, different views about applying to the Messiah either 
kpago (LXX) or kpavyafw (Mt.). Kpavydto, in O.T., is used only in Ezr. 
iil. 13 of a multitude crying aloud with mingled feelings ; and Atticists, 
when not applying it to clamouring crowds, would probably use it (as 
Plat. Rep. x. 607 B (in poet. quot.)) of a “yelping” hound, or (Demosth. 
Con. p. 1258, 26) of a drunkard “yelling.” Phrynichus says that kpavyac~ 
pos (for xexpaypds) is illiterate. Epictetus applies cpavydéto (apart from 
the discordant cry of a raven (iii. 1. 37)) to shouting in the theatre, crying 
to Caesar for help, and to a bad-tempered master bawling at his slaves 
(ill. 4. 4, 22. 55, 26. 22)—in all cases implying want of self-control. 

[1752 7] For these reasons many Evangelists would shrink from 
applying xpa¢o, and still more xpavyd¢, to Christ. But Matthew extends 
his quotation of Isaiah so that it might be read thus, “ He shall wot cry 
aloud...until he bring forth judgment to victory.” This might mean that 
the “ crying aloud” did not take place till Christ’s death when He overcame 
death upon the Cross: and Matthew, though he does not use Kpavya¢e in 
connexion with the last cry, uses there the kindred word (xxvii. 50) 
kpafas, alone among the Evangelists. 

[1752 ¢] Others might take the view that both kpdf@ and xpavyate 
were forbidden by the words of Isaiah to be applied to the Messiah: and 
neither of these words is applied to Him by Mark or Luke. On the 
Cross, Jesus is described by Mark as Body hava peyddyn or adeis poviyy 
peyadny, by Luke as davjcas dovn peyddyn, but not as “crying” or 
“crying aloud,” 

[17527] John takes a different course. He represents Jesus as “crying 
(kpa¢@)” in solemn announcements of doctrine (vii. 28, 37, Xli. 44) thrice, 
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Mt. Jn Nien 
Aahia I 2 apras 5 i 
Aoyxn! eli x * ueOvw? I I 
[1753] — peards3 I 3 vioow! i 2 
‘ ov povov® I 4 * repicods® I I 
mAeuvpa™ [Tr] 4 modvrysos 8 I I 
[1754]  mpeia® I I gu. Siwy 0 I I 
* oxdnpdstt I I opopval? I I 
ou pepo 4 3 * odhpayifo! I 2 





but not on the Cross, where the simple words “saith” or “said” are used 
(xix. 26—30 Aéyer, efrev). But he applies “cry aloud (kpavyatw)” to the 
single occasion (xi. 43) of the raising of Lazarus. Then, too, Jesus “ wept” 
and “troubled himself.” Perhaps the Evangelist felt that the Messiah, 
who could neither “weep” nor “cry aloud” for His own sake, might be 
rightly described as “crying aloud” for the sake of Lazarus, His “ friend,” 
whom He “loved.” 

1 Adyxn, “spear.” See 1756. 

2 MeOve (-opar), “to be satisfied with wine,” or “intoxicated.” In Jn 
il. 10 “when they have drunk freely (pass.),” not so strong as in Mt. xxiv. 
49 (act.) (parall. Lk. xil. 45 peOvoxeoOat). 

3 Meoros, “ full,’ in Jn always literal, in Mt. xxiii. 28 metaphorical. 

4 Nvooe, “pierce.” See 1756. 

5 OU povoy, “not only,” in Mt., only in xx. 21 “ Wot only the [work, or, 
miracle] of the fig-tree shall ye do.” 

6 Tlepuoods, “superabundant,” Mt. v. 37, 47. In Jn x. Io “that they 
may have life (nv) and have it superabundantly (mrepirodv)” the adj. is 
used adverbially, a usage of which instances are given in pl. mepucod, and 
also in sing. compar. mepioodrepov (by L. S. and Steph.), but no instance 
of repicoor. 

7 Trevpa, “side.” See 1756. 

8 TIodvtipos, “precious,” Mt. xiii. 46 “one preczous pearl,” Jn xii. 3 “ of 
nard pistic (1736 d@) precious.” 

9 IIpwia, “early,” Spa being understood. In Mt. xxvii. 1, Jn xxi. 4, 
mpwias dé (Jn+idn) yevouévns (Jn yevouévns) occurs to introduce (in Mt.) 
the morning of the crucifixion and (in Jn) the manifestation of the risen 
Saviour to the seven disciples. 

10 [1754 a] Sia, “Sion,” quoted by Mt. xxi. 5 and Jn xii. 15 from 
Zech. ix. 9, see 1456 a4 and 1757. 

11 S«Anpds, “hard,” Mt. xxv. 24 “a hard man,” Jn vi. 60 “the saying is 
hard.” 

12 Spvpva, “frankincense,” Mt. il. 11, the gift of the Magi to Christ in 
the cradle; Jn xix. 39, the gift of Nicodemus to Christ in the tomb. 

13 Shpayite, “seal,” Mt. xxvii. 66 “sealing” the stone of Christ’s 
sepulchre, Jn iii. 33, vi. 27 metaph.= “attesting.” 
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Mt. Jn Mite 
[1755] * runt 2 I * tpoyo” I 5 
Umdvtnows® 2 I popéw* I I 


§ 3. Lnuferences 


[1756] Two inferences may be drawn from the facts given 
above. One relates to the three words with [[1]] opposite to 
them, Adyyn, vUcow, and mdevpa, “spear,” “ pierce,” “sides! 
They all come from one passage, found in some of the best 
Greek MSS. of Matthew, and given by R.V. in marg. thus, 
“And another (4Xos 8é) took a spear and pierced his side 
and there came out water and blood®.” These resemble the 
words of John, “ But one (aan eis) of the soldiers with a spear 
pierced his side and there came out straightway blood and 
water®.” Matthew places the piercing before the death, and 
gives no explanation of it; John places it after the death, and 
explains that the soldiers had received orders to kill those 
who were on the crosses. If the passage was originally a 
part of Matthew and was omitted by the Syriac and Latin 
versions because of its inconsistency with John, we should 
then have to suppose that John (on the hypothesis that he 
knew Matthew’s Gospel) was here intervening to place the 
piercing in its right order, as having occurred a/cer, not before, 





1 Town, in Mt. xxvii. 6, 9, “price” ; in Jn iv. 44 “ honour.” 

2 [1755 a] Tpwye, “eat,” in Mt. xxiv. 38, “eating [gluttonously]” ; in 
Jn alw. in good sense (exc. xiii. 18 (quot. Ps. xli. 9, but LXX éa@iwyv)) of 
spiritual “eating.” 

3 ‘Ymdvrnows, “meeting,” Mt. viii. 34 (exorcism), xxv. I (parable) 
e&épxerOa «is t.: Jn xii. 13 has the same phrase in the Riding into 
Jerusalem. 

4 Sopéa, “wear,” in Mt. xi. 8 “they that wear soft clothing” (parall. 
Lk. “in glorious raiment and luxury”); Jn xix. 5 “wearing the crown of 
thorns.” ; 

5 Mt. xxvil. 49. 6 Jn-xixt34; 
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Christ’s death. But had he done this, he would not—so far 
as we can judge from the list given above—have used 
Matthew's exact words. Regarded as an intervention of 
John, the phenomena would be unique. Regarded as a 
careless and misplaced interpolation from Johannine tradition 
(in which perhaps the Johannine AMAEIC was taken as AAAOC) 
the insertion in Matthew is fairly explicable. 

[1757] The second inference is of a more general character. 
It is derived from the fact that we find only one word marked 
?+, but many words marked *; that is to say, when John 
happens to use a somewhat rare word peculiar to Matthew, 
he frequently uses it in a different sense from Matthew’s, and 
almost always in an entirely different context. The word 
Yiév is marked gu. That is because it is quoted both by John 
and by Matthew from Zechariah; and it has been shewn above 
(1456 2) that John actually ventures to differ from both the 
prophet and the Evangelist by omitting the word “meek,” 
which is an integral part of the prophecy. In this list, then, 
there are (practically) none of the agreements that we found 
in the John-Mark list. Consequently, when we come, later 
on, to a number of passages where John agrees with traditions 
reported identically by Mark and Matthew (but not by 
Luke), it is a reasonable inference that John’s real agreement 
is with Mark. John’s agreement with Matthew is most 
reasonably explained by the fact that he and Matthew are 
borrowing from identical passages of Mark. 





1 [1757 a] It is fair to add that Mt. and Jn agree in applying the word 
Av to metaphorical “loosing.” But they never do it in parallel contexts, 


even where it might be expected (2517—20). 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO JOHN AND LUKE 


§1. Axntecedent probability 


[1758] Luke is recognised by all as having not only 
written in his own style but also compiled traditions in 
various styles, the differences between which are clearly per- 
ceptible. This may be seen in the Pauline, Petrine, and other 
portions of the Acts. It is also manifest in his Gospel, 
which contains (1) a short Preface in Attic style, (2) a History 
of Christ’s Birth and Childhood in Hebraic style, (3) a History 
of Christ’s acts and short sayings in which he agrees largely 
with Mark, (4) a Collection of Christ’s longer sayings (inclu- 
ding the Lord’s Prayer, the Beatitudes and their context, etc.) 
in which he closely agrees with Matthew, (5) a Collection of 
parables in common with Matthew, (6) a Collection of 
parables and other traditions peculiar to himself, in which a 
variety of styles is manifest, (7) an Account of the Passion, 
differing in style and matter from those of Mark and 
Matthew, (8) an Account of the Resurrection quite different 
in subject-matter from that in Matthew, and differing in style 
from Luke’s own History of the Birth and Childhood. 

[1759] A compilation of this kind, even though revised 
by the compiler, and in parts perhaps rewritten by him, would 
naturally have a wider vocabulary than a book written in one 
style. Hence we may naturally expect Luke to include a 
large number of words that would be independently employed 
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by any educated evangelists at the end of the first century, 
though not used by Mark or Matthew. We should therefore 
expect to find the “John-Luke” more numerous than the 
“John-Matthew” and very much more numerous than the 
“John-Mark” agreements, but—in view of the instances where 
John supports Mark against Luke’s silence or deviation—to 
find also that the number of words marked +, as being paral- 
lelisms between John and Luke, is very small. 


§2. Lhe fact 


[1760] The fact harmonizes with this expectation. The 
list of verbal agreements is very long, and would be longer 
still if we placed in it some words that belong rather to 
grammar than to vocabulary’ and will be mentioned later on. 
But even when the word is rare, there is hardly ever any strict 
parallelism in the context. © Napkin,” for example, in Luke’s 
parable, wraps up a talent, but in John it is used for entomb- 
ments?. “Breast,” in Luke, occurs twice to describe “ beating 
on the breast”; but in John it refers to the disciple lying on 
the breast of Jesus®. 

[1761] Such parallelisms as there are will be found to be 
confined either to Luke’s Single Tradition, or to the Double 
Tradition of Matthew and Luke. As to this, it was pointed 
out above (1450) that John supports Luke against Matthew 
in retaining the apparently harsh precept about “hating one’s 
own life” Another instance will be given from the Double 
Tradition (178492), where Christ’s appellation of the dis- 
ciples as “my friends,” which occurs in Luke's version (but 











1 [1760 a] For example, werd is common to all the Gospels, but pera 
radra is peculiar to Jn-Lk. Noy (Chri.) is almost peculiar to Jn-Lk. IIpos 
after verbs of “speaking” (exc. in the phrase “to one another ”) is prob. 
peculiar to Jn-Lk. See 9394 5, 1915 (vi) d, and 2366 é. 

2 Lk. xix. 20, Jn Xl. 44, Xx. 7 covdaptov. 

3 Lk. xviii. 13, xxili. 48, Jn xiii. 25, xxi. 20 or7Oos. 

4 This, however, not being a word but a phrase, does not appear in 
the list below. 
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not in Matthew’s), is repeated by John. Luke’s Single 
Tradition describes the Saviour as coming after the Resurrec- 
tion and “standing in the midst” of the disciples: a similar 
phrase is used by John. These are about all the parallelisms, 
strictly so called, that can be found between John and Luke. 


§ 3. Quasi-parallels 


[1762] Other instances, however, occur where John and 
Luke use the same words, and these rare words, in describing 
events that are apparently not identical though similar. For 
example, the word éxuacow, “wipe,” is used by both writers 
in describing the Anointing of Jesus by a woman. Luke 
says, “wth the hair of her head she began to wipe [his teet],™ 
and again, “zwith her hair she wiped” them. John speaks of 
Mary the sister of Martha as “the one that wiped his feet 
with her hair,” and afterwards describes the act, “she wiped 
with her hair his feet.” But Luke, in the Anointing, calls the 
woman “a sinner,” and speaks of Mary the sister of Martha 
elsewhere, without any suggestion of identity. Commentators 
are divided, and have been from very early times, in their 
attempts to explain John’s agreement with Mark and Matthew 
in their general account of the Anointing, but with Luke in 
this detail. For the present! it must suffice to say that the 
phrase in the two Gospels, although apparently not referring 
to the same event, appears nevertheless allusive in the later 
(John) to the narrative contained in the earlier (Luke). 

[1763] “ Disembark,” droBaive, occurs in Luke’s version 
of the Calling of Peter on the lake of Gennesaret?. In this, it 
is said that Jesus “saw two boats standing by the lake but 
the fishermen had disembarked from them” ; Peter, one of the 
fishermen, had “toiled all night” and “taken nothing”; but, 





' The point will be fully discussed in Zhe fourfold Gospel (see 
Preface above, p. ix). 2 Lk. v. 2 foll. 
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at Christ’s command, they let down their nets and take such a 
multitude of fishes that “the nets were breaking.” According 
to John’, Jesus, after the Resurrection, “stood on the beach” 
and called to the disciples who “in that night had caught 
nothing.” At His command they cast the net on the right 
side of the ship? and take one hundred and fifty-three great 
fishes, yet “the net was not rent.” It is after catching 
this draught that, according to John, “they disembarked 
on the land.” *Azofaivw, though frequently thus used in 
classical Greek, nowhere else has this meaning in the Greek 
Testament Old or New®. Hence this single verbal coinci- 
dence would suffice to claim attention: but when it is com- 
bined with the similarities in the context, the total effect 
suggests that John is writing allusively to Luke’s tradition, 
or, at all events, that the two traditions are in some way 
related. 





1 Jn xxi. 4—9. 

2 [1763 a] There is nothing in Lk. parall. to Jn xxi. 6 “cast your net on 
the vight side of the ship.” But in Ps. lxxxix. 12 “the righd (lit. the 
south) ” is rendered “sea” in LXX by Hebrew confusion. Comp. is et 
“put out into the deep and let down your nets for a draught.” 

3 [17634] In LXX, it is freq. and means “turn out,” “prove to be,” 
and it means this in Lk. xxi. 13, Phil. i. 19. “ Disembark ” = ée&épxomae in 
Mk vi. 34, Mt. xiv. 14. These facts make the Jn-Lk. agreement some- 
what more remarkable. 
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JOHN-LUKE AGREEMENTS! 


Uw tn Lio ain 

[1764] * dyovigopa? I I adtkia® 4 I 
adn Ov os* I 9 "Avvas® I 2 
aytikéyo® I I ?+ aroBaiya™ 2 I 

[1765] — amrdxpuors 2 2 apiOpos§ I I 
apiorde I 2 apxovres® (Jews) 4 3 





* [1764 2,] An asterisk denotes that the same word is used in different 
senses by Jn and Lk. e.g. dyavitoua, Jn “fight,” Lk. “strive (to).” No 
words are marked +, because there is no certain instance of parallelism. 
?+ denotes a quasi-parallel context. ’O@éviyv and mapakvmT@ occur in 
a passage enclosed by W.H. in double brackets, which will be discussed 
later on (1798—1804). 

? "Ayevifoua, in Lk. xiii. 24 “Strive to enter” (parall. Mt. vii. 13 
“enter”), Jn xviii. 36 “My officers would strive,” i.e. fight. 

* [1764 a] *Adccia, “unrighteousness,” which in Lk. xiii. 27 is parall. to 
Mt. vil. 23 dvoyia, occurs, in Jn, only in vii. 18, “this man is true and there 
is no unrighteousness in him”: but it is also in 1 Jni.9, v.17. For the 
most part Jn uses “darkness,” or “lie,” to express “ unrighteousness,” 

* "AAnOuvos, “true,” z.e. genuine, Lk. xvi. T1, see L727 7. 

® [17644] “Avvas, Lk. iii. 2 “In the high-priesthood of Azzas and 
Caiaphas.” That of Annas ended (Enc. “ Annas”) A.D. 15. That of 
Caiaphas lasted A.D. 18—36. Jn xviii. 13—24 explains that Annas was 
the father-in-law of Caiaphas, and leads us to infer that he at all events 
occasionally exercised the civil authority of the high-priesthood, since 
Christ’s captors (xviii. 13) “led him to Annas VaESsia 

° *Avridéyo, Lk. ii. 34 “a sign spoken against,’ Jn xix. 12 “ speaketh 
against Caesar.” 

” “AroBaive, “disembark,” see 1763. 

8 *ApcOuds, “number,” Lk. xxii. 3 “of the number of the Twelve,” 
Jn vi. 10 “in xumber about five thousand.” 

® [1765 a] ’Apyovres (of the Jews), mentioned in the sing. by Mt. ix. 18 
“a [certain] ~w/er” where parall. Mk v. 22, Lk. viii. 41 indicate that 
he was a “ruler of the synagogue.” But, in the pl., Lk. xxiii. 13, 35, 
xxlv. 20 refer to members of the Sanhedrin (there is nothing to indicate 
the meaning in Lk. xiv. 1). In Jn vii. 26, 48, xii. 42 it probably means 
members of the Sanhedrin, and Jn iii. 1 “Nicodemus...a ruder of the 
Jews” is subsequently represented as taking part in the deliberations of 
the Sanhedrin (vii. 51). 
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Lk. Jn Lk. Jn 

* Babus} I I Barto? I 2 

[1766]  Bovrevoua I 2 Bovs 3 2 
Bpaxlev® I I Bpaxv I I 

yelrov 3 I yvapiCo 2 2 

[1767] = yvaoros* 2 2 * voaupa? 2 2 
Sradidajpu 2 ira €Oos 3 I 

etdos® 2 I cindy 5 I 

[1768] ?+ expacocw" 2 3 uri An pe® 2 I 
evOade I 2 eviauTos® I 3 

evTevoev B 5 évemuov 0 22 I 

[1769] e&nyéopacl! I I em elTa I I 





1 Babds, “deep,” Lk. xxiv. 1 ‘early (lit. deep) dawn,” Jn iv. 11 “the 
well is deep.” 

2 Barra, “dip,” Lk. xvi. 24 “that he should af...and cool my tongue,” 
Jn xiii. 26 (42s) of Jesus “ dipping” the sop. 

3 Bpaylov, “arm,” Lk. i. 51 “ He hath shewed strength with his arm,” 
(quot. Ps. Ixxxix. 10, or xcviii. 1), Jn xii. 38 (quoting Is. liii. 1), “To whom 
hath the av of the Lord been revealed?” 

4 Tyeords, “acquaintance,” Lk. ii. 44, xxiii. 49 of the “acguaintance” 
of Christ’s parents, and of Christ, Jn xviii. 15, 16 of the beloved 
disciple as being an “‘acguaintance of the high priest.” 

5 Tpdupa, in Lk. xvi. 6,7 “Take thy dond,” Jn v. 47 “his [z.2. Moses’s] 
writings,” vii. 15 “ How knoweth this man /e¢fers?” 

6 Bidos, “ appearance,” Lk. iii. 22 “in bodily appearance,” ix. 29 “ The 
appearance of his face became different,” Jn v. 37 “ Ye have neither seen 
his [z.e. God’s] appearance.” 

7 [1768 a] “Expdooe Opréiv, “wipe with hair,” occurs in Lk. vii. 38, 44 
and Jn xi. 2, xii. 3, concerning the “ wiping” of Christ’s feet with the hair 
of a woman described by Lk. as “‘a sinner,” but by Jn as Mary the sister 
of Lazarus (1762). Jn (xiii. 5) also uses the word concerning the “wiping” 
of the feet of the disciples by Christ. 

8 Eyripmrnm, “fill.” Lk. i. 53 “ The hungry he hath filled with good 
things,” vi. 25 “ Woe unto you, O ye that are filled now,” Jn vi. 12 “ But 
when they [z.2. the 5000] were fi//ed.” 

9 *Ey.aurds, “year,” Lk. iv. 19 (Is. Ixi. 2) “the acceptable year of the 
Lord,” Jn xi. 49, 51, xviii. 13 “the high priest in that year,” 1.e. Caiaphas. 

10 [1768 4] *"Ev@mor, “ before the face of,” “in the sight of,” in Jn, only 
in xx. 30 “many other signs, therefore, did Jesus 7 the sight of the 
disciples,” comp. Lk. xxiv. 43 “and he did eat zu their sight (é. airav).” 
Jn is probably referring to manifestations, like that in Lk, xxiv. 43, of the 
risen Saviour, ‘“‘in the sight of” the disciples alone. 

11 EEnyéopat, “relate,” “describe.” Lk. xxiv. 35 “they described that 
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which had occurred to them in the way,” z.e. the appearance of the risen 
Saviour, Jn i. 18 “the only begotten hath described him,” z.e. God, whom 
“no man hath seen.” 

1°Erixea in Lk. v. I, xxiii. 23, means “to be pressing upon, or 
importunate,” in Jn xi. 38, xxi. 9 “lying on the top of.” 

2 “Ipatiopos, “clothing,” Lk. vii. 25, ix. 29 ; Jn xix. 24 (quoting Ps. xxii. 
18 “on my vesture they cast lots”). 

3 KéAmos, “bosom,” Lk. vi. 38 “good measure...into your Josom,” xvi. 
22, 23 of Abraham’s “ dosom,” Jn i. 18 “the dosom of the Father,” xiii. 23 
“in the dosom of Jesus.” 

* Kuxdéo, “surround,” Lk. xxi. 20 “ Jerusalem sawrrounded by armies,” 
Jn x. 24 “the Jews therefore surrounded him,” z.e. Jesus. 

5 Kupwos, 6, “the Lord,” meaning Jesus (not in vocative), see 1779—81. 

8 Aayxdve, “draw lots for,” “obtain by lot,” Lk. i. 9, Jn xix. 24. 

™ Ad¢apos, Lk. xvi. 20—5, Lazarus the beggar; Jn xi. 1I—43, xii. I—17, 
the Lazarus that was raised from the dead. 

8 Aeveirns, “ Levite,” Lk. x. 32 in the parable of the Good Samaritan, 
Jn i. 19 “priests and Levites.” 

9 Aoyigoua, “reckon,” “consider,” in Lk. xxii. 37 (quoting Is. liii. 12) 
“he was reckoned,” in Jn xi. 50 “nor do ye consider.” 

10 Avmn, “sorrow,” Lk. xxii. 45 “ He found them sleeping for sorrow,” 
Jn xvi. 6, 20—22 in words of Christ, concerning the “sorrow” of the 
disciples at the thought of being parted from their Master. 

1 [1771 a] Mapéa, in Lk., only in x. 38, 40, 41; in Jn xi. 1—39 (the 
raising of Lazarus) and xii. 2 “Martha was serving (Sinkévet),” which 
corresponds to the noun “service” in Lk. x. 4o “ M. was distracted about 
much service (Siaxoviay).” 

2 [1771 4] Mapid(y), in Lk., only in x. 39, 423 in Jn xi. I—45 (the 
. raising of Lazarus) and xii. 3 “‘ Mary...anointed the feet of jesus20slekepxe 
39 describes her as “sitting at the feet of the Lord,” and Jn xi. 20 as 
“sitting in the house.” 

13 Myvi, in Lk. xx. 37 “Moses zzdicated in the passage about the 
bush,” in Jn xi. 57 “if any man knew...he was to give information.” 
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atnOos 2 2 ovyyevns Sie ab a 
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1 Movoyevys. Lk. vii. 12, viii. 42, ix. 38 of “fan only child”; Jni. 14, 
18, iii. 16, 18 “the only begotten” Son of God. 

2 [1771 ¢] Nixdw, “conquer,” Lk. xi. 22 “But when the man that 
is stronger than he shall come against him and comguer him,” Jn xvi. 33 
“Be of good cheer, I have conguered the world.” In the rest of N.T. 
yixad@ occurs only in Rom. iii. 4 (quotation), xii. 21 (d¢s), 1 Jn (6), Rev. (14 
or 15). 

3 °Odviov, “linen bandage,” perh. in Lk. xxiv. 12, see 1798, 1804. 

4 Tlapaximre, “stoop (?) and look into,” like 6@dvov in last note, occurs 
perh, in Lk. xxiv. 12, see 1798—1804. 

5 [1772 a] IWAjpns “full,” applied to Christ in Lk. iv. 1 “/zdd of the 
Holy Spirit,” Jn i. 14 (of the Logos) “/wd/ of grace and truth.” Both 
passages occur at the outset, where the two Evangelists are describing 
Christ’s entrance into public life. Both might naturally be written with 
some reference to contemporary discussions about the manner in which 
(Col. ii. 9) “the fulness of the Godhead dwelt” in Jesus “bodily.” Luke, 
who uses the expression “bodily” in connexion with the “dove,” might 
interpret the “fulness” as referring to the Holy Spirit descending at 
baptism. John might see the “fulness” in the human, yet divine, 
“ graciousness and truth,” z.c. probably “kindness and truth,” manifested 
in the incarnate Logos and imparted by Him to men. Acts xi. 24 “full 
of the Holy Spirit” is applied to Barnabas (comp. Acts vi. 3, vil. 55). 
If Christ’s disciples were commonly described as “full of the Holy 
Spirit,” John may well have considered that the “fulness” of Christ, at 
the outset of the Gospel, needed a different description. 

6 [17726] Updooe, in Lk., (iti. 13, xix. 23) “ exact,” elsewhere (xxil. 23, 
xxili. 15, 41 d2s) “do [evil].” In Jn iii. 20, 6 pata rpdooey opp. to iil. 21 
6 dé mov iv ddnOevay : in Jn v. 29 of ra dyaba moujoavres precedes oi Ta 
adda mpdéavres. Comp. Rom. vii. 19 ov yap 8 Oo tod ayabov, adda 6 
ov Gé\w Kakdv TOTO mpdcow. 

7 Siroap, “Siloam,” Lk. xiii. 4 “tower,” Jn ix. 7 “pool.” 

8 Syvridewa, “agree,” Lk. xxii. 5 “they agreed to give him [Judas 
Iscariot] money,” Jn ix. 22 “The Jews had agreed” to cast out of the 
synagogue any one that professed belief in Christ. 

9 [1774.2] Sernp, “Saviour,” Jn iv. 42 “This is indeed the Saviour of 
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the world.” This remarkable utterance is assigned to Samaritans. 
“Saviour of the world,” in N.T., occurs elsewhere only in I Jn iv. 14 
“The Father hath sent his Son [to be the] Saviour of the world.” Lk. 
has i. 47 “ My spirit hath rejoiced in God my Savzour,” and ii. 11 “ There 
was born for you to-day a Savzour.” 

1 [1774 5] Swrnpia, “salvation.” On Jn iv. 22 “Salvation is from the 
Jews,” see 1647. In Lk., it occurs in his Introduction i. 69—77, and in the 
story of Zacchaeus, Lk. xix. 9 “to-day hath salvation come to this 
house.” 

2 [1774c] Tedewo, “accomplish,” or “perfect,” occurs in Lk. ii. 43 
“ when they had accomplished the days,” Lk. xiii. 32 “on the third day I 
am to be perfected (redewovpat).” In Jn iv. 34, v. 36, xvii. 4, it is used of the 
Son “perfecting” the work appointed by the Father. In xvii. 23 “that 
they all may be ferfecfed into one,” it describes the unity of the Church. 
The last instance is xix. 28 “that the Scripture may be accomplished.” 

3 [1775 a] Bidos, “ friend,” occurs once in Mt. xi. 19, applied to Christ 

(parall. to Lk, vii. 34) “/vzend of publicans and sinners.” Apart from this, 
it occurs, in Lk., in the Discourse of Christ where, after the appointment 
of the Twelve, Jesus prepares them for persecution. Mt. x. 24, 28 omits 
‘friends,” thus: “The disciple is not above the teacher...And q be not 
afraid of them that kill the body.” Lk. separates these precepts, having 
(vi. 40) “The disciple is not above the teacher,” and, much later (xti. 4) 
‘But I say unto you, [being] my friends, be not afraid of them that kill 
the body.” John, in the Last Discourse, has a division similar to that of 
Luke, first (Jn xiii. 16) “ The bondservant is not greater than his lord, nor 
yet an apostle greater than he that sent him,” and then (Jn xv. 14, 15, 20) 
“Ye are my friends, if ye continue doing that which I command you. 
No longer do I call you bondservants...but I have called you /rzends.... 
The bondservant is not greater than his lord: if they persecuted me, they 
will also persecute you.” 

[1775 4] This then is one of the few passages where Jn follows a 
tradition found in Lk. alone, or rather in Lk.’s version of the Double 
Tradition. But, whereas Lk. wraps up a great deal in the appositional 
phrase “you, [being] my friends,” Jn shews both why the disciples are 
henceforth to be called friends and what they must be prepared for, as 
the consequence of the title. On this tradition, and its origin, see 


1784—92. 
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dpéap I 2 porivet I I 
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§ 4. “Son of Joseph” 


[1776] In addition to the single words above mentioned 
there are several phrases of great importance peculiar to Luke 
and John‘. Foremost among these, in Johannine order, 
comes (1) “Son of Joseph” applied to Christ. There are 
also (2) the above-mentioned application of “the Lord ate 
Jesus in narrative ; (3) “sons of light” used in both Gospels 
by Christ ; (4) “ my friends” applied by Jesus to the disciples ; 
(5) “Jesus...stood in the midst,’ describing Christ's manifesta- 
tion after the Resurrection; (6) the combination of the rare 
words “glancing into” and “linen bandages” in a description 
of what was seen by a disciple in Christ’s sepulchre after He 





1 Sorite, “enlighten,” in Lk. xi. 36 in a simile, of a “lamp”; Jn i. 9, in 
a metaphor, of “ the true light.” 

2 [1775 c] Xdpis, “grace,” Lk. 1. 30 “thou hast found grace with God,” 
at the Annunciation, ii. 40, 52 of the “grace” of God on Jesus as a child 
and as a youth, iv. 22 of the words of “grace” from His mouth, vi. 32, 33, 
34 “ What thank have ye?” xvii. 9 “Does he give thanks?” In Jn, it 
occurs of (i. 14—17) “grace and truth” (as distinct from “ Law”) coming 
to man through the incarnate Logos. 

3 [1775 d] ‘Qs, “when,” occurs (15) in Jn with aorist (incl. qv)—a 
frequent meaning in LXX. Except in xix. 33 (where os occurs in 
parenth.) Jn always has 8é, or ody, before, or after, os “when.” With 
imperf. (xx. II %edaev) it means “ whzle” (“while she was weeping ”). 
On Jn xii. 35—6 (ds) see 2201. 

[1775 e] The number given above (15 or 16) in Lk. excludes xxiv. 32 
(b7s) (R.V.) “ while” (with imperf.), xii. 58 “z/zde thou art going,” Xx. 37 
“when (or, since) he calleth.” In Lk., ds never precedes ody, and it never 
precedes 6¢ except in Lk. v. 4, vii. 12. Mk-Mt. prefer ére (¢.g. in Mk pal ile 
Mt. xxi. 1, contrasted with Lk. xix. 29 as). 

4 There is also the tradition about “hating one’s own life” which has 
been discussed above (1450) as a specimen of Jn’s allusiveness. It occurs 
in Lk’s version of the Double Tradition. On Baordtw oravpov, see 1792 0. 
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had risen—a passage certainly genuine in John, but bracketed 
by W. H.in Luke. Each of these requires separate discussion, 
and they will now be taken in their order. 

[1777] Mark and Matthew say that when Jesus visited 
“his own country,” people in the synagogue said “Is not this 
the carpenter,” or, “the son of the carpenter?!” Luke, relating 
a visit to “ Nazareth where he had been brought up,” makes 
the people in the synagogue say, “Is not this [the] son of 
Joseph ??” John gives no such utterance in his account of our 
Lord's visit to Galilee where He quotes the proverb about “a 
prophet in his own country*”: but in his account of Christ’s 
Eucharistic teaching in the synagogue at Capernaum‘ he 
makes the Jews say “Is not this Jesus che son of Joseph whose 
father and mother we (emph.) know?*®” Mark and Matthew 
agree with John in mentioning or implying “mother” (Mk 
“the son of Mary,” Mt. “is not his mother called Mary?”) and 
both add a mention of brothers and sisters: but the names of 
the brothers vary. 

[1778] At the outset of the Gospel, John represents Philip 
as saying to Nathanael, “ We have found him of whom Moses 
in the Law wrote, and the Prophets [wrote], Jesus [¢he] son of 
Joseph, [Jesus] of Nazareth®.” Nathanael raises no objection 
except on the ground of “ Nazareth,” and almost immediately 
afterwards confesses Jesus to be “the Son of God” and “King 
of Israel.” Thus John’s narrative brings Nathanael’s belief 
in “the son of Joseph” as being also “the Son of God,” into 
contrast with the unbelief of the Jews in “the son of Joseph” 
because they “know” His “father and mother.” Luke 
certainly does mot believe Jesus to have been “son of 
Joseph” any more than he believes him to have been 








Se ViKavies Vite xtitasi5s 

2 Lk, iv. 22 odyxi vids cori 7I. otros ; 

3 Jn iv. 43—4. 2 [0 Minn GO, 
5 Jn vi. 42 ovyl otros eotuy “I. 6 vids 1. ; 


8 Jn i. 45 Incody vidv rod lwond tov amo N. 
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born at Nazareth. It is the Jews, according to Luke, that 
are in error. The Jews call Nazareth (Lk. iv. 23) “thy 
country,’ Luke calls it (Lk. iv. 16) “ Nazareth where he was 
brought up”: and similarly Luke intends us to believe that 
the Jews were deceived about Christ’s being “the son of 
Joseph” and that Jesus did not undeceive them. John seems 
to differ from Luke on both points. But in any case the great 
error of the Jews, according to John, would seem to have 
consisted in their imagination that the Son of God could not 
be incarnate in a man whose “father and mother” they 
“knew.” We cannot, however, say that John is here alluding 
to Luke’s particular phrase, “son of Joseph,” for it must have 
been the subject of many controversies before the end of the 
first century, and John may be alluding to these as a whole, 
differing from Luke’s view of the controversy, but not referring 
specially to Luke’s language. 


. “The Lord” meaning “ Jesus” 
e oO 


[1779] In Evangelistic narrative—strictly so called, ze. 
excluding speech of any kind as well as the speech of Christ 
—“the Lord” means “Jesus” about fourteen times in Luke! 
and five times in John: and there is a great difference between 
the two in usage as well as in frequency. In Luke, for 
example, this title introduces the raising of the widow’s 
son at Nain (“and when the Lord saw her he had compassion 
on her”) and the sending of the Seventy (“ Now after these 
things the Lord appointed seventy others”) and Christ's 





1 (1779 a] Lk. vii. 13, 19, X. 1, 39, 41, Xi. 39, Xil. 42, xiil. 15, xvii. 5, 6, 
xviii. 6, xix. 8, xxii. 61 (42s), comp. xxiv. 3 7d copa [[rod Kupiov “Incod]]. 
Some Latin MsS., as well as NAD, have it (SS “our Lord”) in Lk. xxii. 
gi. In xii. 42, xvii. 5 (if compared with Mt. xviii. 21), xxii. 61, there is 
mention of Peter in the context or in parallel Mt. In Lk. xxii. 31, if 
genuine, it precedes an utterance of our Lord to Peter. 
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definition of the faithful steward (in reply to a question of 
Peter’s) “And ¢he Lord said, Who then is the faithful and 
wise steward...?” Luke also describes John the Baptist as 
sending disciples “to the Lord”; Mary, the sister of Martha, 
as “sitting at the Lora’s feet,” and “the Lord” as gently 
rebuking Martha. In all these cases, the phrase containing 
“the Lord” is an integral part of the narrative. 

[1780] But this is not so clearly the case in John eg. iv. I 
“When, therefore, the Lord knew...he left Judza,” where the 
sentence might be regarded not exactly as narrative, but 
rather as comment intended to explain the situation and to 
prepare the way for what was done. Still less can the phrase 
be called “integral” in vi. 23 “ Howbeit there came boats 
from Tiberias nigh unto the place where they ate the bread 
after the Lord had given thanks”—which R.V. prints as a 
parenthesis, being indeed a parenthetic explanation of the 
situation. So, too, in xi. 2 (R.V.) “It was that Mary which 
anointed ¢he Lord with ointment,” the sentence is not a part of 
the narrative of the raising of Lazarus (which immediately 
follows) but a parenthetic definition of this particular Mary 
—since there were others of that name. There remain xx. 20 
“rejoiced at seeing ¢he Lord” and xxi. 12 “knowing that it 


” 


was the Lord.” Both of these may perhaps be explained with 
reference to a previous mention of “the Lord” in speech. In 
the former case, Mary had on that same day come to the 
disciples saying “I have seen ¢he Lord” and bringing a 
message to them. Then when,He appeared to them they 
rejoiced that they too had “seen ¢he Lord.” In the latter 
case, the beloved disciple had just said to Peter (xxi. 7) “It 
is the Lord,” and the narrative proceeds, “ Simon Peter, having 
heard the words’ ‘It is the Lord?” Afterwards, when the 
disciples were convinced that this was true, the Evangelist 





* Jn xxi. 7 érv is prob. equival. to inverted commas, or “the words 


(218990). 
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not unnaturally records their conviction by a repetition of 
the same phrase (“it is the Lord”). Or perhaps the meaning 
may be “knowing [and saying to themselves] ‘It is the Lord,” 

[1781] The fact above noted (1779 a) that some of the 
passages in Luke mentioning “the Lord” are connected 
with Peter, deserves to be studied along with the fact that 
the fragment of the Gospel of Peter speaks of Christ as “ the 
Lord,’ and by no other term, and this, before the Resurrection. 
In that fragment, He is not called “ Jesus,” even by enemies: 
they cannot, of course, call Him Lord, but they use the 
personal pronoun or leave a pronoun to be supplied’. Also, 
in a passage where Luke has “The Apostles said to the 


299 


Lord, ‘Increase our faith,” the preceding verse in Luke about 
“forgiving seven times” is parallel to a passage in Matthew 
in which Peter asks how many times one must forgive a 
brother®. Most of the passages in Luke are peculiar to his 
Gospel: and they give the impression of having been taken 
from some book (perhaps containing the teaching or preaching 
of Peter) in which Jesus was habitually called “the Lord.” 
There is no ground for thinking that in this point John 


alludes to Luke or imitates his usage. 
§ 6. “Sons of light” 
[1782] Luke has, in the Parable of the Unjust Steward, 
(xvi. 8) “ The sons of this world are, for their own generation, 
more prudent than the sous of the light.” John has (xii. 36) 


“ Believe in the light that ye may become sous of light.” In 
Luke, “the sons of this world” would naturally take, as its 





1 [1781 a] Evang. Pet. § 1 “Herod the king commands ¢he Lord to 
be taken (rap[adnp]pOnva)...§ 2 Joseph the friend of Pilate and of the 
Lord...asked the body of the Lord...Pilate sending to Herod asked for 
his body... Herod said, Brother Pilate, even if no one had asked for Azm 
we should have buried 427...” 

2 Lk. xvii. 5 “increase our faith,” preceded by xvi. 4 “if seven times 
a day he sin,” which is parall. to Mt. xviii. 21 foll. containing Peter’s 
question “until seven times?” 
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antithesis, “the sons of the world to come,” of which Wetstein 
and Schéttgen give abundant instances while giving none of 
“the sons of light.” But the occurrence of “ sons of light” and 
“children of light” in two of the Epistles! shews that such 
expressions must have been in early use among Christians. 
The Book of Enoch contains several kindred phrases, in- 
dicating that “light” will not only “appear to the righteous” 
but will pass upon them : “ The light of the Lord of spirits is 
seen on the face of the holy and righteous and elect”; it also 
classes “the holy ones who are in heaven” with “the elect 
who dwell in the garden of life and every spirit of light”; and 
it speaks of “the spirits of the good who belong to the 
generation of light.” 

[1783] Matthew and Luke record Christ’s doctrine that 
“the light of the body is the eye,” but they say nothing about 
“the light of the soul”: and some readers might infer that 
each man’s “light” belongs to himself, instead of being the 
Light of the World accepted by each through the eye of the 
soul. Mark does not mention the word “light” except 
as that of the fire at which Peter warms himself. On the 
subject of spiritual light he has nothing except a sentence or 
two about a “lamp.” Yet the three Synoptists say just 
enough to shew that our Lord must have said a great deal 
more about the “light” that “the Lord of spirits” imparts 
to men. There were many reasons why He might prefer the 
Enoch metaphor of “light” to the metaphor subsequently 
adopted by the Talmudists, “The sons of the world that is to 
come.” The latter might be restricted to the future and to 
those who should hereafter have risen from the dead. The 
former might be applied, as St Paul applies it, to living 
Thessalonians and Ephesians, with the practical precept, 





1 1 Thess. v. 5 “Ye are sons of light and sons of day,” Eph. v. 8 “But 
now are ye light in the Lord, walk as children of light.” 

2 Enoch (ed. Charles) xxxvili. 2—4, Ixi. 12, cviii. 11. These extracts 
are of different dates but all (zd. p. 33) “before the beginning of the 
Christian era.” 
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“Walk as children of light.” There is not the slightest reason 
to think that John, in using the phrase “sons of light,’ is 
referring to Luke’s single use of it. 


87. “My friends” 

[1784] Where Luke represents our Lord as saying to the 
disciples “my friends,” the parallel Matthew contains two 
prominent thoughts. The first is, that the disciple is not 
greater than his master, so that the former ought to be 
prepared to share the persecutions endured by the latter. 
The second is, that the disciples must not be afraid of any 
earthly enemy, for he has no power beyond the grave. Luke 
and John separate the two’, as follows: 


Mt. x. 248 Lk. vi. 40 Jn xii. 16—17 
“A disciple is not ‘*A disciple is not ‘“‘A  bond-servant 
above his teacher above his teacher, is not greater than 


nor a bond-servant 
above his lord...if 
they called the Mas- 
ter of the House 
Beelzebul, how 
much more them of 
his household (oikta- 
kovs)! Fear them 
not therefore... What 
I say to you in the 
darkness, say (eizrare) 
in the light...And be 
not afraid of (a7) 
them that kill the 
body...” 


butevery one[when] 
perfected shall be 
as his teacher...” 
Xil. 3—4 
ae Vale GeLOLes 
what things ye said 
(eiare) in the dark- 
ness shall be heard 
in the light... But 
L say unto you [be- 
ing| my friends, Be 
not afraid of them 
(accus.) that kill 
the body....” 


his lord nor one 
sent (lit. apostle) 
greater than he that 
sent-chim. If ye 
know these things, 
blessed are ye if ye 
be doing them.” 

XV. I4—I5, 20 

“Ve are my friends 
if ye be doing that 
which I command 
you. No longer do 
I call you bond- 
servants...but I have 
called you friends... 
Remember the word 
that I said to you, 
The bond-servant is 
not greater than his 
lord. If they per- 
secuted me they will 
also persecute you.” 








1 Moreover, in Lk. and Jn, the “vst thought has nothing to do with 
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[1785] Here Matthew uses first “bond-servant,” and then 
“them of his household,” to express the relation of the 
disciples to their Teacher. Luke, giving the words as two 
distinct utterances made at different times, makes no reference 
to “bond-servants” nor to “them of his household,” but in the 
second he inserts, “J say unto you [being| my friends.” John 
agrees with Luke in mentioning “friends” in the second 
utterance; but he disagrees from Luke, and agrees with 
Matthew, in retaining the word “dond-servant.” He represents 
Jesus as saying to the disciples, in effect, “I called you once 
bond-servants, and indeed it is true that, if their lord be 
persecuted, the dond-servants must expect persecution: but 
now I call you my friends....” 

[1786] In order to explain Matthew's omission of “I say 
unto you, my /viends (dat.),” recourse may be had to the 
analogy of the Sermon on the Mount, where he frequently 
omits introductory clauses inserted by Luke stating the 
persons to whom, and the circumstances in which, the ut- 
terances were severally made, because he prefers to treat the 
whole as one continuous discourse. Moreover the Greek 
dative of “ friends,” following “to you,” might easily be taken 
as vocative, and consequently as not very important. Indeed, 
if “my friends” occurred in the Aramaic original, it may have 
very well been actually vocative, but may have been inter- 
preted by Luke as zmplying a reason for not fearing: “I say 
unto you, my friends,’—i.e. “since you are my friends,” or 
[being] my friends (édovs),’—“do not be afraid.” This 
makes excellent sense, but translators might be excused for 
not rendering a vocative thus, and some, not seeing its force, 
might omit the noun. 

[1787] This explanation however fails to take into account 
that Matthew here uses a word (“them of his household”) 





persecution ; the inference, in Jn, from “not greater than his lord,” is (Jn 


xiii. 16—17) that the disciple must serve his brethren as the Lord served 
them. 
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that might be taken as meaning “velations” or “friends and 
relations,’ —a word, too, that is actually taken by him in this 
sense (quoting Micah) a little later on: “I came to set a man 
at variance against his father...and a man’s foes [shall be] 
they of his own household.” In Micah, the Hebrew is “men 
‘of his house”; in Matthew, the Syriac has “sons of his house.” 
Either of these terms might well be rendered “friends” in 
Greek. Suppose, then, that a Greek Evangelist attempted to 
explain to Greeks the words in Matthew, “A disciple is not 
above his teacher, nor a dond-servant above his lord...if they 
called the Master of the House Beelzebul, “ow much more 
the men of his house! Fear them not therefore...”: might he 
not think it necessary to bring out the meaning of this 
ambiguous term “men of his house”? This he might do by 
calling attention to the fact that Jesus had previously used 
the term “dond-servants,;’ and that this new term meant 
something different: “The Lord had before called them 
bond-servants but now He called them /riends, saying, Fear 
them not...” ? 

[1788] According to this view John is intervening in the 
Double Tradition in order to bring out the full meaning of a 
doctrine that he conceived to be partially and imperfectly 
expressed by Matthew and Luke; and, while adopting Luke’s 
phrase “my friends,’ he throws the essence of Matthew’s 
version into the first person as the teaching of Christ, “I 
before called you bond-servants, but now I call you friends.” 
A Greek would naturally take “bond-servant” as antithetical 
to “friend*.” John perhaps regards “ bond-servant,” not as 





1 [1787 a] Mt. x. 36 quoting Mic. vii. 6 “The son dishonoureth the 
father...a man’s enemies are the men of his own house (LXX oi ev TO 
oik@ avrod).” In the LXX of Esther, “frends (pidor)” is loosely used to 
denote the inner circle of the counsellors of the King or of Haman, 
Esth. i. 3, ii. 18, vi. 9 “ princes,” i. 13 the “ wise men that knew the times,” 
vi. 13 “wise men.” 

2 [1788 a] This antithesis would be familiar to those whom Epictetus 
taught to say (iv. 3. 9) “I am free and a friend of God” (comp. Wh by APE 
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antithetical, but rather as inferior, and preparatory, to 
“friend.” But that will be considered later on. 

[1789] It is possible, and indeed probable, that our Lord 
repeated more than once His doctrine of encouragement 
under persecution: and a juxtaposition of “servant” and 
“friend” occurs in the passage in which Isaiah, after describing 
the making of an idol by “the carpenter” and “the gold- 
smith,” encourages his countrymen in the name of Jehovah to 
refuse to conform to idolatry: “But thou, Israel my servant, 
Jacob whom I have chosen, the seed of Abraham (R.V.) my 
Jriend; thou whom I have taken hold of from the ends of the 
earth...fear thow not, for I am with thee” This suggests 
a possibility that the doctrine of “friendship” with God, 
and of a distinction between His “friends” and His “servants,” 
may have formed a larger part of the higher Jewish teaching, 
and also of Christ’s Gospel, than is generally supposed. 





95 and 24. 60). Not improbably, John had Epictetus in view in another 
use of the word “friend.” Pilate, servilely truckling to the Jews, is 
intimidated by their cry (Jn xix. 12) ‘‘If thou let this man go, thou art 
not a friend of Caesar.” Epictetus frequently satirises the man that is 
proud to call himself “a friend of Caesar” (a title resembling our “ Right 
Honourable” applied to Privy Councillors) : (iv. 1. 8—14) “I am of 
senatorial rank,” says one, “and I am a friend of Caesar, and I have 
served as consul, and I have crowds of slaves...Who can put constraint 
on me, save Caesar, who is Lord of all?” To which the philosopher 
replies that, if this poor rich man can have constraint put upon him by 
Caesar, he is, by his own confession, a slave, his only distinction from 
common slaves being that he is—-“a slave ina large house.” Just so, he 
says, the servile Nicopolitans “have a way of shouting ‘By Caesars 
fortune, we are free’\” 

1 Jesus says (Jn xv. 15) “ Vo longer do I call you bond-servants,” which 
suggests that the “ bond-service” was recognised by Him asa rudimentary 
stage, and not condemned by Him as essentially bad. 

? [1789.2] Is. xli. 8 “Israel, my servant,” LXX mais pou, but the other 
translators dovAé pov, “Abraham, my friend” (Ibn Ezra, “my dover”), 
LXX ov nydrnoa, Aq. dyarnrod pov, Sym. rob pirov pov. Comp. 2 Chr. 
xx. 7 “the seed of Abraham thy frzend,” LXX oméppare A. TO nyannpéve 
ou, 2.2. “thy beloved seed of Abraham,” al. T@ irq, al. rod Pidov. 
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[1790] Take, for example, the following parallel between 
the Fourth Gospel and Philo in which the essence of free 
service is defined: 


Jn xv. 15 Philo 1. 401 
“The dond-servant knoweth “For wisdom is God’s friend 
not what his lord doeth: but (pidov...0e3) rather than bonda- 
I have called you friends: for servant (8oddov) : wherefore also 


all things that I heard from my [the sacred writer] says clearly 
Father I have made known un- about Abraham ‘Shall I hide 
to you.” [it] from Abraham my friena??’*” 


Philo’s reference is to the passage in Genesis where God 
reveals His purpose of destroying Sodom. The Hebrew omits 
“friend,” having simply, “Shall I hide from Abraham that 
miich ede? 7) but) the LXX jhas)“ from Abraham my 
servant” (aides, not “ bond-servant”), and the Jerusalem 
Targum has “from Abraham my friend?” Without stopping 
to investigate the origin of the variations in quoting from, or 
translating, Genesis, we may take it to be almost a matter of 
demonstration that the implied Johannine definition of a free 
servant, or friend, of a “ lord,” as one that “ knoweth what his 
lord doeth” is connected with the thought of Abraham “the 
friend of God,” which pervades Jewish literature, and which 
has left its mark upon the most Jewish of our Canonical 
Epistles’. 








1 [1790 a] Gen. xviii. 17, Philo has My émixadv Wo eye amd *ABpaap Tov 
idov pov; where LXX has M} kpio eyo aro ’A. Tod maLdds pou a eyw 
TOL® ; 

2 The Targum has, for “ friend,” OM, which closely resembles the last 
three letters of the preceding word “ Abraham” (0/7). 

3 [17904] Jas i. 23 “he was called the friend of God.” From the 
Jews the name passed to the Arabians with such effect as to supplant the 
old name, “ Hebron,” of Abraham’s burying place, known in modern 
times as El Khalil, “The Friend.” It would be interesting to ascertain 
whether Epictetus was to any extent indebted to Jewish thought, or 
to Jewish expression (through Philo or other writers) for such sayings as 
that quoted above (1788 2) “I am free and a friend of God, that 1 may 
willingly obey Him.” 
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[1791]. These circumstances, no doubt, weaken the 
evidence for the view that John in his doctrine about the 
“friends” of Christ is alluding to the Double Tradition. 
For they seem to shew that Jewish doctrine about “the 
Jriends of God” and Christian doctrine about “the Sriends 
of Christ” may have been ampler than we supposed ; and 
John may have been describing one part of this ample 
province while Matthew and Luke may have been describing 
another. Moreover, if the reader looks at the context of the 
passage in Isaiah he will see that chere ts no antithesis between 
Israel the “servant” and Abraham the “lover” of God. On 
the contrary, it is implied that decause Israel is the true seed 
of Abraham the “dover,” therefore he is the “servant? The 
honourable title of “servant” is given to the Messiah in the 
following words, “Behold my servant whom I uphold, my 
chosen in whom my soul delighteth,” Jews might say “The 
distinction between ‘servant’ and ‘freeman’ is not a true one 
with respect to God. We are all His servants. But some of 
us are His free and willing servants, others His slavish and 
unwilling servants. We recognise the difference ; but whereas 
the Greeks can express this in two nouns, mats and dodXas, 
we cannot, or at all events seldom do, in our Scripture.” 

[1792] This is perfectly true, and it confirms our hesitation 
in finding a real antithesis in the passage quoted from 
Matthew above (“A disciple is not above his teacher, zor 
a bond-servant above his lord...”). “ Bond-servant” may have 
been used by Matthew here as we have found it used (1789 a) 
by most of the translators in Isaiah where the LXX has 
“servant,” to mean “a devoted servant” of God. The two 
clauses, then, in Matthew, are more probably parallel than 
antithetical, and John would be wrong in finding an antithesis 
in them. But did he find one? If he had done so, and if he 
chad used S00Xo0s in the sense of “ servile,” or “slavish,” would 





eel seexliieere 
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he have introduced our Lord as saying to the disciples, in 
effect, (Jn xv. 15) “Wo longer do I call you ‘slavish’ or 
‘servile’”? Much more probably John found among educated 
Greeks a misappreciation of the Jewish use of “bond-servant,” 
which had led Luke to omit it in an important passage of the 
Double Tradition. And where Luke omitted, there—as is 
frequent in matters of importance—John intervened’. 





1 [1792 a] The conclusion that Jn is here alluding to Mt. x. 24—5 in 
the Double Tradition is confirmed by the fact that elsewhere he seems to 
allude to passages not indeed in Mt.’s context but in Lk.’s parallels to Mt.’s 
context. Mt. x. 36—7 says “A man’s enemies (éxOpoi) [shall be] they of 
his household...he that loveth father or mother above me is not worthy of 
me.” The italicized words might be paraphrased “ A man’s haters must 
be his relations,” or, “ A man must hate his relations.” Lk. xiv. 26 says 
“Tf a man cometh unto me and Aateth not his own father and mother... 
yea, and his owz /zfe...he cannot be my disciple,” and we have seen above 
(1450) that John alludes to “ hating one’s own life.” 

[17924] The next verse in Mt. is, “ Whosoever taketh (AapBdver) not 
his cross.” The parall. Lk. has “supporteth (Baorder) his own (éavrod) 
cross.” This last phrase occurs nowhere else in the Synoptists, who have 
in their Triple Tradition (Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24, Lk. ix. 23) “Let him 
take up (aparo) his cross.” In the narrative of the Crucifixion, no 
Synoptist uses the word “support,” but the three—though not in exact 
agreement—describe Simon the Cyrenian as bearing the cross altogether 
or in part. Jn on the other hand expressly says that Jesus went forth 
(xix. 17) “ supporting (Bacrd¢wrv) the cross for himself (éavt@).” It is easy 
to conceive that such traditions as “whosoever would follow the Lord 
Jesus must take, or bear, 47s cross” may have been confused with “ bear 
H7s cross,” and such confusions may have led Luke to substitute “support 
his own cross” (like St Paul’s “each man must bear zs own burden ”). 
Others may have objected to this emphasis. John may have thought 
that so emphatic a phrase was best reserved for our Saviour Himself— 
especially in view of heretical legends that Simon not only bore the cross 
but also suffered crucifixion in Christ’s place. See 928 (i)—(x). 

[1792 c] John’s apparent interventions in the traditions about (1) “my 
friends,” (2) “bond-servants,” (3) “hating one’s own life,” all of which 
occur in a few verses of Matthew or in Luke’s parallels, make it probable 
that he was also familiar with the phrase (4) “support one’s own cross” : 
and the cumulative evidence increases the probability that he intervenes 
in the first three passages. 
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§ 8. “Standing in (év or eis) the midst” applied to Jesus 


[1793] “In the midst” occurs in Mark and Matthew 
concerning the little child, whom Jesus “made stand (€orncev) 
in the midst of them [z.e. the disciples] ” as His representative’, 
and in Mark and Luke concerning a man called by Jesus to 
stand “in the midst” of the synagogue, before being healed*. 
Matthew has it in Christ’s promise to be with “two or three” 
of His disciples, “There am I zz the midst of them,” a tradition 
peculiar to himself, which is repeated at the close of his 
Gospel in a different form, “Behold I am wth you®.” The 
Aboth says, “ When ten sit and are occupied in words of the 
Lawthe Shekinah is among them, for it is said, (Ps. lxxxii.1) God 
standeth in the congregation of the mighty. And whence [is 
the same proved concerning] even five? Because it is said, 
He judgeth zz the midst (LXX é péow) of gods*” Thus, 
although Matthew does not mention “ standing in the midst,” 
we see that his doctrine about Christ’s abiding presence might 
naturally be expressed thus in Jewish Tradition. 

[1794] The Epistle to the Hebrews says, “He that is 
sanctifying and they that are being sanctified are all from 





1 (1793 a] Mk ix. 36, Mt. xvili. 2 €ornoev aditd ev péom airav. The 
parall. Lk. ix. 47 has éornoev airé map’ éavr@. The action might remind a 
Jew of Deut. xviii. 15, “The Lord thy God will cause to stand up for thee 
a prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me.” Samuel 
anointed David (1 S. xvi. 13) “27 the midst of his brethren.” The Spirit 
of the Lord came on a prophet (2 Chr. xx. 15) “27 the midst of the con- 
gregation.” As the tree of life is (Gen. xx. 9) ‘‘zz the midst of the garden,” 
and (Ex. vill. 22) “the Lord zz the midst of the earth,” so an impartial 
judge must be (metaphorically) Ps. Ixxxii. 1 “da the midst of” (R.V. 
among) those whom he judges, and a prophet (Is. vi. 5) “27 the midst of” 
those to whom, or against whom, he testifies. (Ps. xxii. 22) “ I will declare 
thy name unto my brethren, zz the midst of the congregation will I praise 
heey 

2 Mk ili. 3 eyerpe (Lk. vi. 8+ kal or7Oc) eis 76 pécov (Mt. om.). 

3 Mt. xviii. 20, xxvili. 20. 

4 Aboth i. 9. 
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one. For this cause he is not ashamed to call them ‘brethren,’ 
saying, I will announce thy name to my brethren: 7 the midst 
of the congregation will I sing hymns to (duvjow) thee'.” 
This is from the 22nd Psalm beginning “My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” Justin Martyr, after quoting 
(Tryph. 98) Ps. xxii. 1—23 (including the words “7 the midst 
of the congregation will I sing hymns to thee”) says that 
Jesus “Stood in the midst (év péow) of His brethren the 
Apostles...and (?) spending the time (édéywv)? with them, 
sang hymns to God,” where the context (“who repented... 
after He rose from the dead”) indicates that he does not 
refer to the “hymn” sung at the Eucharist*, but to Luke’s 
tradition that Christ “stood in the midst (év wéow)*” of the 
disciples after the Resurrection. In the Apocalypse, “the 
Lamb” is seen “standing zz the midst of the elders,” ze. in 
the midst of the Church, or “walking zz the midst of the seven 
candlesticks,” ze. in the midst of the Seven Churches; and 
the Oxyrhynchian Logia represent Jesus as saying “J stood 
in the midst of the world and I appeared to them in the flesh®.” 

[1795] Two Evangelists alone, Luke and John, apply 
the phrase “stood in the midst” to Jesus in their narratives. 





1 Heb. ii. 12, quoting Ps. xxii. 22. 

2 [1794] Tryph. 106. Ardy also means “nourish.” Comp. Acts i. 
4 “being assembled together with them,” marg. “eating with them” 
(cuvadi(dpevos) where Field rejects both renderings. If Justin refers to 
the period after the Resurrection, could he be reading, instead of cuvadu(o- 
pevos, ovvaradatopevos? *AXahd¢o is freq. in LXX, and sometimes = “sing 
in triumph,” “shout in triumph.” The act. and mid. fut. are interchanged 
inv. r. It might be supposed to represent the Heb. Merallelsz 

3 Mk xiv. 26, Mt. xxvi. 30 tprynoartes e&n\Oov, not in Lk. 

4 Lk. xxiv. 36. The Acts of John, however, says that before Jesus 
went forth to Gethsemane, He said (§ 11) “Let us sing a hymn to the 
Father” and “placing Himself in the midst (ev péog dé avros yevopevos) ” 
bade them say Amen to His utterances. 

5 Rev. v. 6, ii. 1, comp. i. 13, vii. 17. The passage in the Logia, how- 
ever, continues, “and I found all men eating and drinking...,” so that it 
does not refer to the appearance of Christ after the Resurrection. It 
seems to describe the Incarnation. 
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Luke uses it only once concerning a manifestation of Christ 
after the Resurrection, to which, as we have seen (1794), Justin 
Martyr appears to refer. At the moment when the disciples 
were hearing the tidings “He hath appeared to Simon,” 
suddenly “He himself stood zz the midst of them.” To 
convince them of His identity He said, “Have ye aught to 
eat (Bpworpov)?” and ate some fish in their presence’. 

[1796] The Fourth Gospel begins with a kindred ex- 
pression uttered by the Baptist, “There standeth fast (orev) 
midst (wéoos) of you one whom ye know not?,” words probably 
(as suggested above (1725a)) intended to have a mystical 
allusion to the pre-existing and all-supporting Logos. The 
next application of the adjective to Jesus is in the crucifixion 
where John says that they crucified “Jesus zz the midst 
(uécov)*.” Then, after the Resurrection, he says that Jesus 
“came and stood in (lit. to) the midst*,” and gave the disciples 
the Holy Spirit and the power of remitting and retaining sins. 
On the next occasion, in order to convince Thomas, “cometh 
Jesus and stood in (lit. to) the midst.” But on neither of these 
occasions does He eat with the disciples nor they with Him: 
and for some reason or other, John uses the peculiar phrase 
“to the midst” and not Luke’s phrase “zz the midst of them.” 
On the third manifestation Jesus “stands,” but not “in (lit. to) 
the midst”: He “stood on (lit. to) the beach” of the Lake of 
Tiberias. There He asks a question rendered by R.V. in 
terms similar to those of the question recorded by Luke, 
“Have ye aught to eat (rpoodayov)?*” But this rendering 





1 Lk. xxiv. 36—43. 25 |iae26. 

3 Jn xix. 18. The Synoptists mention one malefactor on the “right” 
and another on the “left,” and do not use péoos. Jn does not here make 
these distinctions of “right” and “left.” 

4 Jn xx. 19 7AGev 6 “Incods Kai €orn eis Td pécor. 

Palak 2G, 

6 [1796 a] Jn xxi. 5 (R.V.). Field “ Have ye taken any fish?” Field 
shews that €yere ; regularly means “ Have you[had] any [sport]?” “Have 
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is probably not quite accurate. And, instead of eating in 
their presence, He “comes” to them and gives them the 
food that He has provided. 

[1797] If Luke’s Gospel was authoritative, or even in wide 
circulation, at the time when John wrote, it is difficult to 
doubt that the latter wrote here with allusion to the former. 
And John’s omission of all mention of (1) Christ’s eating, and 
his parallel statement that (2) Christ gave food to the disciples, 
indicate that he believed the former tradition to have arisen 
out of a misunderstanding of the latter. 


§ 9. “ Stooping (2?) and looking in” 


[1798] We come now to the two words distinguished by 
bracketed numbers. The passage where they occur in Luke 
is enclosed by W.H. in double brackets, thus : 

LASXXIV.<I2—13 

“{[But Peter having 


[il 28% Beate 


“There went out therefore Peter and 


risen up ran to the tomb 
and, having stooped (?) 
and looked (rapaxtas), 
seeth (Bdérer) the linen 
cloths (d0évi) alone 
(udva): and he depart- 
ed to his home (zpos 
airév) wondering at 
that which had come 
to pass.]} And behold, 
two of them were going 
on that same day etc.” 


the other disciple and they began to come 
to the tomb. But the two were running 
together. And the other disciple ran 
first, more quickly than Peter, and came 
first to the tomb and, having stooped (?) 
and looked (rapaxtw as), he seeth (Bdéret) 
lying [there] (Keiweva) the linen cloths 
(66va). Howbeit he entered not in. 
There cometh therefore Simon Peter also, 
following him, and he entered into the 
tomb: and he beholdeth (Gewpet) the linen 
cloths lying and the napkin (which had 





you [caught] anything?” Steph. shews that spoopayioy is a low-class 
word meaning something “eaten in addition [to bread ]” and hence, more 
particularly, dydpiov, “fish.” R.V. seems to have taken it as ‘“[fit] for” 
(pds) “eating” (payeiv). The question arises whether Luke (xxiv. 41 
“ Have ye aught to eat (Exeré T Bpoomov) here?”) has made the same 
mistake. If so, Zyere interrog. ought to appear in the list of John-Luke 
agreements, marked with an asterisk. 
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Lk. xxiv. 12—13 Jn xx. 3—11 
[ Here follows the story been upon his head) not lying with the 
of the journey to Em- linen cloths, but apart, rolled up into one 
maus. | place. Then therefore entered in the 


other disciple also, he that came first to 
the tomb: and he saw and believed.... 
The disciples therefore departed again to 
their own homes. But Mary was stand- 
ing at the tomb outside weeping. While, 
therefore, she was weeping, she stooped (?) 
[and looked | into the tomb and beholdeth 
two angels...” 


§ 10. What does wapaximto mean ? 


[1799] Ilapaxvrtw is translated above with a query 
“stooped and looked,” nearly as R.V. But that is probably 
incorrect. In Greek of every kind and period, the word is ap- 
plied to those who ¢ake a rapid—but not necessarily careless— 
glance at anything (1) out of a window, open door, hole of a 
cave, etc., or (2) in at a window, door, or other aperture. This 
is its meaning in Demosthenes, Aristophanes, Theocritus, and 
Lucian’. Hence Achilles Tatius applies it to youth, which 
just “peeps up” and vanishes*. Hence Demosthenes uses it of 
those who “give just one glance” to the affairs of Athens and 
then go about their own business: and Dio Cassius says “one 
cannot just peep at playing with empire and then go back into 
one’s hole*.” “When the weather won’t let us sail,” says 
Epictetus, “we sit on thorns, perpetually glancing out—which 
way is the wind#?” In LXX it means “glancing out, or, in” 








1 [1799 a] See Steph. In Lucian’s Index it is always used with pdvov, 
pn dé, or puxpov (if we read mpoxtiwas To Opryke@ (for mapakiwas) in Dial. 
Mer. 12, Vol. iti. p. 313) “just glancing,” “not even a glance.” 

2 Steph. qu. Achill. Tat. ii. 35 wapaxiyay pdvoy otxyera. It is used of 
coy glances (Steph.) in Aristoph. Pac. 983, Thesm. 797—9, Theocr. iii. 17. 

3 Steph. Demosth. 46, 27, Dio Cass. 52, 10. AVE pictede 


; ; , a F 
I. 16 Kka@npeOa om@pevor k. Tapakimropev ouvexas Tis dvepos mvEl; 
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(1804.c). In the description of Sisera’s mother, who is 
perhaps continuously looking out of the window, Codex A 
substitutes dséxumrev for B’s tapéxuev’. Philo uses arapa- 
xUm@T@ metaphorically, to note the absurdity of supposing 
that the “ignorant” can even “ glance into, or, catch a glimpse 
of,’ the counsels of “an imperial soul’.” 

[1800] The Epistle of St James, at first sight, appears to 
use TapaxvTte, instead of éyxv’mTw, to mean, “ looking con- 
tinuously upon,” “peering intently into.” But the writer is 
distinguishing those who perceive their own faces in a mirror, 
and go away and forget, from the man that first glances at, or, 
catches a glimpse of, the perfect law and then adzdes by it, 
being captivated by its beauty: “But he that hath caught 
a glimpse of the perfect law of liberty and hath abode by it, 
not letting himself become a forgetful hearer but a doer of 
work—he will be blessed in his doing®.”. The Epistle of St 
Peter speaks of “angels” as desiring to “catch a glimpse of” 
the developments of the mysteries of the prophesied re- 
demption of mankind‘. The context here suggests that the 





1 Judg. v. 28. Note the imperf., A also adds x. KarepavOavev. 

2 [17994] Philo ii. 554 mov yap rots ididras mpd pukpovd Oéms eis 
Hyepovixns uxns mapakvypat Bovdevpara; Here mpo pixpov seems to mean 
that they cannot glance into them even “a little while before {their fulfil- 
ment].” This is the meaning assigned to mp0 pixpod in Steph. (apd) and 
in L.S. referring to Poll. 1. 72. 

[1799] Philo frequently uses other forms of kumt@, mostly in 
metaphor, to describe the soul of man looking out, or up, or beyond, the 
bars of material nature into the spiritual world ¢.g. dvaxirro, trepximro, 
less freq. dvaximrw and éxximre (Philo i. 16, 471, 478 (lit.), 488, 570; ii. 
17 (lit.), 44 (lit.), 62, 85, 195, 299, 540 (lit.), 546, 665). Steph. quotes 
mpoxumre@ of the mind (Sext. Emp. p. 441) “peering through the avenues 
of the senses as it were through chinks.” 

8 (1800 a] Jas i. 25 6 de mapaktwas eis vdpov Téevov Tov THs edevdepias 
kal mapapetvas. Perh. the context implies a contrast. Those who “‘ take 
careful note (karavoéw)” of their faces in the glass cannot, somehow, 
remember them for a moment. Some, “catching a mere glimpse” of 
the Perfect Law, abide, and cannot forget it. These are blessed. 

4 [18004] 1 Pet. i 12 eis & emiBvpodow dyyedo. mapaxvwa. Hort 
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“angels” are good, but the difficulty of deciding whether they 
are good or bad is illustrated by the usage in the Acts of 
Thomas where the verb is used in consecutive chapters to 
describe first, a spectator “glancing (or, peeping) into” the 
several torture pits of hell, and then the attempts of the 
tortured souls to “peep out of” the cave in which they are 
imprisoned. Ilapaxvrtw does not appear in any case to 
mean “stoop down and look at,” “pore over,’ or “examine 
minutely’.” 

[1801] The Gospel of Peter says that the women, finding 
the sepulchre of Christ opened, “approached and glanced in 
there and saw there a young man sitting in the midst of the 
grave®.” This may perhaps correspond to Luke’s description 
of the women as “ bending their faces to the earth” when they 
see “two men,” after entering the tomb‘; but it is also used 








assumes that the angels “look down from heaven” as in Enoch ix. I 
mapéxuipay émi thy ynv, but this is not certain, see 659. Hort says (ad loc.) 
““When used figuratively, it (ze. m.) commonly implies a rapid and 
cursory glance, never the contrary. Here, however, nothing more seems 
to be meant than looking down out of heaven.” In Enoch, the word 
means that the angels, hearing the cry of the oppressed come up to 
heaven, “glanced on the earth” and saw bloodshed everywhere. Jy- 
prisoned “angels” (Jude 6) might wish wapaximrew “peep out” (not 
‘““77”) as below. 

1 [1800 c] Act. Thom. § 52—4 “He caused me to feep into (m. eis) 
each pit...and peeping zu 1 saw mud and worms—feeping into which 
I saw souls...But many souls were ¢rying to peep out from tt (éxeidev 
mapéxumrov) wishing for a breath of air, but their keepers would not let 
them peep out (rapaximrewv).” 

* [1800 7] This meaning is reserved for éyximr, Clem. R. 40 éyxexv- 
pores cis Ta Baby Tis Oeias yvooews, 45 cis Tas ypadds, 53 «is Ta Adya TOU 
Oeov, Polyc. PAzl. 3 (poring over (eis) the Epistles of St Paul), Clem. 
Hom. iii. 9 (dat.) Scriptures. 

3 [1801 a] Evang. Petr. 13 rpoceiodca mapéxuwav eke. 

4 [1801 4] Lk. xxiv. 3 etveA@odca indicates that the women had entered 
thetomb. Evang. Petr. speaks of them as “ having approached (mpoced6o0- 
ga).” Could Lk. have understood wapaximre as “ stooping down”? It 
would be less improb. that he should have read it as mpoxirra (see 
1799 a). 
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by John to describe Mary as “ catching a glimpse (\it.) into (eis) 
the tomb” and beholding “two angels.” Finally, to come to 
the John-Luke passages under consideration, Luke describes 
Peter, near the tomb, as “ glancing in,” and “seeing the linen 
cloths alone” and “going to his home.” John assigns the 
“glancing im, not to Peter, but to another disciple, who 
outran Peter. This disciple (John says) subsequently entered 
the tomb and “saw and believed”; Peter also entered and 
saw, but is not said to have “believed.” 

[1802] Although the two disciples have the same evidence 
before them, the Fourth Gospel here restricts the mention of 
“belief” to “the other disciple” (“he believed”) implying that 
Peter did zot “believe.” It is not surprising that some au- 
thorities substitute “they believed'.” But perhaps the earliest 
tradition taught that Peter believed in consequence of Christ’s 
appearing to him (“He appeared to Cephas; then to the 
Twelve?”)—whereas others had previously believed because 
they had “seen a vision of angels*” or had been enabled to 
“catch a glimpse of” the mystery of the Resurrection, and, 
as St James says, to “abide” in the possession of that 
truth. It will be observed that the bracketed passage in 
Luke, though it gives such prominence to Peter as to mention 
no companions‘, nevertheless does not say that Peter believed, 
but merely that he “ went away to his home wondering.” 





1 SS, Chrys., and a comment in Cramer ad doc. Codex 8, prob. by 
homoioteleuton, omits xx. 5.4 and 6, so that it makes no mention of 
Peter’s entering the tomb, and then alters “they knew” to “he knew” for 


consistency. 

Oe COLAXV a5. eaWleexxive 23: 

4 [1802] Contrast this with Lk. xxiv. 24 “Some of those with us 
went to the tomb.” “ Those with him” (and still more easily “ those with 


us”) might be confused in Hebrew with “.Szmon.” And this may 
explain Ign. Smyrn. § 3 ““When He came to ¢hose with Peter (ey the 
Eleven) (rods mepi Hérpov).” Hence we may explain conflations, and 
interchanges, of “those with him,” “ disciples,” “the Eleven,” “those with 
Peter,” “Peter” etc. Mary, or the women, bring tidings of the Re- 
surrection (Mk App. (1) xvi. 10) “to those that had been with him 
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[1803] The inconsistency in Luke, who in the bracketed 
passage mentions Peter alone, but, later on, “some of those 
with us,” as going to the tomb, is an additional reason for 
supposing that the former passage is genuine, and that Luke 
copied it verbatim from early tradition, not altering the words 
although he knew that “ Peter,’ in such traditions, often 
meant more than one disciple, and although he himself implies 
more than one later on. The bracketed words are omitted, 
it is true, by D, by several Latin Mss., and by other 
authorities: but almost all of these Mss. place John before 
Luke in their pages, and, after writing John’s elaborate 
account, the scribes of these MSS. might naturally shrink from 
inserting Luke's account using the same rare words but in a 
narrative so curt and (as it would seem to them) so one-sided’. 
Moreover, in answer to those who maintain that the passage 
is interpolated in Luke from John, it may be urged that 
it is incredible that anyone but a heretic or a rejecter of the 
Fourth Gospel could interpolate such a truncated and falsified 
version of John’s consistent narrative, without even taking the 
trouble to reconcile it with Luke’s later statement (“ some of 
those with us”). 

[1804] The most probable conclusion is, that the words 
in Luke are not an interpolation but an isolated tradition 
inserted by him in his Gospel, as he found it, without attempt 
to explain its exact meaning or to reconcile it with other 
traditions, and that John writes with allusion not only to 
Luke, but also to other traditions in which the rare word 








(ie. weth Jesus),” (Mk App. (I1)) “zo those with Peter,” (Lk. xxiv. 9) “to 
the Eleven and the rest.” Perh. there is conflation in Mk xvi. 7 “to zs 
disciples and Peter” (compared with the parall. Mt. xxviii. 7 “to Azs 
disciples”) and in Lk. ix. 32 “ But Peter and chose with him.” Note also 
Mk iv. 10 “chose with him [Jesus] (of wept adrov) with (oiv) the twelve,” 
parall. Mt. xiii. 10 “the dzsczples,” Lk. viii. 9 “his disctples.” Comp. the 
chapter on-“ Nos qui cum eo fuimus” in Sovs of Francis by A. Macdonell 
(p. 27 foll.). 
1 The Diatessaron also omits the words. 
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under consideration was connected with “angels” and with 
the mystery of the Resurrection of Christ. Luke mentions 
“two disciples,” immediately after this visit to the tomb, as 
having this mystery revealed to them, when their hearts had 
been opened to discern the Scriptures. John says that the 
two disciples that visit the tomb “knew not yet the 
Scriptures”; yet one of them was enabled to “catch a 
glimpse” of facts that led him to “see and believe,’ even 
before Peter had believed. Mary Magdalene attained yet 
more. She remained by the tomb weeping, and she “caught 
a glimpse (lit.) into [the spiritual revelation of] the tomb 
(mapéxuev eis TO pvnueiov),” where she beheld, not “linen 
cloths alone,’ but “angels, preparing the way for a full 
revelation of the risen Saviour. John is perhaps alluding 
to Luke in his detail of the “<dmen cloths” lying “apart” 
from the head covering, which seems to be an interpretation 
of Luke’s “dinen cloths alone (wova).’ But the question before 
us is whether John is writing allusively to Luke in respect 
of the words wapax’mtTw and ofowa. To this the preceding 
investigations give an affirmative answer. And, as in the 
instances of "Avvas, éxudoow, atoBaivw, éotn eis pécov, SO 
as regards mapax’mtw and o0ova, John appears to be not 
only allusive, but also corrective’. 





1 [1804 a2] W.H. also enclose in double brackets (a) Lk. xxiv. 36 kat 
héyer adrois, Eipyvy tpiv, (b) xxiv. 40 Kal rovro cimav eefev adrois ras 
xeipas kai Tovs wodas. Comp. (1) Jn xx. 19 Kat héyer avrots, Eipnyn bpiv, 
kal Touro eirav derEev Kat Tus xXEipas Kal THY TAevpay avrois. In Lk., D and 
the best Lat. MSS. om. both a and 4. SS om. 4. Lk. never uses the 
historic present héyer (freq. in Mk and Jn) of Jesus. If therefore (a) is 
genuine, it was prob. inserted by Lk. from some ancient tradition, which 
Lk. preferred not to revise or alter (1803). The Latin Mss. may have 
omitted it because Lk.’s text goes on to say that the disciples “were 
afraid,” and such fear would more naturally precede, than follow, the 
words “ Peace be unto you.” As to (0), it could not have been interpolated 
from Jn without the violent alteration of wAevpdy to médas, which seems 
improbable. But it may have been a genuine insertion of Lk.—perh. 
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added by him in a late edition of which there were only a few copies—. 
omitted by the Latin Mss. because Jn’s account seemed preferable. 

[1804 4] It is probable that Jn wrote with a view to these traditions of 
Lk. and especially to Lk.’s tradition that our Lord said “ Handle me 
(Wnradjoaré pe)” to the Eleven. According to Jn there was no mention 
of “handling” to the assembled disciples, until Thomas had refused to 
believe without the evidence of touch, for which he was rebuked in 
a second manifestation. The word “handle” occurs in 1 Jni.1 “and 
our hands handled,” probably attesting the genuine Incarnation against 
heretics of Gnostic tendencies, who asserted that Christ had not come in 
the flesh. It does not appear to refer, as the word does in Lk., to any 
actual “handling ” of the Lord’s body after the Resurrection. St Paul 
uses it in a bold metaphor in the Acts xvii. 27 “to seek God, if haply 


they might handle him (or, feel him with their hands) and [thus] find 
him.” 





[1804 c] Tapaximro, in LXX—apart from Judg. v. 28, where (1799) A 
reads Ovéxumrev, and from 1 K. vi. 4 Oupidas mapaxumropévas Theod. dtaxur- 
Towevas—means “looking through a window,” Gen. xxvi. 8 of Abimelech 
seeing Isaac with Rebecca, 1 Chr. xv. 29 of Michal seeing David dancing, 
Prov. vii. 6 of the “strange woman,” whom the LXX erroneously regards 
as looking at the young man passing in the street, Cant. ii. 9 of a lover 
in the street looking through the windows of the house of his beloved. In 
Sir. xxi. 23 it is used of a fool prying through an open door (paradoxically 
used in a good sense in Sir. xiv. 23). The Heb. word regularly rendered 
mapakimro, 7s never thus rendered when applied to God looking out of 
heaven, e.g. Ps. xiv. 2, lili. 2 (comp. Ixxxv. 12), Lam. ili. 50 dvaktare, Ps. 
Cil. 19 éexxUmTo etc. 

[1804 ¢@] The Syriac of wapaximro in Jn xx. 5, 11 and Lk. xxiv. 12 is 
simply “look” (without “stoop”). The Latin versions have (Jn xx. 5) 
a(?) “proscultans,” 6 and / “se inclinasset et prospexisset,” d@ and e 
“‘prospiciens,” f “se inclinasset” ; (Jn xx. 11) a “...dspexit” (?[a]dspexit), 
6 and f “inclinavit se et prospexit,” @ and e “prospexit,” / “inclinavit 
se et prospexit.” Lk. xxiv. 12 is om. by a, 6, @ (with D) and ¢; f has 
“procumbens.” In Jn xx. 11, Chrys. throws no light, but Cramer has 
(from Euseb. of Cees.) ére dé kal dd moddovd Adyou mapéxumrev, where the 
imperf. as in Judg. v. 28 (A) perh. denotes (1799) continuousness. 
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WORDS PECULIAR TO JOHN, MARK, AND MATTHEW 


St. 


Introductory remarks 


[1805] Antecedently we might expect that the number of 
Johannine words peculiar to Mark and Matthew would be 


smaller than the number peculiar to Mark alone. 


Mark’s 


style is occasionally uncouth, and, where Matthew corrects 
it, John cannot be identical with both. Take, for example, 
the narrative of the crown of thorns: 


Mk xv. 17 (lit.) 

«And they put on 
(évddvoxovow) him 
purple (xopdupav) 
and place round 
(repiribéacw) = him 
having woven a 
thorn[y] (axavOwor) 
crown.” 


Mt. xxvii. 28—9 (lit.) 
“And having put 
off from him [his 
own clothes|' (é- 
Sicavres aitov) a 
scarlet cloak (xAe- 
pvoo KOKKLV)V) they 
placed round (zepi- 
éOyxav) him and 
having woven a 
crown from thorns 
(e€ axavOav) they 
placed [it] on (é7é- 
Onxav)” his head.” 


Fntxix. 2 (lit) 

“ ..=having woven 
a crown from thorns 
(e€ axav0av)*® they 
placed it on (éré 
6nxav) his head (dat.) 
and a purple gar- 
ment they clothed 
him withal (iuarvov 
moppupovv 
Barov airdr).” 


qrepLe- 





1 V.r. “having put o” iim” and “purple garment and scarlet cloak.” 
2 W.H. éréOnxav emi, B repiéOnxay émi, lit. “ placed it round on.” 


3 [1805 2] This passage well illustrates 
mere statistics apart from circumstances. 
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[1806] Here, there seems to have been a very early 
confusion between ENAYGO “put on,” and EKAYGO “ put off,” 
and between “lacing a purple garment vound” the body and 
“placing a crown of thorns round” the head. Mark uses 
“place round” concerning the crown. Matthew uses “place 
on” concerning the crown, and, to make the distinction quite 
clear, adds “ the head.” John also, like Matthew, has “ placed 
it on his head.” Like Matthew, too, he has the phrase “having 
woven from thorns,’ where Mark has “thorny.” It is very 
probable that John accepted these corrections of Mark from 
Matthew?: but in any case the result is that the ¢ivee writers 
do not agree together in the exact use of the verb of crowning 
(“put on” or “put round”) or as regards the construction of 
the crown (Mk “thorny,” Mt.-Jn “from thorns ”). 

[1807] Bearing these facts in mind we may well regard 
the number of words peculiar to the three Evangelists as 
large, and the proportion of words marked + in the appended 
list as surprisingly large. Endeavouring to classify them, we 
find that one is a proper name, “Golgotha?” ; and another is 
a technical term, “Hosanna*.” The parallel Luke in both 
passages gives the substance of Mark-Matthew but omits 
“Golgotha” and “ Hosanna.’ Perhaps some confusion be- 
tween “skull” and “place of skull” induced Luke to omit 








appeared, because of Jn xix. 5 “wearing the ¢horny crown.” The 
adjective occurs nowhere but in Mk xv. 17, Jn xix. 5. But the zoum, and 
the whole phrase, “having woven a crown from thorns,” occur both in 
Mt. and in Jn. The Jn-Mt. list, however, could not include “thorn,” 
as the word (occurring in the Parable of the Sower in Mk-Mt.-Lk.) is 
not peculiar to Jn and Mt. 

* [1806 a2] As regards Jn xix. 2 “clothed (zepiéBadov),” it happens that 
Lk. xxiii. 11 (wepeBakov éoOjra Aaprpdv) has this very word to denote 
Herod’s clothing Christ with gorgeous raiment in mockery. Jn may 
have had this in mind. Tepi8a\Ao, however, is a more appropriate word 
than zepiriOnju to express clothing except as applied to a scarf or short 
cloak placed round the neck. Steph. quotes Herodian iii. 7. 12 rhv 
xArapida mepicdecar. 

2 Todyoda, see 1810, note 4. 3 “Ooavva, see 1816 3. 
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the former : and some doubt about the fitness of such a term 
as “ Hosanna” in a Gospel for educated Greeks unacquainted 
with Hebrew may have induced him to omit the latter. 

[1808] Apart from the Passion, the only words of im- 
portance are “money-changer’” in the Purification of the 
Temple, and “sell?” in the Anointing of Christ by a woman. 
A third, “evening?”—unimportant unless evidence should 
shew that the word may point to original symbolism—is 
found in the Walking on the Waters. In all these cases 
a reason for John’s intervention may be found in Luke’s 
omission. The latter omits, in his account of the Purification, 
the detail about the “money-changers”; and he altogether 
omits the narrative of the Walking on the Waters, and 
substitutes for Mark’s narrative of the Anointing another 
of an entirely different tendency. 

[1809] In the Passion, the words marked + are “ cohort‘,” 
“crown [of thorns]®”, “plait®,” “ praetorium’,” “put round,” 
and “sponge®.” In every case, Luke has omitted not only 
each word but also the whole narrative containing the word. 
In Luke, there is no “crown of thorns.” The mocking of 
the “cohort” is either omitted, or replaced by an entirely 
different story concerning the soldiers of Herod Antipas, 
whose “palace” he perhaps identifies with the Synoptic 
“praetorium.” The incident of the “sponge” full of vinegar 
—explained by John (1813) in connexion with “hyssop,”’ 
perhaps originally the hyssop-bunch used on the Passover 
night—Luke wholly omits. This is not the place to consider 
whether John is right in all his interventions: the object now 
is merely to demonstrate that John’s agreements with Mark 
and Matthew coincide almost in each case with omissions or 


deviations of Luke. 





1 KodAvBiorns, see 1812 0. 2 Tlurpacka, see 1814 a. 

3 OwWia, see 1813 a. 4 Sreipa, see 1815 c. 

5 Srépavos, see 1805—-6. 6 Théxo, see 1814 0. 

T TIpaur@puov, see 1814 c. 8 TleperiOnus and omoyyos, See 1813 c. 
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JOHN-MARK-MATTHEW AGREEMENTS! 


Mk Mt. Jn Mk Mt. Jn 

[1810]  arnOns (1727 Zz) 1 fie ipl dvayapéw” Viste 1 TKO) I 
am @Aeta® I 2 I apxn (Chri.) 

(1708) 3. AA 

+ ToAyoOa* I I I yupvds® 2 4 I 

Sedre® 8 6 2 dvdkovos* 2 3 3 

[1811]  d0dos8 2 I I epBpysaopar® 2 I 2 





1 [1810 a2,] No word has an asterisk attached to it in this list because 
no word is used by Jn in a different sense from that which it has in 
Mk-Mt.: + denotes that the word not only has the same meaning in Jn 
and Mk-Mt. but also occurs in parallel passages: ?+indicates quasi- 
parallelism, on which see 1817; the only word thus marked is ovzeipa, 
“cohort.” The list does not include parts of speech used in a special 
sense, ¢.g. dua with accus. of person, “for the sake of” (1721 m). 

2 “Avaxepéo, “retire,” Mk iii. 7 (Mt. xii. 15), Jn vi. 15. 

3 [1810 a] “Amw@deva, in Mt. vii. 13, Jn xvii. 12, means “ (spiritual) 
destruction,” and Jn xvii. 12 calls Judas Iscariot “the son of destruction.” 
In the parall. to Mk xiv. 4, Mt. xxvi. 8 “ Why this destruction or waste?” 
Jn xii. 4 mentions ‘‘ Judas Iscariot.” The Original may have contained 
some mention of “ destruction,” variously interpreted as (Mk-Mt.) “ waste,” 
(Jn) “[son of] destruction.” 

PeMoNyoo ayn 7é.8 Skull Mike xy. 222, Mite xxvii 3 3s) Le xix eee 
parall. Lk. xxiii. 33 simply gives “skull,” and not the Heb. equivalent. 

6 [1810 4] Tuprds, “naked,” in Mt. only in a Parable xxv. 36 “naked 
and ye clothed me” (rep. xxv. 38—44). In Mk xiv. 51—2 (twice) it refers 
to a young man deprived of his “linen garment” ; in Jn xxi. 7, to Peter, 
“naked,” but “girding himself” before entering his Master’s presence. 

6 [1810 c] Acire, “hither,” in (2) Mk vi. 31 “[Come] hither ye by 
yourselves into a desert place and rest (or, refresh yourselves) a little,” 
(0) Mt. xi. 28, “[Come] Aéther unto-me all that are weary...and I will give 
you rest (or, refreshment),” and (c) Jn xxi. 12 “[Come] hither, break your 
fast,” occurs in words of Christ inviting the disciples to “take refresh- 
ment” (avdmavow, -ouat), or to “break their fast”: (a) is in the Triple 
Tradition without parall. in Mt.-Lk., (4) is in Mts Single Tradition, 
immediately after a passage of the Double Tradition (Mt. xi. 27, Lk. x. 22 
“ All things were delivered to me by my Father...”), (c) in Jn, refers to the 
period after the Resurrection. 

7 Atdkovos, “minister.” In the parall. to Mk x. 43 dudxovos, Lk. xxii. 
26 has dtaxovay, so that, practically, this word is common to the Four 
Gospels (1717 d—g) in Christ’s Doctrine of Service. 

8 Addos, “guile,” Mk vii. 22, xiv. 1 (Mt. xxvi. 4), Jn i. 47. 

9 [1811 a] ’EpBpimaoOa is in Mk xiv. 5 (R.V.) “murmured against 
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Mk Mt. Jn Mk Mt. Jn 
éravpuov (1T17Z) 1 I 5 Oadacoa (ris 
in)! 2) 2 I 





(dat.) her.” It describes persecutors (Euseb. v. I. 60) “ roaring” and 
gnashing their teeth, madmen (Steph. iii. 825 A) paviodes kal épBpipov- 
perot. Lucian i. 484 couples éveBpyunoaro 7) Bowe with “Cerberus barking.” 
The vb. and der. nouns describe God’s anger in Ps. vii. 12 (Aq.), Is. xvil. 
13 (Sym.), Ezek. xxi. 31 (Theod.) etc. Comp. Dan. xi. 30 (LXX). 

[1811 4] In Mk i. 43, Mt. ix. 30 it is applied to Jesus (R.V. txt) 
“ strictly (marg. sternly) charging” those whom He has healed. But Gk. 
usage seems to demand some such rendering as “roar ”_uysed of Jehovah 
(R.V.) in Jer. xxv. 30 (425), Hos. xi. 10 (d2s), Joel iii. 16, Amos i. 2. 

Jn applies it to Jesus twice (x1. 33—8), describing how, when He 
saw Mary and the Jews weeping for Lazarus, (1) eveBpyunoato TO mvev- 
pate Kai érdpakev €avToy kal...... "Incois ody mad (2) euBpipopevos ev éauT@ 
épxerae eis TO pvnpeiov. According to the analogy of the dative in the 
three Synoptic instances, the dat. r@ wvevpari should be the object of the 
verb; and this is not inconsistent with a parallelism between TO TVEUPATL 
and év éavr@, for if anyone “roars against ” his own spirit, he may be said 
to be doing it “in himself,” ze. not against another. But the meaning is 
uncertain and perhaps intended by the Evangelist to be so, except so far 
as it contains an allusion to, and perhaps a protest against, the tradition 
of Mk and Mt. (discarded by Lk.) that Jesus “yoared against” those 
whom He healed—traditions perhaps based on a statement that He 
“cried out against” unclean spirits or diseases, not against the diseased. 

[1811 c] As regards the positive Johannine meaning, if “spirit” is the 
object of “voared against,” some might suppose that the Logos is regarded 
as rebuking Himself and forcing Himself to weep and to be troubled in 
sympathy with the friends of Lazarus, although He knows that Lazarus is 
not really dead. But we have to compare ro mvevpare here with the only 
other Johannine use of it (Jn xiii. 21) “he was troubled zz che (i.e. his) 
spirit.” This suggests that John does not follow the grammatical 
construction of the Synoptists in the use of this rare verb, but that 
he uses it absolutely, without expressing an object, first, “roaring 272 fs 
spirit,” and then “roaring again zz himself.” If so, the Evangelist leaves 
it to us to imagine what the Messiah is “voaring against.” Presumably, 
it is against all the evil that makes men slaves instead of being the free 
children of God. One aspect of this is death, through fear of which men 
were (Heb. ii. 15) “all their lifetime subject to bondage.” See also 
(1727 4) “trouble.” 

1 [1811 d] Oddacoa ris T., “Sea of Galilee,’ is used by Jn (vi. 1) 
followed by “ 77berias,” so as to explain its meaning. Lk. substitutes “/ake” 
whenever that sea is mentioned or implied. Jn calls it merely (xxi. 1) 
“Tiberias” when he connects it with the manifestation of the risen Saviour. 
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Vk Vitae in Mk Mt. Jn 

dapoéw! 2 3 I Oris? 3 4 2 

[1812]  ide# 9 ie 1G t+ kohAvBiotns* 1 I I 
Avr éopat 2 6 2 pavbave I 3 2 
pedepunvevo 3 I 2 puxpov (17164) 2 2 9 

[1813] vimrw (17282) 1 Ge voew® 3 4 I 
+ dwia® 5 6 2 mapayo™ 3 3 I 

mépay (Tov lopd.)® 2 3 3 + mepiriOnp? 3 8 I 





1 [1811 ¢] Capoée, “be of good cheer,” in Jn, only xvi. 33 “ Be of good 
cheer, | have overcome the world.” In Mk vi. 50, Mt. xiv. 27 “Be of 
g00d cheer (Oapoeire), it is I, be not afraid,” Jn (vi. 20) omits Oapocire. 
Oavpacrds, “wonderful,” should have been inserted here, occurring in 
Mk xii. 11, Mt. xxi. 42 (quoting Ps. cxvii. 23) and in Jn ix. 30. 

*[1811/] Odius, “tribulation,” is used by Jn only in xvi. Zit, ie) 
‘“‘remembereth no more the axguish,” “In the world ye have tribulation.” 
In Mk iv. 17, Mt. xiii. 21 “¢riéulation or persecution,” Lk. viii. 13 has 
“trial” or “temptation” (etpacpds). 

° [1812a] "Ide, “see!” is never used by Mk and Mt. in parallel 
passages, nor by Jn in any parall. either to Mk or to Mt. 

* [1812 4] KodduBicris, “ moneychanger,” occurs in the Purification of 
the Temple in Mk xi. 15, Mt. xxi. 12, Jn ii. 15. But Jn places the Puri- 
fication at the beginning, Mk-Mt. towards the end, of Christ’s preaching. 

° Noéa, “perceive,” in Jn, only in quotation Jn xii. 4o (Is. vi. To). 

6 [1813 a] ?OWia, “evening,” occurs in Jn (1) in the Walking on the 
Waters, Mk vi. 47, Mt. xiv. 23—4, Jn vi. 16, (2) in the first Manifestation 
of the risen Saviour to the assembled disciples, Jn xx. 19. Luke has a 
parallel to the latter, but not to the former. In Mk-Mt.’s version of the 
Walking on the Waters, the disciples fear because they think Him 
“a phantasm” (SS “devil”); in Lk.’s version of the Manifestation they 
fear because they think He is “a spirit,” D “phantasm,” Ign. Smyrn. 3 
“bodiless demon.” Jn has no mention of “a spirit” or “phantasm ” 
in either narrative. 

" Tapaye, “pass by,” occurs in Mt. xx. 30, Jn ix. 1,in the Healing of 
the Blind, concerning Jesus “passing by,” but in quite different circum- 
stances. 

$ [1813 4] Tépav rod “Iopddvov, “beyond Jordan.” Lk. prob. om. the 
term as ambiguous, see 1 K. iv. 24 R.V. “ov this stde (marg. deyond) the 
river,” LXX mépay rod m. Ezr. iv. 16, 17, 20 “beyond the river” is parall. 
to 1 Esdr. il. 24, 25, 27 “in Celosyria (or Syria) and Phenice.” 

9 [1813 c] Teper’, “put round,” is in Mk xv. 36, Mt. xxvii. 48, 
Jn xix. 29 about the offering of the vinegar by means of a “ sponge.” 
Perhaps Mk-Mt. took a “hyssop-bunch,” of which the “sponge” may 
have been composed, as a stalk of hyssop. See Zhe fourfold Gospel. 
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Mk Mt. Jn Mk Mt. Jn 

[1814] + murpacce! I 3 I + whéxo? I I I 

TAnpepa 3 I I moANaKis 2 2 I 

mopveia I 3 I + mpair@puov ® I I 4 

(1815] { rpoi* 5t+{1] 2+[1] 2 “PaBBei 3 4 8 
?+ ometpa® I I 2 + omoyyos 


(1813 c) I I 


= 





1 [1814 a2] Usrpdoxe, “sell,” is in Mk xiv. 5, Mt. xxvi. 9, Jn xii. 5, 
about the perfume that “could have been so/d” for (Mk-Jn) “ 300 denarii,” 
(Mt.) “ much.” 

2 (1814 4] Mréco, “plait,” is in Mk xv. 17, Mt. xxvii. 29, Jn xix. 2 
concerning the crown of thorns. 

8 [1814 c] Uparrepiov, “ praetorium,” or “palace,” occurs in Mk xv. 16, 
Mt. xxvii. 27 as the place to which the soldiers take Jesus, after Pilate 
had pronounced sentence, where they clothe Him with purple and crown 
Him with thorns, just before the Crucifixion. Jn xviii. 28 mentions it as 
the place to which the soldiers take Jesus from Caiaphas to Pilate for 
trial, and from which Pilate brings Jesus out clothed in purple and 
wearing the crown of thorns defore pronouncing sentence. It is implied 
that Jesus is led back to it, as Pilate (xix. 9) “entered into the praetorium 
again” and there speaks to Jesus. Luke never mentions the “praetorium,” 
nor the “crown of thorns,” but represents Herod as having clothed Jesus 
in “bright raiment.” The Acts mentions the word once in Acts xxili. 35 
“Having bidden him to be kept in Heroa’s Praetorium.” It is possible 
that Luke took the “ Praetorium” in Jerusalem mentioned by Mk-Mt. as 
being Herod's “palace.” This might induce John to emphasize the 
meaning of the word so as to correct Luke’s error. On the mis- 
understanding that seems to have led Luke to introduce Herod in the 
narrative, see 56, 502—3. 

4 [1815 a] Upei “early” (marked { because it may refer to the same 
event in Mk-Jn, but certainly does not in Mt.-Jn), in Mk xvi. 2 “very 
early,” and in Jn xx. 1 “early, it being still dark,” is used about the visit 
of the women (Jn mentions Mary Magdalene alone) to Christ’s tomb. 
Mk App. xvi. 9 “having risen early ” is used about Christ’s manifestation 
to Mary Magdalene. 

[1815 4] In describing the trial, Mk xv. 1 describes the Sanhedrin as 
assembling “ straightway early” 1.€. immediately on dawn, while Jn xviii. 
28 uses “early,” perhaps meaning a somewhat later hour, to describe the 
leading of Jesus from Caiaphas to Pilate. 

6 (1815 c] Szeipa, “ cohort,” is not mentioned by Mk xv. 16, Mt. xxvii. 
27 till after Pilate’s sentence when “the whole cohort” is “called 
together” to mock the condemned. Jn mentions it earlier as having been 
(xviii. 3) “taken” by Judas to arrest Jesus, and as (xviii. 12) “seizing” 
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Mk Mt. Jn Mk Mt. Jn 

+ orépavos (1805 ?ouvetravpdo! I I I 

— I I 2 oxiopa? I I 3 

[1816]  répas I I I tnpéw (17147) 1 oe 

vyuy I umadyo 

pace ; Guelph I 1) Cyto 

NELLOV Le oh +[r] I Xopew I 3 3 

xXe@piov I I I + @oavvat* 2 3 I 


§ 2. Absence of Quasi-parallels 


[1817] Comparing this list with previous ones we find the 
number of quasi-parallels (ze. words marked ?+ because 
though the word is the same the context is altered in such 
a way as to imply disagreement) very small indeed, only one 
(ometpa) being thus marked. There are more quasi-parallels 
in the John-Mark list and in the John-Luke list. The reason 
for their absence here is, perhaps, that this list represents the 
cases where John agrees with zot Mark alone but Mark 
supported by Matthew. The combined evidence of Mark and 
Matthew might seem to John too weighty to. reject in the 
details of such narratives as the Purification of the Temple 





Him ; and, when he comes to describe the mocking, he simply mentions 
“the soldiers.” 

It has been suggested (1365) that John may have been led to infer that 
Judas “received a cohort” from a confusion of the tradition that he 
“received a sign”—“sign” and “cohort” (in the form onpaia) being 
similar Greek words. But Mt. xxvii. 27 cuviyyayov em adtov ddnv thy 
oreipay, “they gathered together against him the whole of the cohort” is 
an ambiguous expression. It might very well have been understood as 
meaning “‘ They gathered together the whole of the cohort Zo take Jesus,” 
and perhaps John understood it thus. 

1 Suvataupow, see 1817 c. 

2 [1815 Z] Syiopa, “rent,” “schism,” in Mk ii. 21 (Mt. ix. 16) “a worse 
vent,” lit., but in parable. In Jn vii. 43, ix. 16, x. Ig, it describes a 
“schism” among the Jews, some favouring, some rejecting, Christ. 

° [1816 a] ‘Yrdyo (metaph.) “depart,” “go home,” Mk xiv. Mi 
Mt. xxvi. 24, “the Son of man departeth (Lk. xxii. 22 mopevera).” On 
tUmdyw and ropevoua, see 1652—64. 

* [1816 4] ‘Qoavvd, “ Hosanna,” Mk xi. 9—10, Mt. xxi. O)(Tepsexxisems)s 
Jn xii. 13, is parall. to Lk. xix. 38 “in heaven peace and glory (1807).” 
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and the Passion. And in points that might be called matters 
of taste, eg. the question whether “Hosanna” should be 
retained or paraphrased in Greek Gospels, the usage of Mark 
when confirmed by Matthew might decide John to adopt the 
Jewish term in preference to the paraphrase in Woke here 
are no words marked * as being used in a different sense by 
John from the sense in Mark and Matthew’. 





1 [1817 a] Xwpéo, “find room for,” “hold,” is the nearest approach to 
such a word, for it also means “go” in Mt. xv. 17 but not perhaps in Jn 
except in viii. 37 (R.V. txt) “ath not free course in you.” Prob. however 
Field is right in upholding A.V. (R.V. marg.) “ath no place in you.” 
He compares Alciphr. Zfzst. iil. 7 where a doctor “wonders where and 
how food finds a place in a glutton’s stomach.” 

[1817 4] For the Jn-Mk-Mt. use of “sea” in “sea of Galilee,” and of 
“beyond” in “beyond Jordan,” see Oddacca (1811 @) and répay (1813 4). 

[1817 c] Svvoravpdo, “crucify together with,” might perhaps have been 
marked ?+ or even t+. It occurs in Mk xv. 32, Mt. xxvii. 44 shortly before 
Christ’s death, but in Jn xix. 32 shortly after it. In Mk Mt. it means 
“crucified with” Jesus, but Jn applies it to the second malefactor 
“crucified with” the first malefactor. See 1678. 
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CHAPTER 
WORDS PECULIAR TO JOHN, MARK, AND LUKE 


§1. Lntroductory remarks 


[1818] Antecedently, if we knew nothing about the Three 
Gospels except that Matthew and Luke borrowed from Mark, 
and nothing about the Fourth except that it was written 
at a time when the Three had become authoritative, we 
might expect the number of Johannine words peculiar to 
Mark and Luke, and also those marked + as being in parallel 
passages, to be as large as the same numbers in the John- 
Mark- Matthew list. 

[1819] But Luke follows Mark most closely in narratives 
of a thaumaturgic character and especially in exorcisms ; and 
these are just the subjects that John avoids or passes lightly 
over. Moreover, Luke, even where following Mark closely, 
alters low-class Greek words such as xpd@atros, which John 
retains. And generally, since we find John not only sup- 
porting Mark when Luke deviates from him, but also taking 
different views from Luke, we ought to be prepared to find 
the number of John-Mark-Luke agreements small, and the 
number of parallelisms very small indeed. 


§ 2. “Latchet,” “ spices,” “rouse up” 


[1820] And this is the case. Only one word, iuds, “latchet,” 
is marked + without query, occurring in the Baptist’s descrip- 
tion of the coming Deliverer, the “latchet” of whose shoe he 
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declares himself unworthy to loose. Matthew, instead of 
“loosing the shoe-latchet,’ has “bear the shoes,” perhaps 
blending together the performance of two menial services as 
explained in the foot-note (1833 @). This deviation of 
Matthew from Mark, while Luke and John adhere -to the 
word “latchet,” accounts for the one Johannine word in the 
following list, parallel and peculiar to Mark and Luke. 

[1821] The word “spices,” dp@pata, marked ?f, is of 
interest, although not exactly parallel. In Mark and Luke it 
refers to “spices” prepared by the women for the body of 
Christ. But Matthew, though closely agreeing with Mark in 
the context, makes no mention of “spices,’ nor of any 
preparations for embalming on their part. John uses the 
word concerning the “spices” actually used by Joseph and 
Nicodemus in the burial of Christ: and, as he speaks of these, 


4) 


and makes no mention of “spices” in his account of the visit 
of the women to the tomb, we are led to infer that he agreed 
with Matthew that the women came simply “to behold the 
tomb.” John appears to be tacitly correcting what seemed 
to him wrong in Mark and Luke by inserting what seemed 
to him right (1832 0). 

[1822] The word Sceyeipa, “ rouse up,” though not marked 
+, derives interest from its extreme rarity (as indicated in the 
foot-note (1832 c)) and from the possibility that it may point 
to some explanation of Luke’s omission of the story of Christ 
walking on the water, which John inserts. On the other 
hand John omits the story of Christ falling asleep in the boat 
and awaking and rebuking the storm, which Luke inserts. 
And this rare word Sveyedpm is used by Mark and Luke in 
the one narrative to describe /esws, but by John in the other 
to describe the sea, as being “roused up.” 


§3. Mark, Luke, and John, on “rejection” 


[1823] The word aderéw, “reject” or “set at naught,” is 
nowhere parallel in Mark and Luke, but it occurs in Luke 
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and John, as will be seen below, in the phrases “he that 
vejecteth you,’ and “he that rejecteth me,’ with words of 
warning as to the consequences of rejection. 

[1824] Mark uses it in a saying of the Lord that the 
Pharisees “veject the word of God” in order that they may 
keep their own tradition; that is to say, they allow a man to 
break the commandment about honouring one’s father, under 
the shelter of the word “Corban.” Matthew, too, has this. 
But, besides other deviations, Matthew uses “ ¢ransgress” 
instead of “ veect}.” 

[1825] The difference between Luke and John is worth 
looking into, and Luke should also be compared with the 
parallel Matthew: 


Mt. x. 4o—1 

“ He that receiveth 
you receiveth me, 
and he that receiv- 
eth mereceiveth him 
that sent me. He 
that receiveth a pro- 
phet in the name of 
a prophetaa. 


kexaerO 


“ He that heareth 
you heareth me, and 
he that rejecteth you 
rejecteth me. But 
he that rejecteth me 
rejecteth him that 
sent me.” 


Jn xii. 44—8 

“He that believ- 
eth on me believeth 
not on me but on 
him that sent me... 
And if any man hear 
my words and ob- 
serve them not, I 
(emph.) judge him 
not...He that reject- 
eth me and taketh 
not my words (f7- 
pata.) [into his heart] 
hath him that judg- 
eth him. The word 
that I spake—that 
[word] shall judge 
him in the last day.” 


[1826] It will be noted that Matthew, omitting all mention 
of “ rejecting,’ confines himself to the doctrine of “receiving.” 





1 (1824 a] Mk vii. 9 dOereire, Mt. xv. 3 mapaBaivere. 
Lk. omits all this. 


is expressed by Mk vii. 13, Mt. xv. 3 axupoor. 
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His tradition may be rearranged, to shew its parallelism with 
the Triple Tradition and with the tradition of John on 


“ veceiving, thus: 


Mk ix. 37 


“Whosoever 
shall receive 
(S€€yrar) [one] 
of such little 
children in my 
name receiveth 
me, and whoso- 
ever is recelv- 


Mt. x. 40 


“He that 
receiveth you 
receiveth me, 
and he that 
recelveth me 
receiveth him 
that sent me.” 


Lk. ix. 48 


** Whosoever 
shall receive 
this little child 
in my name 
receiveth me, 
and  whoso- 
ever shall re- 
ceive me re- 


Jn xiii. 20 

“He that re- 
ceiveth whom- 
soever I shall 
send receiveth 
mes anda ne 
that receiveth 
me _receiveth 
him that sent 


ceiveth him me’.” 


that sent me.” 


ing (d€ynTar) me 
is receiving not 
me but him 
that sent me.” 
[1827] Reviewing the evidence, we note, first, that the 
earliest of the Four Gospels (Mark) uses the word “reject” 
to signify the rejection, ot of man’s word but of God's word, 
namely, the command to honour parents. The next in date, 
Matthew (using the word “transgress” for “ reject”), sub- 
stantially agrees with Mark. These two Evangelists say, in 
effect, that the Pharisees rejected the Word of God im order 
to keep the words of men, and that Christ condemned this. 
[1828] Luke omits the whole of this. But the distinction 
between rejecting the words of individuals and rejecting the 
laws of natural religion, or the Word of God, is a very 
important one. If the Third Evangelist failed to bring this 


out, it was all the more necessary for the Fourth to do so*. 





1 Jn xiii. 20, as also Jn xii. 44—8, uses AapPavw “ take [into one’s heart |” 
instead of the Synoptic déyoua “receive” : but, for brevity and parallelism, 
AapBdve in Jn xiii. 20 is rendered “receive” above. 

2 [1828 a] The distinction may be illustrated by what is probably 
one of the earliest of the Pauline Epistles, where the Apostle, after 
forbidding fornication, says (1 Thess. iv. 8) “He that rejecteth [ this. 
doctrine] (6 aerav) rejecteth not man, but God, who is [ever] giving 
(d{8ovra) his holy Spirit upon (és) us.” 
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[1829] There is also another reason why the Fourth Gospel 
should intervene. The earliest of the Gospels does not say “ He 
that receiveth you receiveth me,” but “He that receiveth one 
of such little ones.’ There is a great difference between the 
two. Mark’s version struck at the root of apostolic or clerical 
arrogance. Luke’s version in the Triple Tradition (“ Whoso- 
ever shall receive ¢hzs little child”) gave no clear precept as 
to the future; and his version in the Double Tradition (“ He 
that heareth you”) was limited to the Seventy, who are 
mentioned in the preceding verses. Matthew’s version (“He 
that receiveth you”) is limited to the Twelve. Christians, 
therefore, with only the Three Gospels in their hands, might 
still require some further answer to the question “Whom are 
we to receive as coming from Christ?” 

[1830] The full consideration of John’s implied answer 
to this question, and of all the passages bearing on the 
Doctrine of Receiving, must be deferred’. Meantime, even 
a glance at the parallels suggests that John is writing with 
allusion to Luke’s version of the Double Tradition, accepting 
his tradition verbally, so far as regards the use of the verb 
“reject,’ but surrounding it with such a context as to free it 
from all risk of being abused. Instead of Luke’s ambiguous 
“heareth me” (which might mean hearing without doing), 
John (xii. 44—8) substitutes “believeth on me,” connecting a 
subsequent mention of “hearing” with “so¢ observing.” 
Then, in case any domineering elders or bishops might judge 
those who “rejected” ¢hem, as rejecting Christ, he represents 
Christ Himself as deprecating such “judgment” (“J (emph.) 
judge him not”). John seems to have in mind a tradition 
similar to that of St Paul “Judge nothing before the time.” 
The true judge is not to be this or that teacher or collection 
of teachers, but “the word that I spake”; and the time of 
judging will be “the last day.” John, like Mark, seems to 





1 They will be discussed in Zhe Fourfold Gospel. 
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represent Christ as appealing, against conventional judgments, 
to the first principles and fundamental decrees of humanity, 
the laws of spiritual Nature, those words, or laws, which 
“shall never pass away.” 

[1831] Our conclusion with reference to the Johannine 
use of aOeréw, and the Johannine phrase “he that rejecteth me,” 
is that John is almost certainly writing with allusion to 
Luke’s tradition “ke that rejecteth you etc.” It is also by no 
means improbable that, in the phrase “ He that rejecteth me 
and taketh not my words [into his heart],” he is alluding to 
the tradition of Mark about Christ’s condemnation of the 
Pharisees, “Ye reject the Word of God, taking it in its 
broadest sense, not limiting it to the commandment “ Honour 
thy father and thy mother,” but taking it as the uttered 
thoughts of the Father in Heaven, expressed from the 
beginning through the Logos, and, recently, by the “words 
(pijata)” of the Logos incarnate upon earth. 
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JOHN-MARK-LUKE AGREEMENTS! 


Mk Lk. Jn Mk Lk. Jn 

[1832]  dderéw? Dy 13 Ete) amopéw® I I I 
?+ dpeopat I 2 I aripaca® I I I 
yaCodvuAdktov yepiCo 2 I 3 

(2333) 3 I I dueyeipa® I 2 ti 

[1833]  ékAéyopar™ I 4 5 * éhavva$ I I I 
eEdyo I I I * er iOupia® I I I 





1 [1832.a,] An asterisk denotes that the same word is used in different 
senses by Jn-Mk and Lk., e.g. Aawvw Mk vi. 48, Jn vi. 19 “row,” but Lk. 
viii. 29 “driven [by an evil spirit]”: + denotes a parallelism, ?+ a quasi- 
parallelism. For other signs, see the foot-notes. 

2 [1832 a] ’Aderéw, “reject,” see 1823—31. It is used with accus. 
of pers., only in Mk vi. 26, Lk. x. 16, Jn xii. 48, 1 Thess. iv. 8. In Mk vi. 
26 it perh. means “break faith with her,” as in Jerem. xii. 6, Lam. i. 2 (®) 
nOérnoav avtny. 

3 *Amropéw, Mk vi. 20 (act.), Lk. xxiv. 4 and Jn xiii. 22 (mid.). 

4 [1832 4] ’Apapara, “spices,” in Mk xvi. 1, Lk. xxiii. 56, xxiv. 1, refers 
to “ spices” prepared by the women for the body of Jesus and brought to 
the tomb on the morning of the Resurrection ; in Jn xix. 40 it refers to 
“spices” used by Joseph and Nicodemus in entombing the body. 
Mt. xxviii. 1 (parall. to Mk xvi. 1) mentions no “spices,” and says that the 
women came simply “to dehold the grave.” 

5 ’ArmaCw is in the Parable of the Vineyard, Mk xii. 4, Lk. xx. 11 
“treated disgracefully,” in Jn viii. 49 “But ye dishonour me.” 

6 [1832c¢] Areyeipw, “quite rouse,” or “rouse up,” is used of Jesus in 
the Stilling of the Storm Mk iv. 39, Lk. viii. 24 (ds) “* They roused him 
up...fe was roused up and rebuked the wind” : Jn has in the Walking on 
the Waters, (vi. 18) “The sea—by reason of a great wind blowing—was 
roused up.” Outside 2 Pet. (i. 13, iii. 1) the word does not occur elsewhere 
in N.T., and it does not occur at all in canon. LXX. 

7 [1833 a] Exdéyoua, in Lk., occurs only once in Christ’s words, Lk. x. 
42 “Mary hath chosen the good part.” Lk.’s other instances are vi. 13 
“having chosen twelve,” ix. 35 ‘my chosen son,” xiv. 7 “they chose the 
first seats.” See 17094. 

8 [1833 0] “EXa’vw in Mk vi. 48, Jn vi. 19, is used of the disciples 
“rowing” in the Walking on the Waters (Mt. xiv. 24 has “ by the waves).” 
Lk. viii. 29 has the word in a different sense, “He was driven by the 
devil.” 

9 [1833 ¢c] °Em:vpia in Mk iv. 19, Jn viii. 44, means “lusts”; Lk. xxii. 
15 is different, “ wzth desire have I desired to eat this passover.” 
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Mk Lk. Jn Mk Lk. Jn 
+ ipas! I I I cabapiopos?. I D 2 
[1834]? + cardcecpac® 4 3 2 praptupia 
(1726 c—d) 3 eA: 
ovT@s I 2 I TEVTNKOVTA I 3 I 
?t wAnOos* 2 8 2 mpopacis® I I I 
(rd) Tpirov vdep (Chri.)® 2 3 7 


(1695 e) I I 3 





1 [1833 @] ‘Iwas, “latchet,” in Mk in 9, Lies 16, Jari 27 about 
“Joosing” the “latchet of the shoe,” where Mt. iii. 11 has “carry 
(Bacrdoa) the shoes.” (1) “ Loosing the shoe” and (2) “carrying bathing 
utensils to the bath” were recognised duties of a slave to his master. 
Possibly Mt. has confused and combined parts of the two. In any case, 
Jn follows Mk (and Lk.) as against Mt. 

2 [1833 ce] KaGapiopds, “ purification,” occurs in the Cure of a Leper, 
Mk i. 44, Lk. v. 14 “Shew thyself to the priest and offer concerning thy 
purification,” where Mt. vill. 4 has “ Shew thyself to the priest and offer 
the gift.” The other instances are Lk. ii. 22, Jn ii. 6, iii, 25. Jn nowhere 
mentions lepers or anything connected with them. 

3 [1834 a] Kardkepa, “lie [sick],” is used by Mk i. 30, where the 
parall. Mt. viii. 14 has BeBrypévny, “<« prostrated [with sickness|,’ and the 
parall. Lk. iv. 38 ovvexopévy. In the Healing of the Paralytic, Mk ii. 4 
describes the letting down of “the pallet where the paralytic Zay” (Mt. ix. 
2 has, again, “prostrated”). Lk., at the end of the story, says (Lk. v. 25) 
“He took up that on which he /ay [séck].” Jn, in the quasi-parallel 
Healing of the man with an “infirmity,” uses «. twice (Jn v. 3—6) 
karékeito TAROos Tv dcOevovvTav...TOUTOY iSov 6 "Inaots Karakeipevov. 

[18342] Kardkespa is used also in Mk ii. 15, xiv. 3, Lk. v. 29, vil. 37 
and 1 Cor, viii. 10 of “lying [at table]”; and for this reason Mt. may 
have preferred another word. As regards Mk, Lk., and Jn, the facts 
prove nothing except that they did not object to using the word (though 
ambiguous) in the sense of “lie [sick]}.” 

4 [1834 c] TA\7j00s, “ multitude,” occurs in Mk iii. 7, 8 wodv mAjGos, and 
mhiOos rrodv, of the multitudes coming to Jesus, Jn v. 3 7AjO0s of the sick. 
TlAjOos iyOvav rodv is in Lk. v. 6, and dé rod rAnOovs Trav ixOvov in Jn 
xxi. 6, describing a miraculous draught of fishes (Lk. long before, Jn soon 
after, the Resurrection). 

5 [1834 Z] Lpddacrs, “pretext,” is in Mk xii. 40, Lk. xx. 47 mpopdoes 
pakpa mpocevxopevot, JN XV. 22 mpopacw ovK €xovoly. 

6 [18342] "Ydep, “ water” (in Christ’s words), occurs in Mk Oh Bh 
Lk. xxii. 10 “There shall meet you a man bearing a pitcher of water.” 
Mt. xxvi. 18 omits the whole sentence. See 1728 0. 
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§ 4. “The Holy One of God” 


[1835] To these words may be added the phrase 6 dos 
Tov Oeod, “the Holy One of God,” applied to our Lord by 
a demoniac in Mark and Luke?, and used by John in Peter’s 
Confession, “We...know that thou art the Holy One of God.” 





1 Mk i. 24, Lk. iv. 34, ‘‘ Hast thou come to destroy us? I know thee 
who thou art, the Holy One of God.” 

? [1835 a] Jn vi. 69. Aaron is called (Ps. cvi. 16) “che Holy One of 
God,” apparently with reference to Numb. xvi. 5—7 “The man whom the 
Lord shall choose, he shall be oly.” Comp. Jn x. 36 “Whom the Father 
made holy (iyyiavev) and sent into the world.” Peter’s confession (in Jn 
vi. 69) seems to imply in the first part a Prophet (“thou hast the words of 
eternal life”) and in the second part the ideal Priest (“the Holy One of 
God”). 

[1835 4] It is interesting to contrast the two stories—-perfectly 
compatible with each other and perhaps even complementary—in which 
Peter is represented by Luke as saying at first (v. 8) “Depart from me, 
for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” while, later on, John (vi. 67) represents 
Jesus as saying to the Disciples “ Do ye also desire to depart?” and Peter 
replies, in effect, refusing to depart (“ Lord, to whom shall we go?”). 
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CHAPTER VI 


WORDS MOSTLY PECULIAR TO JOHN, MATTHEW, 
AND LUKE 


§ 1. Verbal agreements numerous, but parallelisms 
non-existent 


[1836] The list of words peculiar to John, Matthew, and 
Luke, is longer than any of the last five lists. This is not 
surprising, since these three Gospels deal largely or mainly 
with the words of the Lord, whereas Mark deals mainly with 
the acts. Acts may with advantage be variously reported, 
and we learn much about them from a variety of reporters 
describing various aspects of the same thing. Words are best 
reported just as they are uttered. We cannot therefore be 
surprised that the three long Gospels that attempt to record 
Christ’s words contain such words as “ hallow” (or “ sanctify”), 
the verb “sin,” the noun “ love,” and such words as “ light ” 
and “darkness” in a metaphorical sense ete. What is re- 
markable is, that in the whole of the long Vocabulary given 
below we shall not find a single word (1866 (i) foll.) of whech 
we can confidently say that it is used in the same context in 
parallel passages of John, Matthew, and Luke, apart from Mark. 

[1837] Yet the list will not be without use in more ways 
than one. In the first place, it will shew the limited scope of 
Mark, by exhibiting the words that he never uses—except 
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perhaps in a quotation or some quite subordinate fashion!— 
and it will indicate how much needed to be supplied by 
subsequent Evangelists in order to elucidate Christ’s doctrine. 
In the next place, by giving us a bird’s-eye view of the 
common vocabulary of the three “doctrinal Gospels,” as we 
may call them—and by shewing that, whereas the two 
Synoptists (Matthew and Luke) agree almost verbatim for 
sentences and even for short sections, the F ourth, even while 
using the same vocabulary, rarely or never uses it in the same 
context—it may lead us to appreciate, by contrast, the 
significance of John’s frequent parallelism with Mark, with 
whose vocabulary he has so little in common. 

[1838] Large parts of the Double Tradition, beautiful 
though they are, have no direct bearing on Christ’s unique 
nature, mission, and doctrine. The exhortations, for example, 
not to be anxious about the morrow, might have proceeded 
from Hillel, or John the Baptist, or Epictetus. Not much is 
to be learned from a comparison of the vocabulary of these 
passages with the vocabulary of the Fourth Gospel. The 
Sermon on the Mount is full of concrete terms such as “lilies,” 
“spin,” “barn,” “oven,” not used by John, nor entitled to a 
place below, and omitted because their insertion would teach 
the reader nothing except what he knows already, that the 
author of the Fourth Gospel does not deal largely in such 
particularities. But the insertion of a few important abstract 
or doctrinal terms used by Matthew and Luke but not by 
John may throw light on differences of doctrine or differences 
in expressing it. Some of these—though not strictly entitled 





* [1837 a] £.g. the word “peace” is nowhere in Mk except in Mk v. 
34 “Go in peace,” and “ Abraham” nowhere except in a quotation about 
(Ex. iii. 6, quoted in Mk xii. 26) “The God of A. and of Isaac and of 
Jacob.” 

2 Comp. Epict. iii. 22. 69 “the philosopher must be devoted with his 
whole being and without distraction to the service of God,” and (iii. 26. 
28) “God doth not fail to care for them that serve Him.” 
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to a place in this Vocabulary—are given below in Greek, and 
are inserted here in English alphabetical order with their 
Greek equivalents :— 

Alms édenpootvn, angry (to be) dpyifec@as, babes viyjzuor, 
beseech Sdéouat, brother (thy) (metaph.) aded¢ds cov, enemy 
éyOpds, gather cvAdéyw, humble (adj. and vb.) razevvds, -oa, 
justify dvcacw, mercy édeos, prudent Ppovimos, understanding 
(adj.) cuveros, wisdom (Chri.) codia, wise coos. 


§ 2. “Lay the head to rest” 


[1839] It was shewn above (1451—8), that this phrase is 
not known to exist in Greek literature (including the LXX) 
outside the Gospels, and an attempt was made to prove that 
it is used by John in the sense in which all admit it to have 
been used by Matthew and Luke (“lay the head to rest”). 
Only, whereas the two earlier Evangelists employ it literally, 
the fourth Evangelist applied it spiritually to our Lord’s 
finding rest for His head on the bosom of the Father. So 
it was maintained above. But now, if it appears that this is 
the only phrase peculiar to John, Matthew, and Luke, and 
that the contexts are not parallel, the reader may naturally 
say, “Unique exceptions are always to be suspected. The 
abstinence of the Fourth Gospel from the phrases of the 
Double Tradition of Matthew and Luke is so complete 
that it does not seem antecedently probable that this single 
phrase was borrowed. We admit that «Aivw xepadnv cannot 
be rendered otherwise than ‘lay the head to rest.’ But that 
meaning may have been much more common in the first 
century than we suppose. John may have used the phrase 
thus without any allusion to Matthew and Luke. And this 
is all the more probable because there is no connexion or 
affinity of thought between the contexts in the Double 
Tradition and John.” 
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[1840] This objection may be partly answered by shewing | 
that there is an affinity of thought—though latent—between 
the two contexts. The former, the Double Tradition, speaks 
of “following.” According to Matthew (and Luke is very 
similar) a “scribe” said to Jesus “ Teacher, I will follow thee 
whithersoever thou art departing.” To this He replied, “The 
foxes have holes and the birds of the heaven nests but the Son 
of man hath not where to lay his head”. This appears to mean 
(somewhat as Chrysostom suggests) “You expect to follow 
me to a palace and to share in the conquests of the Messiah, 
but I have not even a home of my own.” But does this 
exhaust the meaning? Does it even express the meaning— 
if we are to take the words in their mere literal sense— 
without exaggeration? Literally speaking, were there not 
many places where the Son of man could “lay his head”? 

[1841] Origen’s allusion to the words, although fancifully 
expressed, seems to touch the spiritual truth at the bottom of 
them when he says that Jesus could not “lay his head” in 
Jerusalem but only in Bethany as being “the House of 
Obedience®.” That is to say, the Lord found rest and repose 
in obeying and doing the will of the Father. This harmonizes 
with the words, “My meat is to do the will of him that sent 
me.” The “scribe,” if Chrysostom’s view is correct, supposed 
that a literal “following” was to end in a “laying of the head 
to rest” in a literal palace. Jesus replies that, in that sense, 
He has “no place to lay his head” on earth. That final rest 
could only come when the labour on earth was accomplished 





1 [1840 a] Mt. vill. 19—20. Lk. ix. 57—8 substitutes “gong in the 
way” for “scribe.” Perhaps there was some early confusion between 
(Mt.) “a guide in the way [of the Law],” ie. one causing to go, and 
(Lk.) “going.” 

2 Origen (on Mt. xxi. 27) Huet i. 446, where see the context. He 
seems to mean that Jerusalem was a House of Disobedience because the 
disobedient resided in it, and Bethany a House of Obedience, partly 
because of his interpretation of the name, partly because of the obedience 
of the disciples residing there. 
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and the labourer rested in the bosom of the Father. Accord- 
ing to this view, our Lord, in His reply to the scribe, does not 
mean to insist on the fact that He had no fixed abode of His 
own, and, still less, to suggest that there were not many 
friends and devoted disciples ready to give Him hospitality, 
His real meaning was that, in the scribe’s sense of the term, 
the Son of man had no “ resting-place.” 

[1842] It was, of course, inevitable that the Apostles and 
Missionaries of the first century would often be able to say, 
with St Paul, in a literal sense, “ We both hunger and thirst 
and are naked and are buffeted and have xo certain dwelling 
place.” But by the end of that century there would inevit- 
ably be some, of vagrant disposition, to whom the absence of 
a “certain dwelling place” would not be unwelcome provided 
that it did not bring with it “hunger and thirst”: and 
accordingly we find the Teaching of the Apostles forbidding 
believers to entertain any missionary, or, as it says, “ apostle,” 
for more than two days. Long before that precept was 
written, it would probably be necessary to warn some converts 
against supposing that they were “ following” Christ by merely 
making themselves homeless “ apostles.” The Synoptists, it 
is true, emphasize Christ’s saying that «“ following” must go 
with “taking up the cross”: but, even there, Luke thinks it 
desirable to warn his readers that they must “ ¢ake up the cross 
daily*.” 

[1843] John brings out the true meaning of “following” 
in a dialogue between our Lord and Peter, who does not 
indeed (like the “scribe”) proclaim that he wll “ follow,” 
but asks “Why cannot I follow thee now? I will lay down 





1 y Cor. iv. II dorarovpev. 

2 Didach. xi. 3—5. 

3 Mk viii. 34, Mt. xvi. 24, Lk. ix. 23, “If any one desireth to come 
(Mk Mt. edéeiv, Lk. epxerOa i.e. come daily, 2496 c) after me, let him deny 
himself and take up his cross (Lk. +dazly, xa” jpépav) and follow me.” 
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my life for thee1”” Jesus had, at an earlier period, told the 
Jews that they could not follow Him, and He has just 
declared that it applies to the disciples also for the present”. 
It is this that elicits Peter's vehement question. No direct 
answer is given to it* But the Washing of Feet taken 
with its sequel constitutes an indirect answer, namely, that 


2 


“following” the Son means serving the Son, and serving 
the Son means serving the brethren with the love with 
which He loved and served them‘, This doctrine is carried 
on to the last page of the Gospel. Peter is warned that, in 
his own case, “following” will lead him to the cross. But he 
“turns and sees” the other disciple also “ following ”—the one 
that used to lie on the breast of Jesus. Then he learns that 
this disciple may perhaps “ tarry ” till the Lord comes, so that 
it is possible to “follow” Him in many ways. 

[1844] If it is admitted that the Fourth Gospel contains 
a great deal that bears on the right and the wrong kind of 
“following,” then it will hardly be denied that this particular 
tradition about the ‘scribe,’ who did not know what 
“following” meant, would probably attract the Evangelist’s 
attention. It would be so likely to be misunderstood by 
opposite parties. The enemies of Christ might take it as 
a mere pathetic self-deploration, “I have no home, no resting- 
place!” False apostles might allege it as an excuse for 





1 Jn xiii. 37. This was exactly true. The Apostle dd “lay down his 
life” thus, and Christ does not deny it in His reply. Lk. (xxii. 33) 
represents Peter as saying “I am veady to go both to prison and to 
death.” This was not exactly true. The Apostle was zot “ready.” 

2 Jn xi. 33 “Even as I said to the Jews, ‘Where I go ye cannot 
come,’ [so] I say to you also now.” 

° The answer is Jn xili. 38 “Thow wilt lay down thy life for me! 
Verily, verily, I say unto thee, The cock shall surely not crow till thou 
hast thrice denied me.” The italicised words are half exclamation, half 
interrogation (22386 foll.). Later on (xxi. 18—19), the Lord commands and 
predicts that the Apostle w2// “follow” Him on the way to the Cross. 

22) Sai 345 RV. 12: 
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vagrancy. It might close the minds of literalists and simple 
people against the conception of the true rest and the true 
resting-place. An old tradition quoted by Clement of 
Alexandria and found in recently discovered Logia represents 
Christ as saying “ He that reigns shall rest.” Justin Martyr 
twice quotes a tradition associating the “vez” with the 
“cross.” The Epistle to the Romans speaks of “suffering 
with [Christ] that we may be glorified with” Him* The 
Second Epistle to Timothy mentions together “enduring” 
[with Christ] and “vezgning with” Him, apparently as part 
of a “faithful saying” All these traditions, outside the 
Gospels, shew how natural it would be to regard Jesus as 
beginning on the Cross His “rest” as well as His “reign.” 

[1845] The Double Tradition and the Fourth Gospel, if 
both are regarded as referring to the “resting” of Christ, 
harmonize with these early traditions—which they may have 
helped to originate—as well as with each other. But ifin the 
Johannine passage we substitute “bowing the head in submis- 
’ instead of “laying the head to rest,’ we disconnect it 
from these external traditions amid which it finds a natural 
place, and connect it with such doctrine as that of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, “He learned obedience through 
the things that he suffered®”—which is not the aspect 
presented by the Fourth Gospel. There is no Gospel that 


sion,’ 


so consistently as the Fourth associates crucifixion with 
“reigning” by describing it as “glorifying” and “lifting ups, 

[1846] These considerations may suffice to answer the 
objection that “there is no connexion or affinity of thought” 
between the contexts of the phrase under discussion in John 
and the Double Tradition. For the rest, it has been pointed 





1 Clem. 453 and 704. 

2 Apol. § 41 and Tryph. § 73, erroneously quoting Ps. xcvi. (see context). 
3 Rom. viil. 17. ey 2 eiimyaie D2: 

5 Heb. v. 8. 
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out that John does intervene more than once in important 
doctrines of the Double Tradition—such as the relation 
between the “friends” and the “servants” of Christ 
(1784—92), the meaning of “hating one’s own life” and 
the circumstances in which such “hate” is justified (1450), 
and also as regards the doctrine of “rejection” added by 
Luke in the Double Tradition where Matthew confines 
himself to the doctrine of “receiving” (1823—31). The 
difference was that in these cases Matthew and Luke did 
not agree in the use of the particular words repeated by 
John, whereas here Matthew and Luke do thus agree, 
Matthew for example (1784) had “bond-servant,’? Luke 
had “friends,” and John repeated both terms. Here John 
repeats a couple of words in which the two agree. Such 
a repetition, though unique, is, under the circumstances, not 
very surprising. 


§ 3. John-Matthew-Luke Agreements (in English). 


[1847] From what has been said, it will be inferred that 
comparatively little information of a critical kind will be 
derived from the Vocabulary given below. Its main results 
will be to shew what a large province of doctrine Mark left 
untouched ; how many words Matthew, Luke, and John have 
in common; how often Matthew and Luke agree verbatim; 
and how absolutely John refrains from using their phrases or 
expressing their thoughts zm the same way. These facts, 
however, are of some interest in themselves, and they can 
be made clear to readers unacquainted with Greek. For 
their sakes, the words will be given first in English alpha- 
betical order? and with the sign (ii)—signifying “Double ”— 
attached to those words that occur in parallel passages of 





1 This list will not include particles, such as ye, given below in the 
Greek list alone. 
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the Matthew-Luke Double Tradition. The Greek equivalent 
will be added so that the reader may pass from this list to 
the Greek list and its foot-notes, which follow later on. 

[1848] (ii) Mk Abraham! ’ASpaay, (ii) age (or stature) 
nrtKia, another (s. other), asleep (to fall) xovudouar, ass vos. 

(?) Bear (a child) tixrw, (ii) behold @eaopa:, Beth- 
lehem BnOrcéy, (ii) blessed paxdpios, blow (or breathe) zvéo, 
(ii) bondage (to be in) dovAevw, bone dcréox, (ii) “boy” ais, 
(ii) bride v¥udn, burn xaio. 

Caiaphas Kavddas, (ii) clean xafapés, (ii) come Ka, 
(ii) confess? oporoyéw, (ii) cubit whyus. 

(ii) Darkness (metaph.) cxotia, oxdrTos, (ii) dash (s. stum- 
ble), (ii) devil d¢aBonos. 

Ear wrioyv, (ii) exalt (or lift up) iodo. 

(ii) Faithful words, finish reréw, flock zoiuvn, (ii) food 
tpogy, foundation cataPorn, (ii) friend iros, furlong orad.os. 

(ii) Guide (vb.) odnyéw. 

[1849] (ii) Hallow ayafw, hide xpvmtw, hope (vb.) édmifa. 

Inquire wuvO@avopac. 

Joseph (husband of Mary) ‘lwond®, (ii) judge (vb.) xpiva, 
(ii) judgment xpiocs. 

(ii) Law vopos, (ii) lay (one’s head) krAivw Keharnp, (ii) lie 
(ze. be placed) Ketpau, lift up éaipa, (ii) lift up (or exalt) 
iow, (ii) light (metaph.) das, (ii) like (adj.) oposos, (ii) lot 
pépos, love (n.) ayarn. 

(ii) Mourn O@pnvéw, (ii) mouth orowa, murmur yoyyvlo, 
(ii) myself éuavrov. 





1 [1848 2] Occasionally, a word, ¢.g. “ Abraham,” that occurs in Mark 
as part of a quotation, or in some manner quite unimportant as compared 
with its use in the Double Tradition, is included in this list. Such a 
word is denoted by “Mk.” The words “alms,” “angry,” and a few others, 
non-existent in Jn, but characteristic of the Double Tradition, have already 
been given in English above (1838) in a separate group, and are not 
repeated here, but in the Greek vocabulary they will be included with 
the rest. 

2 Not used in N.T. of confessing szms (except in 1 Jni. 9). 
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Nazoraean (for Nazarene) Nafwpaios. 

(ii) Mk open (vb.) avotye, (ii) other (another) érepos, owe 
(Jn ought) ddeiro. 

Pass petaBaive, (ii) Mk peace efpnyn, (ii) persecute due Ka, 
present (I am) mdpeus. 

[1850] (ii) Reap Oepifa, rejoice greatly ayaddraw, reprove 
edXéyyo, remember ppvycKopas, (ii) reveal droxadvrre, right- 
eousness dvxatoovyn, ruler (Jewish) (sing.) dpyov. 

Samaritan Lapapeirys, (ii) sanctify dyvdtw, (ii) scatter 
oxopTriCw, (ii) serve (s. bondage), shut «Ae/w, sickness acOéveva, 
(ii) sin (vb.) awaptavw, sit xaéfouar, sleep (n.) wrvos, 
(ii) Solomon odropuer, strange[r] a@dAdrpuos, suffice apKéw, 
(ii) stumble mpockérto. 

Tend (as a shepherd) zroipaiva, testify waptupéo, (ii) thief 
Kerns, (ii) toil (vb.) Komsdw, turn round (to speak) orpédo. 

Wedding (feast) yauos, witness, bear (s. testify), (ii) wolf 
Av«KoS, (ii) worthy dos, wrap (?) évtuvAtoow (1866 (i)). 
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WORDS MOSTLY PECULIAR TO JOHN, MATTHEW, 


AND LUKE! 
Mit Je, fl Min aL jax 
[1851] (ii) "ABpadqu?(Mk) 7 15 11 dyadhidw® I 2 2 
ayarn* I I 7 (11) dytdgw® 3 I 4 
(11) ddeA@os cov® (11) Gdns™ 2 2 fe) 
(metaph.) 7 dil ie) adddrpios® = — 2 I 2 











1 [1851 a,] Words marked (ii) occur at least once in parallel passages 
of the Double Tradition of Matthew and Luke, ¢.g. dyd(o, Mt. vi. 9, 
Lk. xi. 2, “ Hallowed be thy name.” These are often given in Gk to 
shew verbatim agreement or the nature of disagreement. 

The words distinguished by “Mk” occur in Mk, but only in quotations 
of O.T. or in such other special circumstances that it did not seem good 
to omit the word from a list attempting to give a general view of the 
Jn-Mt.-Lk. vocabulary. 

A few words non-existent in Jn have been inserted in special cases. 
(e.g. €xOpos, copia) where they seemed likely to throw light on the relation 
of Jn to Mt.-Lk. (1838). 

“Pec.” means that the context is peculiar to the single Evangelist Mt. 
or Lk. 

2 [1851 a] ’ASpadp is included because its single occurrence in Mk 
(xii. 26) is a quotation (parall. to Mt. xxii. 32, Lk. xx. 37). Six of the 
instances in Lk. are in the story of Lazarus. The instances in Jn are all 
in vill. 3358. The parall. instances in Double Tradition are Mt. iii. 9, 
Lk. iii. 8 warépa éxopev Tov °A...eyeipae Téxva TO °A., and Mt. vili. rr (sim. 
Lk. xiii. 28) dvaxAvOnoovra: peta “A. k. “Ioadk x. “lax. 

3 [18514] “Ayadd\idw, Mt. v. 12 xalpere x. dyaddaobe, Lk. i. 47— 
HyaXiacev TO Tveipa pou eri TO Oe@, X. 21 ev adrh TH Spa nyaddudcaro ro 
mvevpart TO dyi@, JN Vv. 35 tpeis d€ nOehjoare ayaddafjvar mpos dpay ev 7. 
ori adrod, viii. 56 ABpaap...jyahhuacaro iva tp... 

4[1851c] ’Aydan, Mt. xxiv. 12 Wuyjoerac  dydmn t. mohhov. In 
Lk. xi. 42 mapépyeode tT. kpiow kai tr. aydmny tr. Geod, the parall. Mt. xxiii. 
23 has ddykare r. Bapvrepa T. vopou, T. Kpiow Kal T. €heos Kal T. TioTwW. 

5 ‘Amdto, Mt. vi. 9, Lk. xi. 2 dysacOnrw 76 dvopd gov. 

6 [1851d] “AdeAdds cov, “ thy brother,” (metaph.) occurs in Mt. vii. 3, 
4, 5, Lk. vi. 41, 42 (42s) about “the mote in ¢hy drother’s eye,” and 
in Mt. xviii. 15 (02s), Lk. xvii. 3 “if thy brother sin against thee.” It 
occurs also in Mt. v. 23—4 (dzs) “be reconciled to thy brother.” 

7 “ASdns, Mt. xi. 23, Lk. x. 15 éws (Lk. +rov) ddov KaraBnon. 

8 *ANAédrpuos, Lk. xvi. 12 €v rH GdAorpio (neut.): in Mt.-Jn it is masc. 
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Mt. Lk. Jn Mt. Lk. Jn 

[1852] (ii) duapravet 3 4 3 (11) dvoty@?(Mk) 11 ve Ta 

(11) dEvos3 9 8 I (ii) droxadirta* 4 5 I 
dpréw® I I 2B dpyav ° (Jewish) 

(sing.) A Oee ey i 

[1853] = aa Oéveva™ I 4 z BnOreéu® & 2 I 

yapos® 8 2 2 ye 10 4 8 I 








1 [1852 a] ‘Apaprdve, Mt. xviii. 15, 21 “if thy brother sz,” “how 
many times shall my brother szz against me,” sim. parall. Lk. xvii. 3—4. 
Jn has v. 14 “Sz no more,” ix. 2—3 “Who add sin, this man or his 
parents...2 Neither dd this man szz nor his parents.” It also occurs in 
Jn [viii. 11]. 

2 [1852 4] °’Avoiyw. Included in this list (though it occurs once in 
Mk (vii. 35) jvotynoav avrod ai dkoai) because it is in the parall. Mt. vil. 
7—8, Lk. xi. g—10 “knock and it shall be ofened.” In Jn it is always 
used of the opening of the eyes of the man born blind, except in i. 51 
“the heaven opened,” x. 3 “to him the porter ofeneth.” In Jn i. 51 it 
may be used (646 a) to mean “permanently opened” in contrast to the 
momentary “opening,” or (Mk i. 10) “rending,” manifested to the 
Baptist. If so, the Johannine allusion would be to the Triple Tradition. 

3 ”Aéios occurs in the parall. Mt. iii. 8, Lk. iii. 8 a. rs peravoias, and 
Mt. x. 10, Lk. x. 7 d. yap 6 épydrns, also in Jn i. 27 08 ovk eipt agus 
(Mk-Mt.-Lk. tkavés) iva Now adrod Tov inavra Tov Urodnparos. 

+ -Aroxadt’mto, Mt. x. 26, Lk. xii. 2 “there is nothing covered that 
shall not be revealed,” and Mt. xi. 25—7 (dzs), Lk. x. 21—2 (625) kat 
dmexdduias aita vymiow...6 éav (Lk. dv) BovAnra 6 vids dmoxadiwa. In 
Jn only xii. 38 quoting Is. li. 1 “To whom hath the arm of the Lord 
been revealed?” 

5 *Apkéw, Mt. xxv. 9 (pec.), Lk. ili. 14 (pec.), Jn vi. 7, xiv. 8. 

6 [1852 c] “Apyey sing. meaning “ruler of the Jews,” “of a synagogue” 
etc., occurs in Mt. ix. 18 (rep. 1x. 23) dpxov, Lk. viii. 41 dpyov THs cvvaywyis, 
but Mk v. 22 has eis rév dpyiovvaywyev, so that practically Mk, too, has 
dpxev. It occurs in Jn iii. 1 Nixddnpos...4pxov ray “Iovdaiwv. In Triple 
Tradition, Lk. xviii. 18 rus...apyov (Mk x. 17, Mt. xix. 16 eis) and in 
Double Tradition Lk. xii. 58 tmdyeis...ém dpyovra (Mt. v. 25 diff.) prob. 
mean a Jewish “ruler.” On dpyovres (Jewish) pl. see 1765 a. 

7 *AcOévea, in Mt., only in viii. 17 adros rT. aoeveias judy édaBev, 
quoting Is. lili. 4 (Heb.). 

8 BnOdeéu, in Jn, only in vii. 42 “ Hath not the Scripture said that the 
Christ cometh...from Lethlehem...2” The question is urged as an objec- 
tion against those who said “ This is the Christ.” 

9 Tayos, in Jn ii. I—2 (sing.) of the marriage in Cana. It is pl. in Mt. 
and Lk. exc. Mt: xxii. 8, 11, 12: 

10 [1853 a] Te, in Jn, only in iv. 2 xairovye (Bruder p. 146 xairou ye) 
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TO JOHN, MATTHEW, AND LUKE [1855] 





ste, EVs eel Wiltis AEH, frat 

yoyyuta! I I 4 (ii) d€oprau? I 8 fo) 

[1854] (11) duaBoros? 6 5 3 Suxacocvvn* 7 I 2 
(11) dcx ardw® 2 5 fe) (11) Sudkw® 6 3 2 

(11) dovrAetvo® B 3 I (ii) eipnyn8 (Mk) 4 13+[[1]] 6 

[1855] ehéyyo?® I I 3 ehenwoovyvn 3 2 fe) 





a compound unique in N.T. But kairo: is in Acts xiv. 17, Heb. iv. 3. Te 
occurs in the Triple Tradition in Mt. ix. 17, Lk. v. 36, 37 ef d€ pnye (parall. 
Mk ii. 21 ¢? S€ py); also in Lk.’s version (x. 6) of Double Tradition (parall. 
Mt. x. 13 ay O€ py); and in Mt. pec. and Lk. pec. 

1 Toyyi¢@, Mt. xx. 11 (of the labourers in a parable), Lk. v. 30 (of “the 
Pharisees and their scribes ”). 

2 Agowat, non-occurrent in Jn (1667) but in Mt. ix. 38, Lk. x. 2 denOnre 
ovv TOU Kuptov Tod Oepio pov. 

3 [1854 a] ArdBodos, Mt. iv. 1—11, (sim.) Lk. iv. 2—13 (of the Tempta- 
tion); also in Mt’s Single Tradition xiii. 39, xxv. 41; and in the 
explanation of the parable of the Sower Lk. vill. 12 6 did8odos (parall. 
Mk iv. 15 6 Saravas, Mt. xiii. 19 6 mwovnpds). Jn vi. 70 “One of you is 
a devil,” viii. 44 “Ye are of your father the devil,” xiii. 2 “ The devil 
having now put it into the heart of Judas.” 

4 [18544] Accaootivy, Lk. i. 75, Jn xvi. 8—1o (on “conviction”). In 
parall. to Mt. v. 6 “hunger...after righteousness,” Lk. vi. 21 has “hunger 
now.” (See 1691 ¢.) 

5 Arcaido, Mt. xi. 19 eduxadbn 7 copia amd Trev epywv airis, parall. 
Lk. vii. 35 €Scxaw6n 9) copia ard mavtoy Tay Téxvwv avTis. 

6 [1854c] Avdko. Mt. xxili. 34 ¢€ adrav aroxreveire kal OTAUP@CETE... 
cai dudkere dd médews eis wOduy, parall. Lk. xi. 49 e€ avt@v amoktevovow 
cai did€ovew. Jn v. 16 dua Todro ediwkoy of “lovdaior Tov Incovy, xv. 20 € 
eye ediwEav Kal bpas dudEovow. 

7 [1854 d] Aovdevo, Mt. vi. 24 (b2s), Lk. xvi. 13 (025) od8eis (Lk. + ofkérns) 
Sivarac Svoi Kvpios Sovdevew...ov dvvacGe beg Sovdcverv Kal papova. 
Jn vill. 33 ovdevi dedovdedKapev mamore (which would be, literally, a 
violation of the precept Deut. xiii. 4 adr@ dovAevoere (AF, om. by LXX 
in error), I S. vii. 3 dovAedoare air pove, but the Jews mean ovdevt 
avOpare). 

8 [1854 2] Eipyvy, incl. because its single occurrence in Mark is the 
unimportant phrase (Mk v. 34) “Go in peace,” whereas it occurs in 
Mt.-Lk. in the important tradition Mt. x. 34 (sim. Lk. xii. id) ANen tak 
not that I came to send peace on the earth.” Jn xx. 19, 21, 26 describes 
Jesus as thrice saying “ Peace [be] unto you.” W.H. insert the clause 
in double brackets in Lk. xxiv. 36. 

9 "Edéyyo, Mt. xviii. 15 “shew him (i.e. thy brother] As fault,” Lk. iii. 
19 “[Herod Antipas] deing reproved by him [z.e. John the Baptist ”]. 
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[1856] WORDS MOSTLY PECULIAR 





Mt) Like aes Mt. Lee a 
éeos 3 6 fo) éArifo! I 3 I 
(ii) ewavrov? I 2 to P evruAlioow (see 

eraipa® if 6 4 1866 (i) foll.) 1 I I 
[1856] (ii) érepos* Ch Caey. al (i1) évyOpos® (Mk) 7 8 fe) 
(11) 7K 4 4 4 (11) nAcKiat I 3 2 
(11) Aedopar® 4 3 6 (11) epifw® S 3 4 

[1857] (ii) Opnvéw! I 2 I Ioonp! (Mary’s 


husband) 7 5 2 








1 eArifw, Mt. xii. 21 quoting Is. xlii. 4 “And in his name shall the 
Gentiles hope,” Jn v. 45 “Moses on whom ye have set your hope 
(jAmikarte).” See 2474. 

2 °Enaurév, Mt. viii. 9 “having under myself soldiers,” parall. to 
Lk. vii. 7—8 (62s), uttered by the centurion whose servant is healed. 
In Jn it is always uttered by Christ. 

3 °Eraipa, in Mt., only xvii. 8 emdpavtes dé ros 6bOadpods adrav. 

* [1856 a] "Erepos, Mt. xi. 3, Lk. vii. 19 4} érepov mpooSoxGper (foll. by 
Lk. 7 ddov (marg. érepov) mpocdoxépuev, which, if dddov is genuine, 
indicates that the disciples of the Baptist softened his message into 
“Are we to expect another of the same kind?” but the txt is doubtful), 
Mt. xii. 45, Lk. xi. 26 érepa mvevpara movnpdrepa. It occurs, in Jn, only 
in XIx. 37 kal mdhw érépa ypagy déyer, also in Mk App. [xvi. 12]. 

5 °"ExOpds, Mt. v. 44 (Lk. vi. 27, 35) dyanGre rovs exOpovs tpav. It 
occurs in Mk xii, 36 as a quotation (Ps. cx. 1) parall. to Mt. xxii. 44, 
Lets a3: 

° "Heo, Mt. vill. 11, Lk. xiii, 29 F€ovow, Mt. xxiv. 50, Lk. xii. 46 fEe 
6 Kvptos Tr. Sovdov.... It is applied by Christ to Himself in Jn viii. 42 eyo 
yap ex tT. Oeod e&fOov kai Feo, comp. I Jn v. 20 6 vids 7. Oeod WKEL, 
Heb. x. 7, 9 #xw (from Ps. xl. 7), Heb. x. 37 6 épxdpevos #€eu (from 
Fabs iss): 

” “Mduxia, Mt. vi. 27, Lk. xii. 25 “add one cubit unto his stature.” 
Jn ix. 21, 23 “He is of age (Hdixiav %yev).” 

8 Gcdowat, Mt. xi. 7, Lk. vii. 24 ri €&4dOare els Thy épnpov Oedcacba; It 
occurs in Mk App. [xvi. 11, 14]. 

° Gepi¢w, Mt. vi. 26, Lk. xii, 24 0d omelpovaw oddé Gepifovow, Mt. xxv. 
24—6 (Lk. xix. 21—2) Oepi{wv bmov (Lk. 6) od« ~omeipas...depiCov émov 
(Lk. depifa 6) odx gomeipa. Jniv. 36—8 (3 times) 6 bepitwv, (once) Gepicey. 

0 Opnvéo, Mt. xi. 17, Lk. vii. 32 eOpnvjcaper Kad od« exdwaade (Lk. 
exdavoare). In Jn xvi. 20 kdadvoere Kal Opnynoere tyeis. 

1 [1857 a] *loond (Mary’s husband), in Mt.-Lk., occurs only before 
Christ begins to preach, exc. Lk. iv. 22 ody vids éorw I. obros; which 
resembles Jn vi. 42 odx! otrds eotiv “Incods 6 vids I.; See 1776—8. 
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TO JOHN, MATTHEW, AND LUKE [1858] 





Min Lk ibe | Ble, [fel 

(ili) kayo? 9 iS Ste (ii) kabapos? 3 I 4 
xabéCopa® I I 3 Kaiagas* 2 I 5 

[1858] Kalo® I I 2 karaBodn ° 2 I I 
(ii) karouxéw? 4 2 fe) (ii) ketpar® 3 5 7 
Keio? 3 2 2 (ii) KA€émrys 3 2 4 

?+ (ii) kAivo!! I 4 I Koupdopal? 2 I 2 





1 [1857 4] Kady, marked (iii) because it occurs in Mt. and Lk. (unlike 
the words marked (ii)) in the Triple Tradition, where Mk xi. 29 has 
érepatnow tpas va ddyov, but Mt. xxi. 24, Lk. xx. 3 have épetycw tpas 
Kayo Adyov éva (Lk. om. éva) (456 (iii)). It does not occur in both versions 
of any parallel passages of the Double Tradition of Mt.-Lk. 

2 [1857 c] KaOapés, Mt. xxiii. 26 iva yévnrat K. TO éxTOs aiTod KaGapov, 
parall. to Lk. xi. 41 idov mwavra caOapa tpiv éeoriv. Lk. omits Mt. v. 8 
paxdpiot of Kabapoi ry Kapdia. In Mt. XXVil. 59 owddve Kadapa, the epithet 
is om. by parall. Mk xv. 46, Lk. xxili. 53. All Jn’s instances are in the 
Last Discourse, xiii. 10 (02s), 11, xv. 3. 

3 KabéCouat, applied to the child Jesus in Lk. ii. 46, and used by Jesus 
concerning Himself in Mt. xxvi. 55. Mk uses only kad@npa, Kkabigo. 

4 Kadas, in Lk., only iii. 2 éat apxuepéws "Avva x. Kardpa (1764 0). 

5 Kalo, in Mt., only v. 15 ovde calovaw dAvxvov: in Lk., only xi. 35 
Zorocay ipov...of Aixvor Kaudpevor: JN Vv. 35 calls the Baptist 6 Avxvos 6 
caiduevos. It means “burn” in Jn xv. 6 eis TO Up Baddovow k. Kaierat. 

6 KaraBoAn, in Jn, only xvii. 24, nydmnods pe mpd KaTaPodjs Koopov. 

7 Karouxéw, Mt. xii. 45, Lk. xi. 26, eloeAOovra KATOLKEL KEL. 

8 Keiya, Mt. iii. 10, Lk. iii. 9 7 d&ivn mpods tT. pitay tT. dévdpav Keira. 
There is some similarity between Jn xx. 12 émov €xecro TO cpa T. Incod, 
and Mt. xxviii. 6 r. rémov Srrov éxetro (Mk xvi. 6 6 rémos 6mrov eOnkav avrov). 

9 KXelo, in Jn, only xx. 19, 267. Oupdy Kekeropevav. 

10 Kearns, Mt. vi. 19—20 (sim. Lk. xii. 33) “where ¢hzeves break 
through”: also Mt. xxiv. 43 (Lk. xii. 39) “if he had known in what watch 
(Lk. hour) the ¢izef cometh.” In Jn x. I—Io “the chief and the robber” 
are contrasted with the Good Shepherd: in Jn xii. 6 Judas Iscariot is 
said to have been “a thief.” 

1 [18582] KAivo, marked ?t because it is probably quasi-parallel. It 
occurs in Mt. viii. 20, Lk. ix. 58 ov« yee mov Tr. kepariy Krivp, JN. xix. 30 
krivas Tt. Kehariy mapédoxev T. mvevpa. Prob. both mean “leaning the 
head” in the sense of “finding rest,” and Jn prefers this expression to 
éxouunOn “fell asleep (in death)” (1839—46). Elsewhere in N.T. it occurs 
only in Lk. ix. 12, xxiv. 5, 29, Heb. xi. 34. 

12 Kowpdopa, Mt. xxvii. 52 “the saints that had fallen asleep,” xxviii. 13 
“while we were sleeping,” Lk. xxii. 45 “‘ sleeping for sorrow,” Jn xi. 1I—I2 
“ Lazarus...is fallen asleep...if he is fallen asleep he will recover.” 
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[1859] WORDS MOSTLY PECULIAR 





Mt.” Lk 9n Mt. “ike 9g 

[1859] (ii) komido! 2 2 3 (il) kpive? 6 CP BIO 
(11) kpiows® 12) TE Kpurte* 7 3 3 

(11) AvBoBoréw? ory fe) (11) AvKos® 2 I 2 

(11) wakaptos™ Te} ATS 2 paptupéw ® I i 333 





' Komide, Mt. vi. 28, Lk, xii. 27 “they Zoz7Z not, neither do they spin.” 

® [1859 a] Kpive, Mt. vii. 1, Lk. vi. 37 “Judge not that ye be not(Lk. “and 
ye shall not be”) judged,” Mt. xix. 28 (parall. to Lk. xxii. 30, but with 
important differences in context) “judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” 
Jn contains no prohibition against “judging,” but a prohibition against 
judging wrongly and a command to judge righteously (vii. 24) “ Judge 
not according to appearance but judge righteous judgment,” and Jn adds 
(vill. 15) “Ye judge after the flesh, I judge no man, and yet if I be 
judging my judgment is true.” 

3 [1859 4] Kpiows occurs in Mt. xi. 22, Lk. x. 14 Tvp@ kal Save dvext6- 
Tepoy Eorat ev nuépa Kpioews (Lk, ev tr. xpioe). But Mt. xi. 24 yn Zodopev 
dvektorepov €ora ev jpépa Kpicews 4 gol, and Mt. x. 15 dvexr. Zora yn >. 
kai T. ev jpépa xpicews i) TH mode exeivy, may both be taken as parall. to 
Lk. x. 12 oddpos ev rH Hy. exeivy avext. fora} TH mode exeivyn. Other 
parallels are Mt. xii. 41—2, Lk. xi. 31—2 ev rj xpioes (2s) (and Mt. xxiii. 23 
T. Kplow kal T. €heos kal tr. miotiv, Lk. xi. 42 7. kpiow kal Tr. ayarny T. Geod). 
The Gospel of Jn seems to define 7 xpious in iii. 19 as a “loving of the 
darkness rather than light”: it never mentions jjépa kpicews but has 
Vv. 29 «is avdoraow xpicews and xii. 31 viv Kpiow eo Tr. KOOPOU TOUTOU. 
The Epistle has (1 Jn iv. 17) ev rh jépa ris Kploews. 

* [1859] Kpimrw. There is no parallelism in any of the instances. 
°ExpvByn occurs in Lk. xix. 42 viv dé expvBn amd dpOaruaev cov (referring 
to “the things that belong to peace” which are “ hidden” from Jerusalem) 
and Jn vill. 59, xii. 36 expvBn, of Jesus “hidden” from the Jews. 

[18597] The doctrine “ There is nothing Aédden that shall not be re- 
vealed,” is expressed by Mk iv. 22, Lk. viii. 17, kpumrdv and am dxpudov, Mt. 
X. 26 kexadvpipévoy and kpumrdv, Lk. xii. 2 cvyxecahuppévoy and KpumTov. 

> AOoBoréw, Mt. xxiii. 37, Lk. xiii. 34 NOoBododaa rT. dreora\pmévous. 

8 Avcos, Mt. x. 16, Lk. x. 3 drooréAho Umds...€v perm NiKov. 

7 [18592] Maxdpios, Mt. v. 3—11 (sim. Lk. vi. 20—22) “ Blessed are 
the poor...,” and Mt. xi. 6, Lk. vii. 23 “ Blessed is he that shall not be 
made to stumble in me,” Mt. xiii. 16 (sim. Lk. x. 23) “ Blessed are your 
eyes...” : Mt. xxiv. 46, Lk. xii. 43 “ Blessed is that servant...” [its Sat, 1057; 
“If ye know these things, Jlessed are ye if ye be doing them,” xx. 29 
“ Blessed are they that have not seen and yet have believed.” The 
former of Jn’s instances resembles Lk. xi. 28 (pec.) “ Blessed are they 
that hear the word of God and keep it.” 

8 Maprupéw, Mt. xxiii. 31 Sore Haptupeire éavtois, Lk. iv. 22 mdvres 
€waptipouy avr. 
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TO JOHN, MATTHEW, AND LUKE [1861] 





Mt. Lk. Jn Mt. Lk. Jn 

[1860] (ii) HEpos (= “lot,” 
‘destiny”)! 1 I I peraBaivo* 6 I 3 
(ii) * pera&v 2 2 I pipynocKopat 3 6 3 
Na¢wpaios® 2 I 3 (ii) vnzeoe® 2 I fe) 
(ii) vopos? 8 9 14 (ii)* vdpdn® I B I 
[1861] (ii) ddnyéw ® I I I (ii) dpocos 9 9 2 
(ii) 6podoyéw!! 4 2 4 dvos¥# 3 I I 
(ii) épyiCopacts 3 B fo) daréov 1 I I I 
(ii) odxé (2231@) 9 17 6 opeido 6 5 2) 





1 Mépos, Mt. xxiv. 51, Lk. xii. 46 Tr. pépos avrod pera T. UroKpiTav Once, 
Jn xiii. 8 odx eyers pépos per eyovd. It also means party) GIstrict. 

2 MeraBaiva, alw. literal in Mt., and in Lk. x. 7 and Jn vii. 3; spiritual 
in Jn v. 24, and in Jn xiii. I iva petaBn ek T. KOopOV. 

3 Mera&v, marked * (1734 a,), means, in Mt. xxiii. 35 (sim. Lk. xi. 51) 
“ Between the sanctuary and the altar,” in Jn iv. 31 “in the meanwhile.” 

4 Miuvnokopa, in Jn ii. 17, 22, xii. 16 alw. of disciples “remembering” 
the correspondence between Scripture and words or deeds of Christ. 

5 Natwpaios, Mt. ii. 23, Xxvi. 71, Lk. xviii. 37, Jn xviii. 5, 7, xIx. 19. 

6 Nyro, Mt. xi. 25, Lk. x. 21 dmexddvas aita vyrious, also Mt. xxl. 16 
(pec.) (quoting Ps. viii. 2) ék ordparos vnmiov Kal OnralovTav. 

7 Nopos, Mt. v. 18 (sim. Lk. xvi. 17) pia xepéa...dmd Tod vdpou, Mt. Gly 1G) 
(sim. Lk. xvi. 16) of mpopnrar K. 6 vopos Zs "Iwdvov. See also in Triple 
Tradition Mt. xxii. 36, Lk. x. 26. 

8 Nupdy, Mt. x. 35 (sim. Lk. xii. 53 (d¢s)) “ daughter-in-law against her 
mother-in-law,” Jn iii. 29 “ He that hath the bride.” 

9 “Odnyéo, Mt. xv. 14 (sim. Lk. vi. 39) “ But if the blind gwzde the 
blind,” Jn xvi. 13 “ The Spirit of truth shall guide you.” 

10 "Quouos, Mt. xi. 16, Lk. vii. 32 “ Tike children sitting in the market- 
places,” and freq. in Mt. Lk. parables. Jn viii. 55 “/zke unto you, a liar,” 
ix. 9 “he is Zzke him.” 

11 [1861 a] ‘Opodoyéo, Mt. x. 32 (ozs) (sim. Lk. xii. 8 (d¢s)) “whoever 
shall confess me....” Jn ix. 22, xii. 42 says that the Jews had agreed to 
excommunicate a “confessor” of Christ and that hence some believers 
feared to “confess.” Jn never uses é£opodoyoopa, which in Mk th, “fe 
Mt. iii. 6 means “confess (s7ms),” but he uses épodoyéo thus in I Jni. 9. 

12 [1861 4] ”“Ovos, Mt. xxi. 2—7 has vos kai m@dos, Mk xi. 2—7, 
Lk. xix. 30—35 have mos alone, Jn xii. 14 has évdpioy alone (though 
xii, 15 quotes 7@)ov vov) in the Entry into Jerusalem, Lk. xiii. 15 has 
vos in the discussion about “ loosing” one’s ass on the Sabbath. 

13 "Opyifopa, Mt. xxii. 7, sim. Lk. xiv. 21 (the Parable of the Feast that 
was declined). Not parallel elsewhere. 

14 °Qgréov, Mt. xxiii. 27, Lk. xxiv. 39, Jn xix. 36. 

15 ?Odeido, in Lk. xvii. 10, Jn xiii. 14, XIX. 7 “ought,” elsewhere “ owe.” 
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[1862] WORDS MOSTLY PECULIAR 





Mt Die Jn Mt. Lk. Jn 

[1862] (ii) mais} 8 9 I mapaxpnua? 2 10 fo) 
maperpe® I I 2 (ii) mnyus* I I I 

(ii) * areords® 5 6 I mvéew® 2 I 2 





t [1862 a] Mais occurs in Mt. viii. 8, Lk. vii. 7 ede Aoy@ Kal iaOnoera 
(Lk. ia6jr@) 6 mais pov. Comp. Jn iv. 51 “ His bond-servants (SodXov) 
came to meet him saying that his som (lit. doy) (ais) was alive,” where 
the context relates how Jesus from a distance (being apparently in or 
near Cana) healed the son of a person in the royal retinue (BacvdcKds) 
“whose soz (vids) was sick at Capernaum.” By repeatedly mentioning 
“son (vids)” the narrative makes it clear that mats, in Jn, must here mean 
“son” and not “servant.” 

[18624] The Double Tradition of Mt.-Lk. (Mt. viii. 5—13, Lk. vii. 
I—Io) describes Jesus as having “entered into Capernaum” when He 
receives a request to heal (Mt. viii. 6) a “doy (mais),” or (Lk. vii. 2) 
“bond-servant (Soddos),” of acenturion. Mt. describes the man as making 
his request in person, Lk. as making it through others; both use the 
phrase (Mt. viii. 8, Lk. vii. 7) 6 aais pov. Most commentators take Mt. 
and Lk. as referring to the same event, and, if so, must regard “doy” in 
Mt. as meaning “dond-servant.” 

[1862] Irenzeus (ii. 22. 3) “(Jn) Filium (Mt.-Lk.) centurtonzs absens 
verbocuravit, ade, (Jn) filius tuus vivit? —whether quoting wrongly through 
lapse of memory, or combining details from narratives that he supposed 
to relate the same event—demonstrates the ease with which the two 
stories about the centurion might be confused with the Johannine story, 
and the ambiguity that might attach to “doy” in the earliest of the three, 
It is probable, though by no means certain, that Jn wrote with a view to 
this ambiguity. 

[18627] Mt. xvii. 18 eJeparevOn 6 mais, parall. to Lk. ix. 42 idoato 
tov maida, is in the Triple Tradition, where Mk ix. 24 has wavdiov, 
previously called by all (Mk ix. 17, Mt. xvii. 14, Lk. ix. 38) vids. 

 Tlapayphwa, see 1693 e. 

3 Tdpeyu, Mt. xxvi. 50, Lk. xiii. 1; Jmevil. 6, xis: 

* TIjxus, Mt. vi. 27, Lk. xii. 25, eml rt. Ackiav...miyuv, Jn xxi. 8 ds ard 
™x@v dStakocior. 

5 [1862 ¢] Tords, in Mt.-Lk. “ faithful,” Mt. xxiv. 45 (Lk. xii. 42) tis 
dpa eotly 6 motos Sovdos (Lk. oikovdpos) Kai (Lk. 6) ppovimos; Mt. xxv. 
21, 23 (twice) ed do0re dyabe Kal muoré, emt drLya is miords, Lk. xix. 17 
edye, dyabe Sotde, bre ev eAaxlor@ mloTos éyévov, Jn xx. 27 (to Thomas) 
“Be not unbelieving (émriros) but believing (murrds).” 

® TIvéw, Mt. vii. 25, 27, Lk. xii. 55, Jn vi. 18, is in the description of a 
tempest; in Jn iii. 8 it is connected with regeneration, ro mvedua Sov 
OéXeu vel. 
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TO JOHN, MATTHEW, AND LUKE [1864] 





Mielke) s)D Mis) Uk= 3 jm 

moipaiya! I I I Toipyn” I I I 

[1863] apodrov(w.inf.) I D 3 (il) mpookértw? 2 I 2 
muvOavopna* I 2D 1 Dapapeirns® I 3 34+[1] 

(il) oxoprri¢w® I I 2 (ii) oxoria™ 2 I 8 

[1864] (ii) ox dros(metaph.)§ 5 3 I (ii) SoAopav® 5 3 I 

(i) copia (Chri.) 2 4 oO (ii) copdst! 2 I fo) 

orad.os I I 2 (ii) cropal® II 9 I 

otpépal4 6 7 4 avarhéyo 7 I fe) 








1 Tlopaive, Mt. ii. 6 (quoting Mic. v. 1), Lk. xvii. 7 (pec.) “Which of 
you shall have a bond-servant ploughing or sheep-tending (mowaivovta),” 
Jn xxi. 16 “tend my young sheep.” 

2 Tloiuvn, Mt. xxvi. 31 (quoting Zech. xiii. 7 wrongly), Lk. ii. 8, Jn x. 16 
“they shall become one flock, one shepherd.” 

3 TIpockémrw, Mt. iv. 6 (Lk. iv. 11) “Lest thou dash thy foot” (Ps. 
xci. 12), Mt. vii. 27 “‘smote upon that house,” Jn xi. 9, 10 “stumble.” 

4 TIuvOdvopna, Mt. ii. 4 ervvOdvero...rov 6 Xp. yevvara, Jn iv. 52 émvdero 
otv T. pay wap avtav. 

5 Sapapeirns, Mt. x. 5 eis wodw 3. pay eioedOnre. W.-H. bracket Jn iv. 9. 

6 Sxopmito, Mt. xii. 30, Lk. xi. 23 “He that gathereth not with me 
scattereth,” Jn x. 12 “the wolf scattereth them,” xvi. 32 “....that ye shall 
be scattered.” 

7 [1863 a] Sxoria, Mt. x. 27 6 Aéeyo tpiv ev tr. cKorig, eirate (imper.), 
parall. Lk. xii. 3 dv@’ Sy doa ev Tr. oxoria etmare (indic.); also in Mt. iv. 16 
(giving a version of Is. ix. 1) 6 Aads 6 KaOjpevos ev oKoTia. 

8 [1864 2] 3xdros (metaph.), Mt. vi. 23 «i ody rd as Td €v Gol aKdros 
got 10 oxéros méaov, parall. Lk. xi. 35 py ro as Td ev ool cKéros eoTiv. 
Mk has oxéros once (xv. 33) but in a literal sense. See 1710a. 

9 Sodoudy, Mt. vi. 29, Lk. xii. 27 ovde 3., Mt. xii. 42, Lk. xi. 31 7. coiay 
3....mAeiov &., Jn x. 23 €v Ty oToa Tov &. 

0 Sopia, Mt. xi. 19, Lk. vii. 35 eSuxaihOn 7 copia, Mt. xii. 42, Lk. xi. 31 
dxodoa tT. copiav Zoouavos. odia also occurs (outside Christ’s words) 
in Mk vi. 2 (sim. Mt. xiil. 54) tis 7 codia....; 

1 Sods, Mt. xi. 25 (Lk. x. 21) 6ru expuwas (Lk. dvéxpuias) tavra aro 
copay Kal cuvEeTav. 

12 Srdéuos, Mt. xiv. 24 (txt.), Lk. xxiv. 13, Jn vi. 19, xi. 18. 

13 Srdua, Mt. xii. 34, Lk. vi. 45 “ out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh,” Jn xix. 29 “[they] brought it to his mouth,” 

14 [18644] Srpadeis is applied to Jesus, “turning round,” before 
speaking, in Mt. ix. 22, xvi. 23; Lk. vil. 9, 44, ix. 55, x. 23, KiVa25. xxii 
xxiii. 28. Lk. uses the word in no other sense. Jn uses it thus once 
(i. 38) to introduce the first words uttered by Jesus, addressed to His first 
two converts, Andrew and another. 

16 SvAdeyo, Mt. vii. 16 pyre cvdAdEyouow amd dxavOav orapvias, Lk. vi. 
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Wis Abie ifn Mt2 Like fa! 

[1865] (ii) cvverds! I I fe) (ii) ramrewv ds, -dw? 4 6 fe) 
TE 2 9 2 Tehéw® 7 4 2 

(?) rixro4# 4 5 I (11) rpopn® 4 I I 

(ii) Urdpxovra® 3 8 fe) Umvos? I I I 

[1866] (iii) vorepov § 7 I I (ii) tdw® 3 6 5 





44 ov yap €€ dxavOav ovddéyovow cixa. Mt. xiii. 23—48 uses ovddeyo of 
gathering the tares that are to be burned; Jn xv. 6 uses ovvayo of 
gathering withered branches for the same purpose. 

1 Suveros, Mt. xi. 25, Lk. x. 21 dad copév kai cuveray (see note on 
copes). 

2 [1865 a] Tamed is in Mt. xxiii. 12 (sim. Lk. xiv. 11) (2s) ‘““Whoso- 
ever shall Aumble himself shall be exalted...,” rep. in Lk. xviii, 14. 
Tarewvds is only in Mt. xi. 29 (pec.), Lk. i. 52 (pec.). Mt. xviii. 4 “humble 
himself as this little child” seems to be an explanation of Mk x. 15 
“receiving the kingdom of God as a little child,” Mt. xviii. 3 “turn and 
become as little children.” 

Epictetus regularly uses tamewds (-d@) in the sense of “servile”: 
(iv. 4. 1) “‘ The desire of wealth makes men servile and subject to others,” 
(i. 3. 1) “ One who believes that God is his Father ought to have no servile 
thoughts about himself” etc. 

3 [1865 4] Tehéo, Mt. five times (vii. 28, xi. I, xiii. 53, xix. 1, xxvi. 1) 
in such phrases as re éréNecev 6 “I. rods Adyous Tovrous, introducing a new 
section of narrative. Jn xix. 28—30 cidas 6 °I. 6ri #On mavra rerédeoTat.... 
eimev TeréNeorat. 

* Tikrw, Mt. i. 21 réEerae d€ vidy (uttered to Joseph) may be regarded 
by some as parall. to Lk. i. 31 ré& vidy (uttered to Mary): in Jn, only 
XV1l. 21 7 yurn Oray tiktn AUTNY eyeL. 

5 Tpopy, Mt. vi. 25 odxt » Wyn mreidy eorw Tt. tpodpjs; parall. Lk. xii. 
23. yap Vv. wreldv €or tT. Tpopys: Jn iv. 8 iva rpopas adyopdcwcw. 

6 “Ymapxovra, Mt. xxiv. 47, Lk. xii. 44 él raow Trois b....KatartHoe adrov. 

CiNavor, Mt. 1.24, Lik. ix.-32,-fn va: 13, 

8 "Yorepov, Mt. xxii. 27 vorepov S€ mavrav amébavey 4 yuvn, Lk. xx. 32 
vorepov «.  yuvn améOavev. The word is marked (iii) because the 
passage in which Mt. and Lk. agree is in the Triple Tradition, where 
Mk xii. 22 has €oxarov ravrev: in Jn, only in Jn xiii. 36 dkodovOnoes Se 
UoTEpov. 

9 [1866 a] ‘Yydo, Mt. xi. 23, Lk. x. 15 (to Capernaum) “Shalt thou be 
exalted to heaven?” also Mt. xxiii. 12 (42s) (parallel to Lk. xiv. 11 (d25), 
and xviii. 14 (d25)) “ Whosoever shall eva/¢ himself...” In Jn, always 
(ili. 14 (025), vill. 28, xii. 32, 34) concerning the “lifting up” of the Son of 
man (illustrated once by the “lifting up” of the brazen serpent). 
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Mp ken Miy Li |p 

(ii) Pidost ek aaa 6 (ii) Ppovipos? 77 2 fo) 

(ii) és (metaph.)* 6 4 23 (ii) domep* 10 2 2 
@tiov® I I I 





1 [18664] idos, Mt. xi. 19, Lk. vii. 34 “a f/vdend of publicans and 
sinners.” On Christ’s phrase “my friends,” see 1784—92. Siré€w occurs 
Mk (1), Mt. (5), Lk. (2), Jn (13), but not always with the same meaning. 
It means “kiss” in Mk xiv. 44, Mt. xxvi. 48, Lk. xxii. 47. In Lk. xx. 46 
“loving salutations” is parall. to Mt. xxiii. 6—7 “But they /ove....and 
salutations.” Since it never means “love (persons)” in Lk., and since 
it occurs once in Mk (meaning “kiss”) it is not placed above. iiéo 
means “love (persons)” in Mt. x. 37 (é¢s)-and always in Jn exc. xii. 25 
“he that doveth his life.” See 1716 e—g and 1728 m—+4. 

2 @poviyos, Mt. xxiv. 45, Lk. xii. 42 ris dpa éorlv 6 miards Sovdos kx. 
Ppovtpos. 

3 bos, Mt. vi. 23, Lk. xi. 35 7d Has 7d ev col, Mt. x. 27 0 Néyo byiv ev T. 
gKotia eimare (imper.) év t. dori, but parall. Lk. xii. 3 dca ev r. ckoria 
eimare (indic.) ev rt. dati dxovaOnoera. In Jn xii. 36 tva viol doros 
yévnoGe is parall. in form, though not in context, to Lk. xvi. 8 dpoviwwrepor 
tmeép T. viols tr. hords. On Jn-Mt. “light of the world,” see 1748. 

4 "Qomep, Mt. xxiv. 27, Lk. xvii. 24 aomep yap 7 dorpamy.... In Lk. 
and Jn, alw. foll. by yap exc. Lk. xvili. 11 Goep (v.r. @s) of Aouroi. 

5 [1866 c] ’Qriov is used by Mt. xxvi. 51 in the wounding of the High 
Priest’s servant (Lk. ods, Mk and Jn @rapiov) but by Lk. xxii. 51 (pec.) in 
the healing, and by Jn xviii. 26 in a reference to the wounding. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE (ervdicow) 


[1866 (i)] ’EvrvAiooe occurs in Matthew’s and Luke’s versions of the _ 
Triple Tradition describing Christ’s burial thus : 


Mk xv. 46 Mt. xxvii. 59 Lk. xxiii. 53 
Kal dyopdoas owddva kat AaBav 7d cHpua 6 Kal kabeAwy éverbdutev 
Kabehav atrov évethnoev Iwond éveriuiey ato avTo owddrv.. 
TH odor, [év] owddve Kabapa. Jn xix. 40 @dncar. 


In Mark, R.V. has “wound him” (A.V. “ wrapped him”) ; in Matthew 
and Luke, R.V. has “wyrapped zt.” It has been explained elsewhere 
(520—1) that Mark might deliberately use evesdeiv, “ d2nd fast,” in order to 
shew the reality of the death, and of the burial, and the impossibility of 
a hasty removal of the body apart from the burial clothes, a point urged 
by Chrysostom?. But Matthew and Luke may have objected to the word 
(especially when applied, as by Mark, not to “body” but to “him™”) as 
being unseemly, because it is used of fettering prisoners, swathing 
children hand and foot, holding people fast in a net, entangling them in 
evil or in debt, and generally in a bad sense”. 

[1866 (ii)] “EvrvAicow, apparently a much rarer word than éveidéa, is 
free from the objection of being used in a bad or hostile sense ; for it is 
used of wrapping oneself up in a cloak or a rug, and, so far as can be 








1 [1866 (i) 2] Chrys. (on Jn, Migne p. 465) “John says that he was 
buried with a great amount of myrrh, which glues as it were the linen 
cloths to the body like the soldering of lead (i) podtBdou ody frrov 
TVYKONAG TH Topare Ta dOdvia).” 

* [1866 (i) 4] Steph. quotes Synes. EP. 105 p. 248 B évetdovpevoy rois 
mpos Ta yeodn peOé\xovow, Plut. Mor. p. $30 E 6 dima§ évewnOeis (aeri 
alieno) pévet xypeworns. Artemid. i. 13 connects it with helplessness or in- 
activity, dpya yap ra Bpédpy Kali everlovpeva ras xeipas, 7b. 54 7. de&vav 
evernpévny exew Sua TO dpyiv eiva.... Plutarch Caes. 66 says that Caesar 
&omep Onpiov eveideiro rais rdvt@v xepoiv. Steph. adds Artox. c. 11 Kupov 
Tols modepiows everhovpevov, Quintus 14, 294 Knpes...modéeooi p” everAnoavro 
xakotot, and Hesych. explains eveiAnraias é(nuiwra. These passages and 
others quoted by Steph. suggest that Polyc. Philipp. § 1 rods évednuévous 
Tois dyompeméow Seopois dria éorw Suadjpata draws a contrast between 
the physical fettering of martyrs and their spiritual adornment, because, 
though they are “fast dound” in them, they do not regard themselves as 
(Ps. cvii. 10) “fast bound in misery and iron,” but as wearing “ diadems” 
of the elect. At the same time Polycarp emphasizes the necessity of 
helping those who are thus unable to help themselves. 
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judged from the Thesaurus, never implies constraint!. But no instance 
is alleged of its meaning “wrap up a covering,” “roll up a napkin” 
except in John xx. 7 “[Simon] beholdeth the linen cloths lying, and the 
napkin, which had been on his head, not lying with the linen cloths, but 
apart, rolled up (évrervdAypévor) (lit.) into one place.” 

[1866 (iii)] "Evrudicow as used by John and meaning “voll up » is not 
similar in meaning to é. as used by Matthew-Luke meaning “wrap.” 
Nor are the two words in parallel contexts. Yet, having regard to the 
extreme rarity of the word in Greek literature of every age and to the fact 
that it does not occur anywhere in O.T. or N.T. except here, it is difficult 
to avoid the inference that John uses it with reference to the diverging 
traditions of the Synoptists—Mark using “cmd fast,” Matthew and Luke 
“wrap.” John (xix. 40), avoiding the word évewAéw, substitutes a word that 
means the same thing, Zdycav, “ dound,” and he adds, as Chrysostom says, 
a mention of “abundance of myrrh” which would have the effect of 
“binding fast, like “the soldering of lead.” At the same time, while 
substantially siding with Mark, John accepts the rare word of Matthew 
and Luke as expressing a fact, though not exactly the fact they describe. 
“There was”—John seems to say—“a ‘wrapping, or rather a‘ wrapping 
zp, in connexion with the burial of the Lord. But it referred to ¢he 
burial garments alone*, not to the body itself.” 

[1866 (iv)] Some illustration of the facts above mentioned may be 
derived from the facts mentioned elsewhere (640—61) as regards what 
Mark (i. 10) calls the “vending (axifo)” of the heavens, whereas Matthew 
(iii. 16) and Luke (iii. 21) use the word “open (dvotyw).” John omits this, 
but has later on (i. 51) “Ye shall see the heaven set open (dvolya),” 
agreeing verbally with Matthew and Luke but by no means in parallel 
context. "Evtvdicoe is far rarer than dvoiyo, and is used by the three 
Evangelists in contexts that are much more nearly parallel than those 
referring to dvotye. The demonstration, therefore, is far stronger here 
that John is writing allusively to the Synoptists, and he appears to be not 
only justifying Mark but also explaining what he may have thought 
a misunderstanding in Matthew and Luke. 





1 [1866 (ii) a] Aristoph. Nub. 983 év ipariow mpodwWackes evTeTvAly Oat, 
Plut. 692 Airiy évtudi£ao’ jovxy. Steph. also quotes Athen. 3 p. 106 F, 
107 A, where it describes the wrapping up of the liver etc. He refers to, 
but does not quote, Diocl. ap. Antiatt. Bekk. p. 97, 9- It does not occur 
in LXX (where éevewheto au occurs once), and would seem to be a very rare 
word in Gk literature of all periods. 

2 [1866 (iii) 2] Comp. Lk. [xxiv. 12] “ the linen cloths alone (pova),” and 
Jn xx. 5—7 “ the linen cloths...the linen cloths...the napkin...1ot with the 
linen cloths, but apart,’ and see 1804 on “the linen cloths alone,” a phrase 
that may have been the subject of many interpretations. 
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Si. Review of the evidence 


The Vocabularies given above have exhibited results that 
may be tabulated as follows: 

[1867] (1) Synoptic Vocabulary, zz. the Vocabulary of 
the Triple Tradition. This differs widely from the Johannine. 
Where the same words are used by all four Gospels, the 
Fourth often uses metaphorically what the Three use literally. 

[1868] (2) Johannine Vocabulary. This would be found 
very small indeed as compared with the Vocabulary of 
Matthew by itself, or with that of Luke by itself, and even 
when compared above with the limited number of words used 
by Mark, Matthew, and Luke in common, it is small. It 
omits words of local or temporary interest and rings the 
changes on a small number of elementary words and their 
synonyms. 

[1869] (3) John-Mark Agreements. The verbal agree- 
ments are few, Mark being the most concrete, and John being 
the most abstract, of the Evangelists. But the number of 
parallelisms is large, or—if regard be had to the small number 
of verbal agreements—very large indeed. They are also 
undeniable. For example, no one denies that the sayings 
about “buying for two hundred denarii” and “ selling for 
three hundred denarii” are recorded by Mark and John in 
connexion, severally, with the same events. 

[1870] (4) John-Matthew Agreements. The verbal agree- 
ments are more numerous than those in the John-Mark list. 
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But there are no parallelisms unless we suppose that John, 
when mentioning “a tribunal” in connexion with Pilate, 
wishes to distinguish it from “¢Ze tribunal” mentioned by 
Matthew. There are, however, the phrases “my brethren” 
and “light of the world,” assigned both by Matthew and by 
John to our Lord but in different contexts—and the latter 
(1748) with the several prefixes, “Ye are,” and “I am.” 

[1871] (5) John-Luke Agreements. The verbal agree- 
ments are very numerous indeed, exhibiting the two Evan- 
gelists as educated writers naturally using a similar vocabulary 
(except where Luke gave up, and John retained, special words 
of low-class Greek—perhaps endeared to some readers by old 
Evangelic associations). But parallelisms either are non- 
existent or are of a corrective character. For example, John 
twice uses Luke’s word éxpacow to emphasize apparently 
the fact that the woman that “wiped” the Lord’s feet was 
not a “sinner,” but Mary the sister of Martha. Since also the 
evidence indicated that we ought to include in Luke’s text 
the description of Peter’s visit to Christ’s sepulchre’, there 
appeared to be another quasi-parallelism that must be 
described as corrective. And other corrective passages ap- 
peared to exist in John, in connexion with the phrase “stood 
in the midst,” applied to our Lord after the Resurrection by 
him and Luke. 








1 [1871 a] The passage, like others in Luke’s account of the Re- 
surrection, might have been added by Luke himself in a second edition 
of his Gospel. I am informed by my friend Dr Israel Gollancz that 
there is evidence to shew that in the poems of Langland certainly, and 
perhaps in those of Chaucer, there are copies containing additions that 
proceeded from the author himself. In the days before printing, an 
author’s second edition, if made shortly before his death, might appear at 
first in only a few copies, whereas the first edition might count its 
hundreds or thousands. This might discredit the additions in the second 
edition, so that even those scribes that copied it might think it necessary 
to correct the second by the first, omitting what appeared to some “the 
corrupt interpolations of the later copies.” 
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[1872] (6) John-Mark-Matthew Agreements. Here, as 
in the John-Mark list, the number of verbal agreements is not 
large, but the parallelisms are proportionately very numerous; 
and the facts indicate that, in these, John is not following 
Matthew but Mark, whom Matthew has previously followed. 

[1873] (7) John-Mark-Luke Agreements. The verbal 
agreements are not numerous—the vocabulary of Mark and 
that of Luke being seldom likely to be similar except where 
both are describing exorcisms, a subject never mentioned by 
John. There is only one parallelism, namely, in the descrip- 
tion of the Baptist as not worthy to loose the “latchet” 
of Christ's shoe, where Matthew has “carry the shoes.” 
One quasi-parallelism appears to be of a corrective nature, 
bearing on the “spices” used, or to be used, in embalming 
the body of Christ. Mark and Luke connect these with the 
women, Matthew omits “spices,” and says that the women 
came to “behold” the tomb. John assigns the “spices” to 
Nicodemus and Joseph. The paucity of parallelisms contrasts 
with the abundance in the John-Mark-Matthew list. 

[1874] (8) John-Matthew-Luke Agreements. The verbal 
agreements are very numerous indeed: but there is not a single 
parallelism. There is, however, an allusive use of Matthew- 
Luke’s phrase “lay the head to rest,” applied by John (1839) 
to the description of Christ’s death. John sometimes alludes 
(1450, 1784) to Matthew’s or Luke’s version of the Double 
Tradition and (e.g. 1866 (i) foll.) to Matthew’s avd Luke’s 
versions of the Triple Tradition; but in no case does John 
agree exactly with Matthew and Luke combined, or with 


either separately. 


§2. What remains to be done 


[1875] It may be objected against the preceding system 
of Vocabularies that it is incomplete, and—so far as concerns 
the attitude of the Fourth Gospel to the collective evidence of 
the Three—negative, “The first”—it may be said—“of the 
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eight Vocabularies tells us what words are characteristic of 
Mark-Matthew-Luke and absent or rare in John: the second 
tells us what are characteristic of John and absent or rare in 
Mark-Matthew-Luke. But this is largely negative informa- 
tion. Where is the Vocabulary of words common to the 
Four, the /John-Mark-Matthew-Luke Vocabulary? That 
would give us purely positive information, for want of which 
the preceding investigation must be pronounced defective.” 

[1876] Let us consider this objection in the light of facts 
as presented by page 1A of Mr Rushbrooke’s Syxoptzcon, 
which prints in large red capitals all the words common to 
the Four Gospels in the description of John the Baptist and 
his baptism of Christ. They are as follows: “Voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, straight[en] the way of the Lord... 
Isaiah the prophet...I bapti[ze] in water...com[ing] of whom 
Iam not...the shoe...Jordan...baptiz[ing]...Spirit descend[ing] 
as a dove from heaven...him...baptiz[ing] in the Holy Spirit... 
the Son (v.r. elect).” Now suppose we were to tabulate these 
words alphabetically, should we derive any information from 
them apart from a close examination of their context? For 
example, the last two words “the Son” (if genuine) occur in 
John the Baptist’s testimony “I have borne witness that this 
is the Son of God.” But the Synoptic mention of “Son” at 
the conclusion of the account of the Baptism refers it to a 
Voice from heaven, “This is (or, Thou art) my beloved Sox.” 
Again, Luke distinctly says that the Spirit “descended in 
bodily shape as a dove”; Mark and Matthew say “ He saw” 
the descent, the former apparently, the latter certainly, 
referring “He” to Jesus (596). The Fourth Gospel makes 
the Baptist clear up this doubt by saying, “/ have beheld 
the Spirit descending as a dove.” These distinctions are 
most important. But what important gain would there be 
from simply reading, in a “John-Mark-Matthew-Luke Vocabu- 
lary,” such an entry as “aepsotepa Mk (2), Mt. (3), Lk. (2), 
Hae)? 
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[1877] If mere tabulation would be useless as to the words 
specified above (“Son” and “dove”) which belong to a 
narrative (the Baptism of Christ) where the Fourth Gospel 
intervenes in the Triple Tradition, much more would the 
charge of uselessness apply to such words as must necessarily 
form the common stock of all Gospels, e.g. “ man, 
“live,” “die: soul,” »“ spirit; »“ heaven; s,earth;< etcipavile 


6 


woman,” 


may therefore dismiss the project of a complete Fourfold 
Vocabulary as not likely to be what Bacon calls “luciferous.” 
But we cannot dismiss so readily the thought—suggested by 
the last paragraph—that a close critical examination of the 
Johannine and the Synoptic narratives of the Baptism, and 
of other passages where John intervenes, would be of great 
value. Take, for example, the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
where all the Evangelists except Luke mention “grass” in 
various ways. In a mere Fourfold Vocabulary this fact 
would not appear because Luke uses “grass” in other 
contexts. Even if a note were added, calling attention to 
Luke’s omission, its significance would be lost among other 
notes necessarily attached to the word “grass” if it had to be 
annotated at all. It is only in a commentary on the four 
accounts of the miracle, that this and other points of Johan- 
nine agreement, or disagreement, with this or that Synoptist, 
could be satisfactorily discussed. 


§ 3. Johannine Grammar 


[1878] It might seem, then, that the next step should be 
to examine in order all the passages where the Fourth Gospel 
intervenes in the tradition of the Three. Equipped, as we 
now are from the preceding Vocabularies, with information as 
to the words that John favours and disfavours, his metaphorical 
method, and his apparent preference for Mark or Mark- 
Matthew (as compared with Luke) we could apply this know- 
ledge to each narrative in turn, shewing how the Fourth 
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Gospel sometimes deviates from all three in virtue of his 
peculiar method or style, and sometimes approximates to 
one, or two, of the three in conformity with his rule of 
preference. 

[1879] But we do not know quite enough about John as 
yet to do this effectually. It is not enough about any writer 
—least of all about a writer in Greek, a language abounding 
in facilities for expressing thought and emphasis by variety 
of order and construction—to know merely what verbs, nouns, 
and prepositions he likes and dislikes. We must also know 
something of his syntax. There are more ambiguities in the 
Fourth Gospel than in all the Three taken together, and it is 
easy to put one’s finger on the cause of many of them. One, 
for example, is the attempt to express meaning by order of 
words or by reference to context. The very last words of 
Christ in freedom, uttered before He is led away in bonds to 
Annas, are what, proceeding from a classical Greek author, 
would have to be rendered, “ The cup that my Father hath 
given me I will assuredly not drink it.” There can be no 
doubt here that the words are to be read either interrogatively 
or as an exclamation implying surprise that Peter should try 
to prevent Him from drinking the cup: but there are many 
other passages where the meaning is far from clear until they 
have been illustrated by the comparison of a large number of 
similar instances. 

[1880] Again, it is a peculiarity of John’s style, and some- 
times almost an obtrusive one, that he repeats some statements 
twice, others thrice, and that a sevenfold arrangement appears 
in parts of his narrative, and he occasionally prefers to make 
a literally inaccurate but practically accurate assertion, eg. 
“ Jesus baptized,” and then, instead of cancelling it, to supple- 
ment it by an exact statement of the fact, that Jesus Himself 
did not baptize, but His disciples did. These peculiarities, 
and several others, fall under the head of Johannine Arrange- 
ment of Words, so that they have not been discussed in the 
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preceding pages where words alone have been considered. 
Without some study of Johannine Grammar as well as 
Johannine Vocabulary, we should be at a disadvantage in 
approaching a discussion of the Fourfold Gospel. The next 
step, therefore, to be taken will be the publication of Johannine 
Grammar, as the Second Part of this work, with an Index to 
the two Parts. 


———— 
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APPENDIX 


PREPOSITIONS! IN THE FOUR GOSPELS 


§1. Introductory remarks 


[1881] No English alphabetical lists could well represent 
the differences between the Johannine and the Synoptic use 
of prepositions and_ particles. And even Greek statistics, 
without careful annotation, might be misleading. Prepositions 
that are used by the Synoptists frequently, but almost always 
literally, may be used by John almost as frequently but 
hardly ever literally. It is useless to be informed that two 
writers use “in” with the same frequency, if one mostly uses 
in 
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it in such phrases as “zw that hour,’ “zz those days, 
Capernaum,” etc., and the other in such phrases as “abide 7 
[1882] The same thing holds good about “¢o” or “zéo.” 
This, in the Synoptists, is mostly literal; but in John it is very 
frequently metaphorical—in the phrases “come ido the 
world,” “sent zz¢o the world.” Frequently, too, John expresses 
“believe iz” by “believe into (els).” Luke uses ato, “from,” 
more than thrice as often as John, but John would be found 


me 





1 The Johannine Prepositions will be discussed singly from the 
grammatical point of view in the Second Part of this work, the /ohannine 
Grammar. Here they are treated collectively as illustrating the contrast 
between the Johannine and the Synoptic vocabulary. And the list will 
include one or two words (e.g. obv) of a specially illustrative character. 
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to exceed Luke in special ‘phrases, e.g. “from himself, “from 
myself,’ “ from God,” etc., where the words have a moral or 
Spiritual meaning. Hence éyv, eis!, é« and mpos are not 
inserted in the following list; but “on” (éé with gen.) is 
inserted for a special reason. It is not used by John in 
Christ’s words more than once, and then only toward the end 
of his Gospel in the declaration of an accomplished mission, 
“T have glorified thee oz the earth”; the reason is that this 
preposition does not lend itself to spiritual metaphor. So, 
too, apa with accusative meaning “dy the side of” occurs 
often in the Synoptic “dy the sea” etc.; John uses it not with 
accusative but with genitive, to express the Son’s coming 
“from the side of,’ or “from the house of,” the Father. 
Lastly, the mediatorial preposition “for,” vrép with the 
genitive, occurs far more frequently in the Fourth Gospel 
than in all the Three together. 

[1883] In the Johannine Grammar, John’s use of “there- 
Sore,’ odv, will be discussed under “Conjunctions,” but some 
remarks on it may be useful here. In narrative, John is very 
fond of it, as carrying on the story from step to step in logical 
sequence. Odv in the Fourth Gospel is very much like the 
English “so” in a story for children: “He did this, so [as a 
natural consequence] she did that.” John also frequently 
inserts it in describing the talk—often idle talk—of the 
multitudes, or of “the Jews,” whom he represents as chattering 
with a false appearance of logical sequence. But he hardly 
ever inserts it in his record of Christ’s words, perhaps because 
he does not like to represent Him as prone to arguing. 
Hence, though the particle occurs in the Fourth Gospel about 
195 times, against 90 times in the Three, z¢ 2s not found more 
than 8 times in Christ's words (1885 ad). In the Epistle it is 
never used at all. 





1 Except when eis is used for ey. 
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§2. A few statistics about Prepositions 


Mk Mt. luke: Jn 

[1884] dua (accus. of pers.)? 4 4 fo) 9 
eis (for év)? 3 2 7 5 

veka, -ev, elvexev (1692 a) 4 or 5 7 5 fo) 

émi (accus.) (total) 34 CGS.075e CulCo meno 
Pencecus.)(Gliri)? 18 aki ch Ou 2 

ee (Gate)r( Chri.) 5 12 16 fe) 
peczen.)) (Chri) 9 22 17 I 





1 [1884 a] Aca vwa, in N.T., mostly means “for the sake of benefiting, 
satisfying, supporting, glorifying etc. a person” (not “because of what a 
person as done in the past”): nor can (Mk ii. 4, Lk. v. 19, viii. 19) 
“because of the crowd,” with a negative, be regarded as exceptions, since 
“crowd” is there regarded impersonally. But “I come for your sake (Sua 
oe)” might be used to mean “I come to see you [and not to see anyone 
else],” and so Jn xii. 9 od dua Tr. "I. povov means “ not Zo see Jesus only.” In 
Jn xii. 11 oAXol 60 adrov émjyov... seems to mean “ Many of the Pharisees 
were in the habit of going away [from their own party] for the sake of 
seeing him [Lazarus] and were becoming believers in Jesus.” Jn vil. 43 
“there was a division for his sake” may mean “ for the sake of [supporting 
or attacking] him”; Jn xii. 42 “for the sake of the Pharisees they did not 
confess him” may be explained as Gal. ii. 4 “for the sake of the false 
brethren,” which Lightfoot renders “zo satisfy, to disarm, the false 
brethren.” 

[1884 4] All this bears on Jn vi. 57 where “living for the sake of the 
Father” and “living for my sake” must not be confused with living “ dy 
means of” (8d with gen.). It is true that “eating” is mentioned in the 
context. But the primary meaning probably is that the Son “lives for the 
sake of glorifying the Father.” See 2294—2300. 

2 [1884 .c] Eis for év. These numbers are taken from Bruder—after 
rejecting Mk i. 39 (reading 7AGev not jv), ii. 1, Lk. xii. 21 (els Ocdv 
mdoutov), and inserting Jn xx. 19, 26 éory eis 7d péoov. Jn’s other 
instances are i. 18 6 dv eis rov KéAmov Tod marpds, xvil. 23 Wa dot 
rerehev@pévor eis &vy and xxi. 4 earn “Inoovs eis (marg. éml) Tov alytadov. 
Lk.’s instances are all local. Concerning Christ’s manifestation after the 
Resurrection Lk. xxiv. 36 has avrés orn ev péo@ avtav. 

3 [1884 d] ’Ewi (accus.) (Chri.) in Jn, only i. 51 “the angels of God 
ascending and descending wow (émi) the Son of man ” (from Gen. 
Xxvili. 12, LXX ém’ adrjs, D én’ abr) and xiii. 18 “hath lifted up his heel 
against me” (from Ps. xli. 9). 

4 [1884 ¢] "Emi (gen.) (Chri.) in Jn, only xvii. 4 “I [have] glorified thee 
on (emi) the earth.” 
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Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
€ws (prep. w. noun)? 5 CeLO 8 [1] 
kara (accus.) Gy ie. 21 37 7 
op Cae) 7 16 6 I 
[1885] pndeis? 8 5 9 oO 
pnrore, Or pn more* 2 8 Wi I 
dots (of persons) > 4 27 II I 
ovv® BOr ml ss 30 c. 195 
mapa (accus.) 7 7 13 fo) 
» (gen.)? 6 5 9 25 
mepi (accus.)§ 10 8 5 fo) 
omép (gen.)9 2 I 1+[2] 13 





1 "Eas prep. w. noun, in Jn, is only in viii. 9 “from the first unto the 
last ”—an interpolated passage. 

2 [1884] Kard (gen.), in Jn, only xix. 11 Odx elyes e€ouciay Kar’ epoo 
ovdepiav. 

* [1885 2] Mndecis. The Johannine non-use of any form of pndeis 
indicates that Jn does not contain such prohibitions as “Tell xo man,” 
“Let xo man know it,” “Take nothing for the journey” etc. (Mk i. 44, 
Mt. viii. 4, ix. 30, Lk. v. 14 etc.). 

* [1885 0] Myzore, in Synopt., alw. means “lest” exc. perth. Lk. iii. 15 
“‘reasoning...(R.V.) whether haply he were the Christ.” In Jn vii. 26 
pyrore...<yvecav, it means “Can it be that...?” 

> [1885 c] “Oorus, of pers., in Synopt., mostly means “every one that” 
or “that” used as a defining relative. But in Jn it seems to be a 
supplementary relative (“ who” =“and he”) Jn viii. 53 “Art thou greater 
than our father Abraham who (61s) is dead...?” See 2413. 

® [1885 7] Ody. Jn altogether differs from Mt.-Lk. in his use of odv. 
They mostly use it in Christ’s words. Jn uses it freq. in the words of 
others (i. 21, 25, iv. 11 etc.) and in narrative i. 22, 39, li. 18, 20 etc., but 
very rarely indeed in Christ’s words (vi. 62, viii. 24, 36, 38, xii. 50, xiii. 14, 
Xvi. 22, xviii. 8) about 8 times. In Mt.’s Sermon on the Mount alone, it 
occurs 13 times. 

7 [1885 ¢] Tapa (gen.). Jn’s use is almost always in the phrase “from 
God (or, the Father)” e.g. i. 6, 14, v. 44, Vi. 45, 46 etc. 

8 Tlepi (accus.), see n. on tsép. 

® [1885] ‘Ymrép (gen.). Mk ix. 40 “He that is not against us is for 
us,” and sim. Lk. ix. 50, but “against you...for you”; Mt. om., but has Mt. 
v. 44 “ pray for them that persecute you,” where Lk. vi. 28 has “ pray for,” 
expressed by mepi. [Lk. xxii. 19, 20] is doubtful. 

[1885 2] Jn’s first instance is i. 30 “This is he about (umép v. r. wepi) 
whom I said....”. John the Baptist is speaking of Christ, and éép is all 
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Mk Mt. Lk. Jn 
t7o (accus.)} 3 0r 4 5 7 I 
» (gen.)? 8 23 23 I 








the more remarkable because (1) he has, in Jn i. 15, "ladys paprupet mept 
avrov, (2) everywhere else in Jn iwép means “or the sake of.” Perh. i. 30, 
having a shade of difference from i. 15, means “zm” behalf of whom,” 
i.e. as His representative. 

[1885 Z] In Jn xiii. 37, 38 twép is twice used about Peter’s profession 
that he would “lay down his life for” Christ; in xvii. 19 “I sanctify 
myself for them” seems to refer to Christ’s self-devotion on the cross ; in 
almost all other passages the word is certainly used in connexion with 
Christ’s dying for man, whether mentioned by Christ Himself, or 
(xi. 50-—2, xvili. 14) by Caiaphas, or by the Evangelist referring to 
Caiaphas. The prevalence of the word, therefore, in Jn ts due to the 
prevalence of mediatorial doctrine. 

1 [1885 2] ‘Yr (accus.) in Jn, only i. 48 td thy ou«qy foll. by i. 50 
timoxdta THs cuxqs, on which see 2372—3. 

2 [1885 7] ‘Yd (gen.). The rarity of t26 w. gen. in Jn arises from his 
preference of active to passive, as in Jn x. 14 R.V. “mine own know me,” 
but v. r. and A.V. “I am known of mine.” The only genuine instance is 
Jn xiv. 21... éxeivds eorw 6 ayaa pe, 6 Se dyardv pe dyarnOnoera b76 Tov 
marpés ov, Kay® ayannow airdy... where tov d€ dyaravta epé would be 
avoided by many writers as being in form, though not in fact, ambiguous. 
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ADDENDA 


[1885 (i)] Vocabulary I (1672—96) gives a characteristic but not 
a complete list of words used in the Three Gospels and comparatively 
seldom or never in the Fourth. The textual list was intended for readers 
unacquainted with Greek. The annotations called attention to points 
some of which the author hopes to discuss in a treatise on “The Fourfold 
Gospel.” The list omitted many words such as “camel,” “candlestick ” 
(A.V.), “herd,” “ mother-in-law,” concerning which everybody knows that 
the Synoptists use them and John does not. Their inclusion appeared 
likely to make the Vocabulary inconveniently large without greatly 
increasing its utility for the general reader. But here, for the benefit of 
the student of the Greek Testament, the omitted words are set down in 
Greek alphabetical order. The list is not complete even now. It omits 
prepositions and particles discussed elsewhere, and also words used 
differently by the different Synoptists e.g. duahépw, xataprifa, kdrrw, and 
Aeyov. But still, if the student combines the following list with the 
instances marked in Vocabulary I as Jn (0), he will havea tolerably 
complete view of che words used by the Three Gospels and never used by 
the Fourth. ’Ayédn 2, 3, 2=d. Mk (2), Mt. (3), Lk. (2), and so of the 
GES 

[1885 (i) a] ’AyéAn 2, 3, 2: addvaros I, 1, 1: @{upos 2, 1, 2: dkpor 2, 2, 
I: adaBaotpov 2, 1, 1: dAuevs 2, 2, I: "Addaios 2, 1, 1: dvayxdt@ I, Ie it's 
dvéxouat I, 1, 1: araipw I, 1,1: amodnuéw 1, 3, 2: drodoKmdto 2, 1, eM 
droxabiornu 3, 2, 1: dmokeparif@ 2, 1, 1: amrokvAle I, lig 1S Whalonpy Ty Ti, We < 
dokds 4, 4, 4: domdtowa 2, 2,2: domacpds 1, 1, 5: apapéw I, I, 4 (1709 2). 


Bados 1, 1, 1: BdeAvypa 1, 1, 1: BiBXos 1, 1, 2. IPN TI) ti lg TS 
Ul , i4 , 

yaornp I, 3, 2: yévnua I, 1,1: Tevynoapér I, 1, 1. AcaBdér@ I, 1, 

1: dvaOnKn 1, 1, 2: Sudvoa 1, 1, 2: duarepdw 2, 2, 1: Suapnoocw t,t 2 

dvokdAws I, I, 1: O@ua I, 2, 3. Eikov 1, I, 1: etwOa 1, I, 1: 


exdidops I, 2, 1: evdrn dpa 2, 3, 1: evtpémopa I, 1, 3: éEnKovra 2, 2s 
eriBrnua 1, 1, 2: émeypady 2, 1, 2: émrkidto 1, I, 2: epnpeots I, I, 1: 
evOvs (adj.) I, I, 2: evKomerepor 2, 2, 2: Znp.cw I, I, I. O€pos 
I, I, 1: OnAd( 1, 2, 2: Ovoia I, 2, 2. Kadyundos 2, 3,1: xapmopopéo 
2, 1, 1: karayehd@ I, I, 1: karaméracpa 1, I, 1: kaTapdopat I, I, 1: 
Katagkevd(w I, I, 2: Katacknvd@ I, 1, 1: karapité I, I, 3: Karévayte 32 
I: xpdomedoy 1, 3, 1: Kpnuvds I, 1, 1: Kupnvatos I, I, I. 

[1885 (i) 4] Adyavoy 1, 1, 1: Aysds I, I, 4: Avyvia I, I, 2. Merpé@ 
2,2, 1: pddvos I, I, 1: pvornpuoy I, I, I. Neaviokos 2,2, 1: vuyhdv 
Tien 2seDs GvAa (pl.) 2, 2; 1. "Odovs 1, 8, 1: dpudw I, 1,1: 
opxéopat I, 2, 1.3 dapus UE UES Tlapéy@ 1, 1,4; mevOepa 123 
mepikumos 2, I, 1: mepiooeupa I, I, 1: mepiaaorepos 3, 1, 4 (1683c): 
mivag 2, 2, 1: méodepos 2, 2,2: movnpia 1,1, 1: méppo I, I, 2: m pddects I, 


> 
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I, 1: mpwroxadedpia 1, 1, 2: mpwroxXioia I, I, 2: mvpyos I, I, 2. 
c z hy mi cr , LZ 

Pasoos/ 1,1, 1 3 pyyuupe 2, 25 2. Sahev@ 1, 2, 4: oeAnvn I, 1, 1: 
civame I, 2,2: owdav 3,1, 1: oxnvn i, 1, 2: oxud I, I, 1: oKvAd@ I, I, 2: 
omoptmos I, 1, 1: ordayus 3, 1, 1: oréyn I, I, 1: odKov I, 1, 1: cuvAadéo I, 


I, 3: ouvmviy@ 2, 1,2: ovvrnpée I, I, I. TeA@viov I, 1,1: TiAA@ I, 
Teele upayyNos  T.u 1.) 2. ‘Yrakovm 2, I, 2: wUmopévw I, 2, I. 
@aivoya (mid. or pass.) 1+[1], 13, 2: dyd@ 2, 2, 1: ovedw I, 5, 1: 
ovos 2, 1, 2: ppaypos I, I, I. Vevdorpopyrys 1, 3, I. 


[1885 (ii)] Vocabulary II (1707—28) omitted a large number of words 
used by John alone, but used by him only once or twice, so that they 
could not be called characteristic, ¢.g. adn, dpaos, Baiov, yevern. These 
belong either to special narratives, or else to special details, not given by 
the Synoptists ; and their inclusion seemed likely to make the Vocabulary 
inconveniently long without compensating advantage to the reader 
unacquainted with Greek. But there is much to be learned from some of 
these, e.g. from John’s unique use of puaive (“lest they (the chief priests) 
should de defiled”) immediately before the priests accuse Christ of “ dozmg 
evil,” when compared with Matthew’s statement ‘That which cometh out 
of the mouth defileth (kowoi) the man.” Some of them will be discussed 
in Part II of this work, ¢.g. aAoua (2314—6), others, it is hoped, 
in a future treatise. For the convenience of the student, instead of 
figures stating how often the word occurs in the Fourth Gospel, the 
list appends references to the several passages. No Synoptist uses the 
following words : 

[1885 (ii) a] “AyyéAd@ xx. 18, dyvifo xi. 55, GAAopas iv. 14, addy Xix. 39, 
dvds i. 29, 36, avarpére ii. 15, avépyopat vi. 3, avOpwroxrovos Vill. 44, 
dreibéw iii. 36, dpados xix. 23, dpeords vill. 29, dpviov xxi. 15, dpxurpixdivos 
i. 8—9. Baiov xii. 13 (2047), Baowdixds iv. 46,'49, BiBpooke vi. 13. 
Tevern ix. 1, yépov ili. 4, ynpdoxo xxi. 18, yAooodkopov XI Own Kil w2Os 
Aakpvto Xi. 35, SvatpiBo iii. 22, didaxrds vi. 45, Swpéa iv. 10, s. also 1682 ¢. 
‘EBddun dpa iv. 52, éxxevréw XIX. 37, ExVEV@ V. 13, eAaTTOe Ill. 30, €AdrTor il. 
10, €Avypa xix. 39, €umdpuoy il. 16, eupvodw Xxx. 22, évkaivia X. 22, emadparos 
Vii. 49, emtyevos iii. 12, emideyo V. 2, emiypio 1x. II, émoupdvios iil. 12, 
épavvdw Vv. 39, Vil. 52, evOvvea i. 23, €xOés iv. 52. 

[1885 (ii) 0] Zyros i. 17, (ntnows ii. 25. ° 7Hyos xx. 25 (075). 
OcoceBns ix. 31, OK Xviil. II, Opéwpa iv. 12. Kadaipw xv. 2, Kkarnyopia 
XViii. 29, (rv) Kédpoy xviii. I, Keupia xi. 44, Képpa ii. 15, Kepparvorns il. 
14, knmoupds xx. 15, KAjpa xv. 2—6 (4 times (1674)), KNwmds xix. 25, 
Kolunows Xi. 13, Komorepov Exo iv. 52. Aarpeta xvi. 2, \évTuov Xill. 4, 5, 
riOwos ii. 6, AvOdcrpwros xix. 13, Nirpa Xil. 3, xix. 39, AowWopéw ix. 28. 
Maivopa x. 28, Madxos XVili. 10, paxopae Vi. 52, perdw Vil. 14, puaive xviil. 


28. Nevo xili. 24, verrrnp Xill. 5. “Odouropia iv. 6, d¢@ xi. 39, 
ofwat xxi. 25, dvdptov xii. 14 (1736 e), dmdov XVili. 3, dop7 X11. 3, dus vil. 24, 
xi. 44. Haddpov vi. 9 (1736 2), mapapvOéopar xi. 19, 31, wevOepds 
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XVIil. 13, mepidé@ xi. 44, mepuioTnpu Xi. 42, moppvpeos xix. 2, 5, mous vi. 55, 
mpoBarikn v. 2 (2216), mpoBdriov xxi. 16, 17, mpooaréw ix. 8 (s. also 
mpocaitns 1737 a), mpooxvynrns iv. 23, mpoopdyov xxi. 5, mrépva xiii. 18, 
mrvopa ix. 6 (s. also rr’, 1737 3). 

[1885 (ii) c] ‘Péw vii. 38. Zapapeiris iv. 9 (d25), oxéXos XIX. 31, 32, 
33> oKnvornyia vii. 2, oKNVC@ 1 14, oTod V. 2, X. 23, TuV ELT EpXopat vi. 22, 


XVIll. 15, ovvpabnrns xi. 16, cUpw xxi. 8, cxouvior ii. 15. Tayevoy xiii. 
27, xx. 4 (1918), rexvioy xiii. 33 (1676 a), rerapraios xi. 39, TeTpapunvos iv. 35, 
tithos XIX. 19, 20, TUmos xx. 25 (025), rupAd@ xii. 4o. “Ydpia 11. 6, 7, 
iv. 28, drdderyya xiil. 15, Voowmos xix. 29, ihayrds xix. 23. Paive 
(active) i. 5, Vv. 35, pavds xviii. 3, Paddos iii. 20, v. 29 (1772 b), pote xii. 
13 (2047), ppayédXoy ii. 15. Xapai ix. 6, xviii. 6, yetwappos Xviil. I, 
xoAde@ Vii. 23. Vevdos vill. 44, petorns vill. 44, 55, Woxos xviii. 18. 
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“The strength of his position lies in the accumulation of particulars. 
He must be examined page by page and point by point.”— 
Expository Times. 
“Warm thanks are due to the author for the immense labour he has 
undertaken.” —Primitive Methodist Quarterly Review. 


“With thorough and penetrating scholarship, and a degree of toil 
beyond all praise, Dr Abbott has sought out parallels to facts and 
expressions in the Gospels for the purpose of elucidating their meaning, 
and tracing them to their original sources....... Such a work as this, which 
certainly puts to shame the sluggishness and the spiritual indifference, 
and the miserable formality ordinarily displayed in the study of the 
Gospels, will require prolonged and serious investigation, such as cannot 
be given to it ina notice like the present. It materially advances our 
comprehension of the intellectual conditions and methods of instruction 
of Christ’s age...” Baptist Magazine. 

“They are full of minute and curious learning, and help to advance 
Dr Abbott’s plea that the study of the Aramaic versions is of essential 
importance for the interpretation of the Gospels.” —A/anchester Guardian. 


“The book is not more remarkable for its striking hypotheses than it 
is for its careful and systematic collection of evidence....Dr Abbott’s recent 
series of volumes (soon happily to be followed by another) really constitute 
a new and enlightening commentary on some of the most important 
passages in the New Testament. And the commentary is equally 
illuminative of the Rabbinical passages quoted.......It is full of learning, 
of originality, but above all of suggestiveness....... Page after page 
scintillates with brilliant points....... Dr Abbott has clearly relied a good 
deal on secondary sources, but he has so carefully verified and examined 
his materials, he has applied to them so penetrating and sound a criticism, 
that his book is distinguished by its accuracy in details. Dr Abbott 
stands forth as a conspicuous example of the salvation which hes in 
precision of thought and exactness of method.” —/ezwish Quarterly Review. 


The Classical Review, stating in detail “what results the writer has 
attained which seem tolerably certain to be correct,” adds “ Incidentally 
Dr Abbott gives us a most valuable dissertation of 43 pages on Bath Kol, 
2.2. Voices from Heaven in Jewish Tradition, reprinting in an Appendix 
Pinner’s collection of examples from the Talmuds and Targums; he 
gives us a useful restatement in another Appendix of the reasons for 
believing that the so-called Second Epistle of St Peter is a forgery, and 
in yet another a convincing review of Eusebius’ promise to record the 
evidence accessible to him that bore on the canonicity or authenticity of 
Christian writings. He demonstrates anew the correctness of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s interpretation of that promise....... The temper of Dr Abbott’s 
writing is worthy of his subject...he has shown us the true significance of 
unregarded words.” 
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“ We are inclined to think that the present instalment, although the 
thinnest in bulk, is the most valuable of the four....... Dr Abbott exhibits 
his customary industry, acuteness, and learning....... One finds oneself, 
much more often than usual, able to follow not only with interest, but 
with willing assent.”—Guwardzan. 


The Dundee Advertiser, while calling attention to the “conjectures in 
the chain of argument,” says “There is, however, a strong temptation to 
think Dr Abbott’s hypothesis established when it is seen to be the key 
that fits into one difficulty after another,” and adds “For ingenious and 
scholarly work there is nothing being done at present in the English 
language like the series of volumes by Dr Edwin A. Abbott. It is 
research work, painstaking and slow and elaborate.” 


“In great detail and with learned elaboration the various passages are 
examined; but the main topic of this book is often the occasion for 
interesting digressions into paths in which Dr Abbott is always an 
instructive, if not always a convincing, companion.” — 

London Quarterly Review. 


“‘A marvel of minute scholarship and of patient industry.”— 
Westminster Magazine. 


“He has, in a rare degree, the true scientific temper, which knows 
that far-reaching implications may be hidden in apparently trivial facts. 
Indeed it may safely be said that, had he never established a single 
conclusion, his investigations would, for their patient and unobtrusive 
thoroughness, alone suffice to earn him an honourable name. This latest 
book, the fourth part of the ‘ Diatessarica,’ is a case in point....... The real 
value of the book, however, is not in the conclusion but in the way in 
which the conclusion is supported....... Dr Abbott works out his argument 
with great elaborateness and detail, and to follow it conscientiously is to 
be amply repaid, whether one end in agreement or dissent. One of 
Dr Abbott’s incidental remarks is too valuable to pass without reference: 
‘We need,’ he says, ‘to become more, not less, anthropomorphic in our 
thoughts about God, after the pattern of the best anthropomorphism of 


the prophets of Israel and the Son of God.’ Not many more useful 
reminders could come to those who have the forming of modern 
theology.”—Christian World. 


‘“Unwearied industry and remarkable ingenuity, a word which we use 
honorts causa, distinguish this as they distinguish all Dr Abbott’s 
work.” — Spectator. 


“The criticism is marked by that singular nicety that marks Dr 
Abbott’s work, particularly in an explanation of the intrusion of ‘Galilee’ f 
into the Resurrection narratives.”—Pal/ Mall Gazette. 


“We are struck once more by the ingenuity with which Dr Abbott 
follows his theory of an Aramaic original, and finds in subsequent 
misunderstandings of its text a reason for many of the divergences in the 
canonical Gospels.......The conjectural character of a great deal of his 
work is inevitable in such an unexplored field, but he is providing us with 
a mass of new material for the literary study of the Gospels, especially in 
the direction of accounting for discrepancies in parallel narratives.” — 

Manchester Guardian. 


“In fearless scientific criticism of the Gospels as documents, 
Dr Abbott occupies a front place among modern scholars, but his 
criticism is instinct with deep reverence, and always in his own happy 
phrase ‘an attempt to reach through varying voices the abiding 
word.’”—Literary World. 


“We gladly confess that we have learned a great deal from the work 
before us.”—Record. 


“It is characterized by the same extreme care and minuteness of 
detail and thoroughness of scholarship which are found in preceding 
volumes.” —Leeds Mercury. 


OTN ecielacly work, worthy of Dr Abbott’s great reputation as a 
Biblical critic.”—Ouxtlook. 


“This is the fourth part of Dr Abbott’s great work, ‘ Diatessarica,’ and, : 
like its predecessors, ‘Clue’ and ‘From Letter to Spirit,’ is full of acute 
criticism and painstaking inquiry. It is indeed monumental in its breadth 
and thoroughness....... Novel as this interpretation is, no one has a night 
to set it aside who does not study the contents of this learned, reverent, 
and careful work.”’—Baptist Magazine. 
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